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CHAPTER XXYV. 
MARCIA’S FESTIVAL. 


HE widow arrived at the Abbey a day or two after the picnic on 

Lemley Hills, and once more Sir Jasper was gratified by the sight 

of that superb matron. She was looking her best, and seemed in very 

high spirits. The open carriage that had brought her from Roxborough 

station had passed the deserted Hermitage, and at sight of the closed 

shutters Mrs. Harding had leaned forward to speak to the servant sitting 
next the coachman. 

“Has Mr.—Mr.—Pauncefort left Scarsdale?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“For good?” 

“T believe so, ma’am.” 

The warm carnation of the widow’s cheeks deepened ; and a bright 
flash of triumph illumined her eyes with a more vivid light than that 
which she imparted to them by the application of belladonna. 

“The bolder game is always wisest,” she thought. “TI was half in- 
alined to write and ask Marcia if he was still here; but that would have 
looked bad, and Miss Denison is very artful. Those quiet people always 
are artful.” 

She awakened from this reverie to find herself at the foot of the 
broad stone-stairs leading to the terrace, where Sir Jasper and his 
daughter awaited her coming; and in the next moment she was em- 
bracing her darling Marcia with more than ordinary effusion. 

“And looking so well too, you sweet pet,” she murmured fondly; 
“and dear Sir Jasper looks younger than ever. Ah, if you would only 
tell me your secret! I really should like to know how you manage it,” 
she added archly, shaking the plumes in her dazzling bonnet coquettishly 
as she addressed the Baronet. 

He liked it. Alas for human weakness! He knew that she was 
false and hollow, the most citdery and bitter of all the fruits that ever 
flourished on the shores of falsehood’s Dead Sea; he knew that she would 
have bartered her soul for any of the sordid prizes earth has to give; he 
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' knew the shallow mysteries of her mind and soul almost as fully as if 
he had known every secret of her life; and yet he liked her for the sake of 
her colour and brightness, the gaudy beauty of her face, the harmonious 
lines of her figure. He liked her as we like a gorgeous tropical bird, 
which we caress cautiously with an uncertain hand, knowing that at 
any moment its cruel beak may close on the fingers that are fondling it. 

From the hour of the widow’s arrival Marcia resigned her place as 
her father’s companion. There are daughters who will bring to bear 
the patient diplomacy of a female Talleyrand against such an interloper 
as Mrs. Harding; but Miss Denison was quite incapable of protecting 
her position by any thing in the way of artifice. As she had been 
content to stand aside forgotten and neglected in her childhood, while 
her father’s love was given to a brighter rival, so was she contented to 
resign him now if he pleased to bestow the shallower sentiments of his 
empty heart upon this bold handsome stranger. For his own sake she 
regretted his predilection for the widow, and was prepared to expostu- 
late with him openly on his folly if she could find the occasion for so 
doing without overstepping the limits of her duty as his daughter. 
For herself—ah, how completely all interests and affections of hers were 
submerged in the tide of her life’s one passion! She could think of a 
separation from her father without a pang—she could resign herself to 
a lonely, desolate future without a tear. All minor sorrows were ab- 
sorbed in the one mighty grief of her life, as all minor affections were 
merged in the one great love. 

And she could feel all this, and yet endure her existence and take her 
place at the breakfast-table every morning, and attend to her simple 
domestic duties, never once letting the urn overflow the table-cloth or 
putting a grain of superfluous sugar in her father’s tea. Surely there is 
something heroic in the quiet endurance of these drawing-room martyrs, 
who cover their stigmata with cam'ric and lace, and smile conventional 
smiles, and talk conventional talk, while the wounds are still bleeding. 

How many mornings Marcia Denison had discussed the aspect of 
the sky and the contents of the post-bag with the same polite interest 
in her father’s conversation, while her mind was filled with the memory 
of some cruel dream in which she had seen Aim—ill, or wounded, or 
dying, or in danger—while an unseen influence had held her spell-bound 
and powerless to help him! And now that the widow had returned, 
poor Marcia had to endure the slow torture of a lively companion, and 
the prying gaze of eyes that had graduated in every school where worldly 
wisdom is to be learned. 

“She may worm herself into my father’s confidence and trade upon 
the weakest attributes of his character; but she shall never read my 
secrets or insult my sorrow by her mock sympathy,” thought Miss 
Denison, after resisting one of the widow’s most artfully-planned attacks. 

And she did baffle Mrs. Harding most completely. The gushing 
Blanche could make nothing out of this cold proud woman, who kept 
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her at bay with such chilling politeness. Whether she had an enemy in 
Marcia—an enemy who would interfere to frustrate her schemes—or 
whether the girl’s proud bearing only masked a great sorrow, was a 
question which Mrs. Harding was not able to decide. But she would 
have felt more comfortable if Sir Jasper’s daughter had been a different 
sort of person. She was prepared to meet with opposition in the path 
that led to the winning of the prize she had set herself to obtain. She 
was prepared to play the common game of check and counter-check, to 
outscheme a schemer: but the non-resistant force of a person whose 
manner is hostile, and whose action is neutral, is not very easy to cope 
withal. If Miss Denison had seemed friendly, the widow would have 
been happy: but that lady was too well versed in the expression of a 
face or the tones of a voice not to know that Miss Denison disliked her. 
Knowing this, she would fain have had Marcia out in the open field of 
antagonism, and have done battle for the prize she coveted. Marcia’s 
manner mystified her: and when she was brightest and most bewitch- 
ing, flushed and triumphant with the consciousness of having tightened 
the coils of her shadowy network around her victim, the terror of Sir Jas- 
per’s daughter sent an icy shiver through her false heart, and she grew 
pale and sick with the fear of some crushing blow from the hand that 
had so long been idle, as if drawn back in readiness for the fatal stroke. 

“She knows something about me,” thought the widow, when she 
brooded over Marcia’s chilling manner. “ He told her, of course: not 
the truth, but quite enough to ruin me. He would be likely to tell her 
every thing before he went away: for I know he had fallen in love with 
her pale face and her grand manner: and he did the heroic, I suppose, 
at last, and made a clean breast of it. And my lady is hoarding her 
secret until she sees her father ready to make me Lady Denison, and 
then she will step forward and denounce me. She looks just the sort of 
woman to do such a thing as that.” 

The widow, standing by her bedroom-window in the moonlight, 
with her long black hair falling in an undulating snake-like line upon 
her white dressing-gown, looked “just the sort of woman” to do any 
dark deed that was ever done by female hands, and not to be sorry for 
it afterwards. She had disliked Marcia from the very first hour of their 
acquaintance, with the instinctive aversion which a thoroughly wicked 
woman generally feels for a very good one: but her hatred had grown 
murderous of late, since she had become possessed with the idea that 
Marcia would be able to overthrow all her plans in the very hour of her 
triumph. 

Some of the greatest mistakes of life arise from the fact that people 
generally base all their arguments respecting the conduct and motives 
of others upon their knowledge of themselves. Mrs. Harding was so com- 
plete a schemer that she could only,see in Marcia’s apparent neutrality 
the policy of a still deeper diplomatist. She saw that Sir Jasper’s 
daughter stood aside and allowed her to spread her airy nets and 
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prepare her dainty nooses, and feather her delicate flies, and angle 
as she pleased for her mighty fish, or lay what snares she would for 
her bird of golden plumage, and yet she could not give the girl credit 
for being simply too proud and‘high-minded to stoop to any under- 
hand interference. The more entirely Marcia stood aloof, the more 
profound grew the widow’s belief in her power to shatter all the fabric 
of her airy castle. She fancied Marcia doing what she would have 
enjoyed doing herself, crouching cat-like until the moment for the fatal 
spring. In a poem of these latter days—a poem which is like a picture 
by Landseer done into printer’s ink, and which the great animal-painter 
might well choose as a subject for his marvellous pencil—it has been 
suggested that Cleopatra began life as a tigress, gamboling on the 
yellow sands of an untrodden shore, and prowling in the trackless 
depths of a primeval forest. It would have been easy for any one 
who studied Mrs. Harding to imagine that she had spent the dawn 
of her existence in the guise of a cat; not a sleepy, contented, domestic 
animal, but a sleek brindled rat-hunter, a Nimrod of dark sewers and 
foul underground labyrinths, a stealthy prowling destroyer, a ruthless 
green-eyed devourer of mean and loathsome prey. 


It had been a custom at Scarsdale to give some entertainment to the 
neighbouring school-children every summer or autumn, whether the 
family was at the Abbey or not. The usual time for this festival had 
drifted by; for Marcia had been utterly depressed in body and mind 
after that stormy interview in the Hermitage, and had deferred from 
day to day the effort necessary for the organisation of the entertain- 
ment. But she would no more have disappointed her young pensioners 
than she would have broken the most solemn promise ever made; and 
she held a solemn council with Mrs. Browning and the curate, Mr. 
Silbrook, almost immediately after the fascinating widow’s arrival. 
Mrs. Harding’s visit had not been without its benefit for Marcia, dis- 
agreeable though her presence might be. The widow’s society acted as 
a kind of irritant, and aroused Sir Jasper’s daughter from the dull 
lethargy into which her mind had sunk after Godfrey Pierrepoint’s 
departure. Mr. Silbrook attended Marcia’s summons with rapture, and 
presented himself in the yellow drawing-room, where Miss Denison and 
the widow were seated as far apart as politeness would permit. Marcia 
was busied in the cutting-out of comfortable woollen garments for her 
poor; while Dorothy sat meekly by, sewing with a clever rapid hand, in 
which the needle twinkled every now and then as it shot upward into 
the sunshine. Mrs. Harding had been so gushingly anxious for a morn- 
ing’s chat with her dearest Marcia, that Miss Denison had been fain to 
bring her work-basket to the drawing-room. 

“ But Dorothy is accustomed tg work with me,” she had said; “and 
I scarcely know how I shall get on without her.” 

“Then pray bring Dorothy, my sweet Marcia,” exclaimed Mrs. 
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Harding. “You surely cannot think that I am too proud to accept 
the companionship that pleases you. Besides, I have taken quite a 
fancy to dear little Dorothy. Who is it has talked about ‘surprised 
blue eyes’? Some poet, I think. Dorothy’s big brown eyes have a look 
of astonishment sometimes that is really charming.” 

So this is how Dorothy came to be established in the yellow draw- 
ing-room, seated modestly on a footstool, with her brown curls just on 
a level with Marcia’s work-table,—below the salt, as it were. Miss Deni- 
son was very glad to have her faithful little companion seated at her 
feet on this particular morning; for Dorothy’s presence would be likely 
to ward off any thing in the way of confidential conversation; and 
Marcia had a horror of any confidence arising between herself and 
this bold, scheming, false-tongued woman, who had traduced Godfrey 
Pierrepoint. 

Mr. Silbrook was announced presently; and the widow became 
deeply interested in the object of his visit. If the entertainment of 
charity-children had been the most novel or soul-absorbing amusement 
that ever aroused feminine enthusiasm, Mrs. Harding could scarcely 
have been more enthusiastic than she was. 

“The dear children—what happiness to give them pleasure; and 
how noble of dear sweet Marcia to think of taking so much trouble!” 
cried the widow, with more warmth of expression than soundness of 
logic: and then she listened with an air of rapture while Miss Deni- 
son and the curate discussed the arrangement of the festival; the hour 
for dinner in a tent on the lawn; the gipsy-tea in a grassy circle 
in the wood—a circle which the country-people called the fairy ring, 
and close to which rustic spot there was a broad babbling brook, and 
a tiny waterfall that trickled over moss-grown stones and lost its way 
amid the rank luxuriance of fern. 

Mrs. Harding was charmed with these arrangements, but ventured 
to offer little propositions of her own, in the way of tiny white tents, fes- 
tooned with pink cambric roses, in which the village-children might have 
curds-and-whey and pound-cake, and syllabub and tarts, and all manner 
of bilious refréshments: or might not the children be dressed in fancy 
costume, she asked—some of them as dryads or hamadryads, or what- 
ever you called the quaint classical creatures; and some as little Red- 
riding Hoods, and Swiss peasants, and Spanish gipsies? It would be so 
sweet and picturesque, and the very thing to please dear Sir Jasper. 
And she would be so happy to assist in carrying out the little scheme: 
for though so stupidly ignorant of all sorts of plain needlework such as 
dear Marcia excelled in, she had a kind of talent, she ventured to say, 
for the arrangement of a medieval quadrille, or fableaue vivants, or any 
thing picturesque in that way. 

“And apropos to tableaux vivants,” exclaimed the widow, “ why 
should we not get up something in that way, as a surprise for dear Sir 
Jasper? Some pretty silvan scene—Rosalind and Celia—a little series 
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of pictures from As you like It. If Mr. Silbrook would only do Jaques !” 
cried Mrs. Harding, clasping her hands, and overwhelming the curate 
with confusion by her sudden address. “I do think Mr. Silbrook is 
the very man for Jaques—just the mild contemplative expression,” 
she added, gazing critically at the unhappy young man, who felt his 
complexion changing to the dreadful hue of a newly-boiled lobster. 
“ Don’t you think so, now, Marcia ?” 

Miss Denison, compassionately conscious of the timid curate’s em- 
barrassment, bent over her work as she murmured that she had seen a 
person who reminded her more vividly of the pensive exile; and then, 
after politely negativing Mrs. Harding’s propositions, she went on to 
complete the plan of the children’s day. 

“Then at twelve o’clock on the fifteenth we shall expect the arrival 
of the vans,” said Marcia; “and there will be a distribution of cake 
and sweet wine in one of the tents. After that we will have games in 
the Park until two ; at two dinner ; and after dinner more games, I sup- 
pose, until tea-time. Six o’clock, I think, we had better say for tea; 
and after tea it will be almost time for the children from the distant 
villages to think about the journey home. I have engaged the 
Roxborough town-band, and I have written to a person in London 
for a magic-lantern, to be shown in the servants’ hall, which can be 
darkened for the purpose. I'll send one of the grooms into Roxborough 
this afternoon, to make arrangements about the vans; and if you will 
settle matters with the teachers, Mr. Silbrook, I think we shall manage 
very well.” 

A confused mumbling, which might mean any thing or nothing, 
was the only utterance which that unhappy young man could give to 
his overpowering sense of Marcia Denison’s goodness. He gazed upon 
her in a rapture of admiring love; and yet his pale-blue eyes expressed 
only weakness. His heart was thrilled to the very core with a rapturous 
emotion in her presence, and yet he could not accomplish the most 
commonplace sentence without ignominious. stuttering and hesitation. 
Oh, pity them, those unhappy souls who lack the power of utterance! 
The sculptor has his marble, the architect his palace, the writer his book, 
the painter his canvas, in which to give utterance, more or less fully, to 
the deep yearnings of his soul. But how much to be pitied are those 
hapless creatures whom nature has deprived of that grandest of all gifts, 
the power of expression; who look piteously into the faces of their fellow- 
men, and see themselves despised by men to whom they know them- 
selves superior; who see themselves pushed aside by vulgar charlatans, 
and are yet possessed of knowledge that would put charlatanism to 
shame! Pity the mute Milton who dies inglorious for lack of some 
minor force, without which the great gift of poetry is powerless. to 
reveal itself; the sculptor who, with the genius of a Michael Angelo, 
shrinks back to oblivion aghast and disheartened by the first ruthless 
sneer of an ignorant critic. Pity—above all blighted creatures doomed 
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to bear the burden of earthly sorrow—the men and women who might 
have been great. And second only to these in the roll of martyrdom are 
the men and women who have loved devotedly, and have never dared to 
reveal their passion. 

Mr. Silbrook rose to depart presently, after having declined an invi- 
tation to a luncheon that would have been to him as a banquet eaten 
amidst the citron-groves of Milton’s paradise. He was moving towards 
the door, twisting his hat hopelessly in his warm nervous hands, and 
murmuring unintelligible adieux; but instead of ringing the bell for the 
servant, Marcia rose and pointed to one of the open windows. 

“Tf you will go by the terrace, Mr. Silbrook, I will show you my 
china asters,” she said. 

The curate made his way across the room in a little hesitating scam- 
per, and in the next minute found himself on the terrace, standing by 
Marcia’s side: alone—with her. 

And she had asked him to come out there, alone! She had some- 
thing to say to him—something that could not be said before that gor- 
geous person who had put him to shame in the drawing-room. He felt 
his heart beating like the pumping of an engine; he felt his knees dis- 
solving into jelly, and his legs giving way under him. The hot blood 
surged up into his head, and made his eyes weaker than ever. A mist 
swam before them. Was he going blind, or mad—or both? He had a 
vague recollection of a wonderful poem by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
called Lady Geraldine’s Courtship—a poem in which a grand lady asks 
a peasant-born poet to be her husband. He had a still more shadowy 
recollection of a dozen different novels, in which loveliness and wealth 
had stooped to bless the humble adorer. And he loved her so dearly, so 
fondly, so truly. How could she be ignorant of such unselfish devotion, 
or blind to such patient worship? She knew the secrets of his timid 
heart, and she was about to reward him by stooping from her high 
station, to tell him that his love was not hopeless. 

Winstanley Silbrook had time enough to think this while Marcia 
strolled by his side to the end of the terrace, below which blazed the 
gorgeous colouring of nature in the shape of a parterre of china asters. 

“ Are they not very fine?” asked Marcia, pointing to the flowers. 

The curate, short-sighted always, was dimmer of vision than usual 
to-day. He saw confused splashes of gaudy colour blazing in the sun- 
shine, and murmured his admiration. But the pumping of the engine 
still went on under his clerical waistcoat, and he wondered how Marcia 
was going to approach the subject of this thrilling interview. 

“T thought you would admire our show of autumn flowers,” said 
Miss Denison, as they went down the broad flight of steps into the 
stiff Italian garden; “but I had another motive for asking you to come 
this way.” The engine pumped more furiously than ever; and the curate 
began to think that he must ask his divinity for a glass of water, or 


else give up the ghost and swoon quietly on the smooth gravelled mall. 
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“TJ wished to say something that I did not care to say before Mrs. 
Harding or Dorothy. Do you remember telling me last Christmas of 
the anonymous donatiuns dropped into the Scarsdale poor-box ?” 

The engine left off pumping all at once; and that sudden stoppage 
seemed more painful than all the furious action of the past five minutes. 
The curate turned deadly white, and a faint sick feeling crept over him. 
In the next minute he recovered himself. What a fool he had been! 
“As if she could care for me—or notice my feelings,” he thought, in 
piteous self-abasement. 

“ Do you remember ?” asked Marcia. 

“Yes, yes; oh yes, perfectly.” 

“ Have the donations been continued since then ?” 

“Until last July—yes. Before July they were very irregular; since 
that time the donations in the box have ceased ; but only a week ago I 
received fifty pounds in notes for the poor of Scarsdale, and it is very 
probable that the gift comes from the same benefactor. I think I have 
the envelope in my pocket. Perhaps you would like to see it?” 

“ Tf you please.” 

The curate searched for the document. To say that he produced 
half-a-dozen different papers—a receipted washing-bill, a bootmaker’s 
account, a letter from his grandmother, a little evangelical tract, and 
so on—before he possessed himself of the paper he wanted, is only to 
say that he comported himself after the manner of a nervous and 
hyper-sensitive person. He found the envelope at last, and handed 
it to Marcia. 

Yes, it was Wis hand, as she had expected. Stiff and disguised, but 
still Godfrey Pierrepoint’s hand—the only hand which could by no possi- 
bility be disguised from her. The envelope was half covered with foreign 
stamps; and the post-mark was Vienna. He had not left Europe, then. 
It seemed as if he were quite close at hand at Vienna. How clear it all 
seemed now; and how natural that he who had visited so much amongst 
the poor, and had listened so patiently to their stories of want and 
trouble, should have been their anonymous benefactor all the time; 
too proud to take any credit for his bounties; content to incur the 
hazard of being misjudged by the people who profited by his generosity! 

Marcia returned the envelope to Mr. Silbrook.- 

“JT think you must have acted very wisely with regard to the dis- 
posal of the money,” she said, “or your anonymous friend would have 
scarcely continued his donations.” 

The curate blushed, and a sickly smile flickered over his inexpres- 
sive countenance. Even this little bit of praise from her was a crumb 
of comfort. ‘I did my best, Miss Denison,” he answered very humbly. 
“T am a great deal among the Scarsdale, poor, and I know their little 
wants. I have not many pleasures, and I assure you the disposal of 
that money has been a very great pleasure to me.” 

“Has it really? Then will you let me give you another fifty 
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pounds to dispose of in the same manner?” asked Marcia, who felt 
somehow that to duplicate Godfrey Pierrepoint’s gift would be in some 
manner to associate herself with his secret charity. 

“You are too good, Miss Denison, but indeed it is not needed. I 
have more than twenty pounds of the anonymous fund still in hand. 
I keep that money apart from all other funds, and I have a little book 
in which I enter all outgoings. Perhaps you would like to see my 
book. I venture to hope that a great deal of good has been done, under 
Providence, by the aid of that money. David Green’s family have had 
an allowance of ten shillings a-week ever since David was laid up ; he’s 
beginning to get round a little now, and I assure you he and his people 
are very grateful for having been carried over their troubles without 
going to the parish. Widow Morris has had three pounds ten towards the 
purchase of a mangle, and she seems to be doing very nicely now; and 
the children attend school regularly instead of working in the fields, as 
they did before, for sixpence a-day. Margery Holmes had five pounds for 
clothes to enable her to get out to service; but that was put more in the 
way of a loan, and we expect Margery to repay us by easy instalments: 
and Susan West—who—who, you may remember, some time since—to 
have heard—or perhaps I ought not to mention it in your presence, and 
yet as a Christian minister—I—the unhappy girl being—I assure you 
—most penitent—and, although I perhaps have no right to allude—yet 
the recollection of the—the—blessed words with relation to those whe 
are without sin, and those only, having the right to cast a stone—I 
have ventured on advancing a little money to send her up to a most 
admirable institution in the metropolis—though I regret to say rather 
Puseyite in its tendencies—where she will be qualified as a sick-nurse, 
and will, I hope, be given opportunities of real usefulness. But I'll 
bring you my book the next time I—I have the pleasure of calling, 
Miss Denison; and any advice you may kindly have to offer, I—need 
scarcely say—er—I shall make a—per—point—” 

Here the subject became in a manner personal, and the curate 
broke down. But Marcia was very kind to him, and promised to give 
him her best thoughts with regard to the anonymous donations, if he 
had any need of her advice, and additional help whenever he wanted 
help. She accompanied the curate to the little gate opening from the 
Italian garden into the Park, and shook hands with him very cordially 
as she wished him good-bye. She liked him for his goodness and his 
modesty, and she had not the faintest suspicion of the troubled state of 
his poor honest heart. 

She went slowly back to the drawing-room, for it had been some 
comfort to her to escape so long from the widow. And in the mean 
time that vivacious personage had been making the best use of her 
opportunity, and had subjected poor innocent little Dorothy to a pro- 
tracted operation of that kind which is commonly called “ pumping.” 

Was dear Miss Denison always so bright and industrious? Did not 
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dear Miss Denison sometimes find herself very dull and lonely? Had 
not dear Miss Denison very much missed her papa’s friend Mr. Paunce- 
fort? Were not Mr. Pauncefort and dear Miss Denison very intimate? 

Dorothy shook her head till the crisp brown curls danced again. 

No; Miss Denison was never dull or lonely, but always had so 
much to employ her—drawing, and practising, and reading; oh, reading 
so very, very much. And Miss Denison had seen scarcely any thing of 
Mr. Pauncefort since Mrs. Harding’s last visit; and Dorothy was quite 
sure she did not miss him a bit. 

The widow grew thoughtful after obtaining this information. She 
had been picking up beads on the point of her needle while she had 
talked to Dorothy for the decoration of a very gorgeous pair of slippers 
which she was embroidering for Sir Jasper; and now she sat pushing her 
needle dreamily about among the glittering atoms of glass, ruminating 
upon what she had heard. 

If Marcia’s intimacy with Godfrey Pierrepoint had made no advance 
since the spring, was it likely that he would have told her the secrets of 
his life? It was very possible that Marcia knew nothing, after all, and 
in that case she was powerless to frustrate the widow’s schemes. 

“J will try and think she knows nothing, at any rate,” thought the 
widow ; “I can effect nothing by a timid policy; and if I fail—I fail. 
I am not playing quite so desperate a game as Lady Macbeth; and even 
she was willing to abide the issue.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GENTLEMANLY CHANTAGE. 

THE morning sunshine on the fifteenth of September promised fairly 
for the adventurous spirits who hurried northward behind rushing rail- 
way engines, and those still more enthusiastic votaries of the turf who 
paid their nightly guineas for uncomfortable beds in the sleepy little 
town of Doncaster, broad awake only for this one autumn week in 
all the year. The little northern town was bright in the sunshine, 
flags fluttered in the cool fresh breezes, the vendors of toothsome but- 
terscotch were blithe and busy, and the noise of many tongues sounded 
on the morning air. Between the town and the race-course there was 
one throng of pushing pedestrians, who took possession of the high- 
road, and defied the boldest of charioteers or the most desperate of 
postillions. How many of those men would go back the same way 
in the dusky evening gloomy and crestfallen, was a question which no 
one cared to ask himself at that early stage of the day’s business. 
Every man in the crowd pushed onward as cheerily as if he had been 
going to certain fortune. 

But if the bright autumn weather afforded satisfaction to those 
world-worn votaries of the turf who had waded knee-deep in the mud 
and slush of the Knavesmire, and tramped on Epsom Downs when that 
broad open country was no better walking than a ploughed field; who 
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had stood in the blinding rain to see the settlement of a dead-heat 
between two favourites, and had held their places in the ring when the 
thunder shook the ground under their feet, and the lightning flashed 
into their eyes until they could scarcely see the figures in their betting- 
books,—if to such men as these a fine day were matter for rejoicing, 
what was it to the village children who were to enjoy Miss Denison’s 
festival? A great many pairs of innocent eyes kept watch for that 
September dawn; a great many guileless hearts beat happily at sight of 
that faint glow of yellow light in the east, which brightened as the day 
grew older. 

As the clock in Sir Jasper’s study struck twelve, the bells of Scars- 
dale church struck up a merry peal, and a chorus of shrill voices 
sounded on the lawn. The Baronet shuddered, and turned with a 
deprecating gesture to Mrs. Harding, who stood by the open window, 
arrayed in the freshest of peach-coloured muslins, and the most inno- 
cent of Leghorn bonnets. 

“ Agreeable, isn’t it, ma’am?” said Sir Jasper. “This is what comes 
of having a philanthropic daughter. I hope you are not philanthropic, 
Mrs. Harding.” 

The widow simpered. “I fear I am not nearly so good as Miss 
Denison ; and I only wish I were more like your sweet daughter,” she 
said; “and yet even poor I cannot help feeling some pleasure in wit- 
nessing the innocent happiness of my fellow-creatures.” 

“Don’t be good, Mrs. Harding,” cried the Baronet; “if you wish 
to remain fascinating, don’t be good. I don’t know why the two things 
should be incompatible, but I have always found them so. It is an 
unhappy fact, but the people who have left their mark upon the world 
have not been what is generally called good people. How many times 
will you hear Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s name for every time you hear 
the names of John Howard or William Penn? See how we talk of 
Swift and Sterne, Chesterfield and Walpole, the Prince Regent and 
Lord Byron. But who ever talks of Captain Coram or Elizabeth Fry ? 
The verses which Oliver Goldsmith wrote about the village parson will 
live for ever; but who remembers the parson himself? For one person 
who knows any thing about St. Augustine, fifty are familiar with the 
most insignificant details in the life of Voltaire, from the time when he 
was beaten before the face of mankind by De Rohan’s lacqueys, to the 
day when he was spilt out ofa postchaise with Madame de Chatelet 
and her bandboxes; and he endured it all with the same noble calm— 
the beating, the bandboxes, and the fascinating vixenish blue-stocking. 
Wonderful man! Is it strange that we admire him? No, Mrs. Harding, 
it is very sad; but the biographies of the wicked people are infinitely 
more diverting than the lives of saints and philanthropists. But go, 
Mrs. Harding; be happy with Marcia’s charity-children, and forget me.” 

The widow executed that little manceuvre, which was almost as good 
as blushing, and murmured that Sir Jasper’s conversation was more 
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delightful to her than any rustic festivity that was ever devised since 
that illustrious period which Watteau has made familiar to us, when the 
upper ten thousand seem to have devoted their leisure to sitting on the 
grass, drinking champagne out of tall slender glasses, and dancing 
minuets in broad daylight to the accompaniment of an amateur violinist. 

“Tf I could tempt you to come out upon the terrace,” pleaded the 
widow, “I really think the air would do you good.” 

Sir Jasper hesitated a little, looked at his beloved fire, and then at 
the blue bright sky, and then at his magnificent visitor. 

“T really think I will,” he said. “The imprudence may cost me 
my life; but, so tempted, the wisest man might peril his paltry exist- 
ence. I'll ring for an overcoat, and join you.” 

It was an understood thing that the Baronet was an invalid, and 
always must be an invalid; and no one ventured to breathe a suspicion 
that he had nothing whatever the matter with him. But there were 
many who did suspect that fact nevertheless, and amongst these infidels 
was the country surgeon who attended him. 

The Baronet had abandoned his dressing-gown for a civilised morn- 
ing-dress since the widow’s arrival, but he still enjoyed all those little 
privileges which only an invalid can claim without offence. The most 
comfortable easy-chairs, and the cosiest corners of the room, were sacred 
to Sir Jasper. If Sir Jasper’s visitor rose to leave the room, Sir Jasper 
was not expected to spring from his chair and intercept her steps in 
order to open the door. If he felt inclined to shirk the trouble of 
dressing for dinner, a little languid shiver and faintly-plaintive sigh, 
or the remark that he was a shade worse than usual, were all-sufficient 
to excuse his breach of etiquette. If he wanted a nap after dinner, he 
took it without disguise; and his slumbers were soothed by the hushed 
murmurs of the widow, who observed to her sweet Marcia that it was 
so delightful to see her dear papa getting a little rest. The indigna- 
tion of the county families excluded from friendly intercourse with 
their neighbour was in some measure appeased when they were in- 
formed that poor Sir Jasper Denison was much the same as usual— 
neither better nor worse. 

And in the mean time the Sybarite read his favourite books, and 
sipped his most ethereal hocks out of fragile glasses that might have 
been manufactured by fairy glass-blowers; and every one around and 
about him bowed down to him and did him homage. 

He strolled upon the terrace with Mrs. Harding, while Marcia and 
the curate and half-a-dozen teachers and all the household of the Abbey 
were busy with the great event of the day. The widow made herself 
supremely delightful, and Sir Jasper quaffed deeply from the Circean 
chalice. He liked it—he liked it! He knew that she was more or 
less false, perhaps even worthless; he knew that her silence on the sub- 
ject of her antecedents was terribly ominous; he knew that she had 
been denounced, by a man whom he instinctively believed, as a run- 
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away wife, a heartless and cruel mother: and yet the caressing sound 
of her voice, the subtle flatteries involved in her conversation, the 
charm of her splendid beauty, the style of her perfect dress,—all these 
things were very delightful to him; and as he loitered by her side on 
the bright sunny terrace, he was pondering the possibility of securing 
these pleasures to himself for ever. 

A man does not read Voltaire for nothing. The inveterate persi- 
fleur is the most unprincipled of creatures. Can any thing upon earth 
be really sacred, can any thing on earth or in heaven possess any solemn 
significance, for the man who makes himself and his own pleasure the 
centre of the universe ? 

“‘T don’t suppose she is a good woman,” mused Sir Jasper, following 
out the thesis he had started in his conversation with the widow; 
“and there must be something rather queer about her marriage with 
that fellow Harding, or she would scarcely be so very close about it. 
But if I like her, and can marry her, am I to deprive myself of the plea- 
sure of her society because she is a little reserved about her antecedents? 
Cleopatra had been carried in a bundle to Cesar before her galley 
sailed down the Cydnus to meet Mark Antony; and Louis the Well- 
beloved succeeded Sainte Foy in the affections of beautiful Mademoiselle 
Lange (otherwise Marie-Jeanne Gomard Vaubernier), very much as he 
succeeded Pharamond upon the throne of France. There are people 
who will call me a fool, I daresay, if I marry the delightful widow; but 
shall I be any the worse for being called a fool? I was called a fool 
when I gave three hundred guineas for my Psyche; but the picture will 
sell at Christie’s for a thousand when I am dead. Why should I not 
please myself in the choice of a wife as well as in the selection ofa 
picture? And Marcia But of course Marcia will marry sooner or 
later, though I fear all this anxicty about charity-children is rather a 
diagnostic of approaching old-maidism.” 

Something to this effect ran the musings of the Baronet-while he 
dawdled by Mrs. Harding’s side in as dreamy a state of mind as if he 
had been chewing the cud of a repast of lotuses, or, as the grammarian 
would have it, Joti, He was very far removed from that noble security 
of purpose in which he had quoted his Pickwick, and laughed to scorn 
the dangerous machinations of this elegant Mrs. Bardell. Mrs. Bardell 
had been absent from him, and life without Bardell had seemed very 
dreary. She had taught him to understand her value, and he had 
missed the brightness of her full-blown beauty as he would have missed 
his finest Etty, if the picture had been taken away and only a dismal 
blank patch of empty wall left in its place. The thought of losing her 
again—losing her for ever perhaps, by reason of her going away and 
fascinating some other elderly baronet—was very terrible to him. He 
did not want to marry her. He was a great deal too selfish to wish to 
do any thing that involved trouble, or might bring down ridicule upon 
himself; but he wanted to secure her; he wanted to be sole proprietor 
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of that soft caressing voice, those undulating and graceful, not to say 
cat-like, movements, and all the life and colour of that somewhat florid 
beauty. 

“There might be times when I should find her a nuisance,” thought 
the Baronet. “Even one’s dearest friend is apt to degenerate into a 
nuisance. I daresay Orestes was often bored by Pylades, and Damon 
occasionally weary of Pythias, and Socrates tired of Plato, and Pope 
disgusted with Bolingbroke, and Lamb heartily sick of Coleridge. But 
I could send her to the seaside for change of air, or pack her off on a 
round of visits, or get rid of her in some equally civil manner. She 
would be mine—my goods, my chattels, my house, my household stuff, 
my field, my barn; and it’s not likely I should allow her to become a 
nuisance.” 

The great clock in the stable-tower struck two while Sir Jasper 
and the widow still loitered on the terrace; and Marcia joined them 
presently, looking very bright and pretty, with a flush upon her cheeks. 
It is quite impossible to make other people happy without being some- 
what infected by their happiness. A great shout rose above the trees 
in the Park as Marcia appeared upon the terrace-steps. 

“T’ve not seen such nice feeling in your face for the last six months, 
my dear,” murmured the Baronet as he greeted his daughter. 

“They are just sitting down to dinner, papa,” said Miss Denison. 
“They were to give three cheers for you, the teachers told me, before 
grace was said. The tables are charmingly decorated, and really that 
dear good Mrs. Browning and all the servants have done wonders. I 
only wish you had been in the great marquee just now, papa. Brown- 
ing and I peeped in at the children through an opening at the back. 
You never saw so many happy faces. You have really lost a treat.” 

“‘ Never mind, my love,” returned the Baronet languidly; “ I don’t 
much care for that class of subjects. Wilkie did some very nice things 
in that way; and that sort of thing engraves very well, and is sure to 
be popular in second-rate inn-parlours and furnished apartments at the 
seaside. I am very glad your young prolégés are enjoying themselves, 
my dear, since their enjoyment is gratifying to you; but if you think 
that I could derive any pleasure from hearing myself shouted at three- 
times-three and a little one in, or any thing of that kind—or from the 
appalling spectacle of two or three hundred voracious children gorging 
themselves with very red beef—though why it should always be under- 
done on these occasions is a mystery I have never yet been able to 
fathom,—if you think any thing of that kind could give me pleasure, 
you have a meaner opinion of me than I should have imagined it. 
possible for you to have.” 

Of course Mrs. Harding was enthusiastic about the dear children, 
but she took care to keep her enthusiasm within bounds; for it was the 
taste of Sir Jasper she had to consult rather than that of Miss Denison, 
whom it seemed so very hard a task to conciliate. 
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The Baronet accompanied the ladies to the dining-room, or rather 
to that cosey wainscoted apartment in which he always dined; for the 
dining-room at Scarsdale was an appalling apartment, as large as a 
moderate-sized church, and hung with smoky-looking family portraits, 
in which here a ghastly face and there a pallid arm or a bony hand 
appeared out of a background of darkness. Some of the pictures were 
supposed to be very fine, and connoisseurs went into raptures about the 
concentration of light here, and the marvellous truthfulness of texture, 
or the wonderful fidelity of detail there, and the extraordinary depth of 
tone every where. But Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders, and made 
light of the family Holbeins and Vandykes. 

“Holbein was a very great person, and there is a small portrait of an 
old Dutch fellow at Dulwich which is a marvel of realistic painting,” said 
the Baronet; “but then I don’t care for realistic painting. Give me the 
creator, and not the man who is only a draughtsman. Give me the poet 
from whose enchanted brush every object derives sublimation. My Etty 
used to invest his commonest models with the divinity of grace. He never 
painted what he saw—he painted what he felt; and the students in the 
life Academy wondered as they looked over his shoulder and compared 
the creature on his canvas with the faded model. You cannot get 
goddesses for a shilling an hour. The divinity must be in the painter’s 
mind. Since Queensberry will not unveil her patrician loveliness, the 
painter must lend the grace of the duchess to the handmaid who serves 
as a model for his Helen. I don’t believe Etty ever saw the original of 
my Psyche except in his inspired dreams. I don’t believe Rome ever 
looked as glorious as Turner has painted her.” 

The Baronet trifled with his airy biscuit and sipped his goblet of 
Vichy water and pale sherry while the two ladies took their luncheon. 
He was in a particularly amiable temper, and inclined to be gracious 
to every one to-day. So far as it was in him to feel so romantic a senti- 
ment, Sir Jasper Denison was in love. He could scarcely admit the 
fact even to himself; for it seemed such a pitiful climax to his philo- 
sophy. But he found himself basking in the sunshine of Mrs. Harding’s 
smiles, and he was dimly conscious that his feelings were more juvenile 
than his arguments. 

After luncheon they went back to the terrace, whither the widow 
with her own hands carried a light basket-work chair for Sir Jasper’s 
accommodation. Nor was she content with that attention; she went 
backwards and forwards to fetch a footstool, and sofa-pillows, and a 
tiger-skin rug, and behaved very much as she might have done if her 
host had been in the last stage of consumption. 

He liked it. Yes, unhappily Sir Jasper liked all this undisguised 
feminine homage. He liked to see the dark handsome head bent before 
him, while the jewelled hands arranged a footstool beneath his feet. 
He was an invalid, and any thing of this kind was permissible because 
he was an invalid, 
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“T shall never be more than a shade better as long as I live,” he 
thought, as Mrs. Harding arranged his pillows; and once when Marcia 
was not looking, he bent his head over the busy fingers and touched 
them lightly with his lips. 

This time the widow really did blush, and the blush was visible 
through the delicate simulated bloom. 

“T shall be Lady Denison before I die,” she thought, “if she knows 
nothing.” Her eyes shot a furtive glance at Marcia, and her face dark- 
ened as she looked that way. 

Marcia went back to her curate and her teachers and her children 
presently, and the Baronet and the widow were left alone. Mrs. 
Harding posed herself in an exquisite attitude—she had a charming 
selection of attitudes copied from the finest models in foreign galleries. 
She stood a few paces from Sir Jasper’s chair, leaning half listlessly 
against one of the marble vases on the balustrade, with her elbow 
resting on the broad lip of the vase, her head supported by her hand, 
and her profile in full relief. She was at an age when a handsome 
woman’s profile is apt to be handsomer than her full face. 

There is no need to follow the conversation of these two. The 
widow had a talent for drifting pleasantly after her companion rather 
than for leading a conversation. Whatever Sir Jasper said seemed to 
interest her as profoundly as if by some coincidence he had happened 
to touch upon the one subject which most completely absorbed her 
own soul. By listening to him unweariedly she had learnt the trick of 
his very thoughts, and now and then happened to utter the words that 
were on his lips. Then how exquisitely her eyelids drooped over her 
beautiful eyes, and how delicious was the modest hesitation with which 
she murmured— 

“Strange that there should so often be such a coincidence of 
thought between us!” 

The conversation had become half sentimental, half metaphysical; 
and Mrs. Harding was looking dreamily out across the flower-beds in 
the Italian garden, and the swelling greensward of the Park, when her 
face changed all of a sudden; and this time it was a dull deadly pallor 
which made itself visible under the artificial carnation. Looking list- 
lessly at the silvan landscape, she had suddenly become aware of the 
figure of a man on horseback, riding at a foot-pace by the side of the 
iron railings that divided the garden from the Park, and bending, as he 
rode, to talk to one of Sir Jasper’s men who was walking by his bridle. 

Mrs. Harding had recovered herself by the time the horseman drew 
up at the little iron gate, and dismounted from his handsome chestnut 
hack. 

“T really think I see a friend, or at any rate an acquaintance of 
mine, alighting at the gate yonder,” exclaimed the widow. “Yes, it is 
Mr. Holroyde, quite an old acquaintance. He told me he was very 
likely to be visiting in this neighbourhood: but I did not think he 
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would call; and I certainly did not give him permission to do so. I. 
trust you will not consider it an intrusion, dear Sir Jasper.” 

“Not at all,” answered the Baronet rather stiffly. “It is only 
natural that Mrs. Harding’s friends should be attracted to the spot 
where she is to be found. Is it any wonder if the foolish moths hover 
round so brilliant a flame?” 

The widow made a coquettish little curtsey, the airiest gesture; 
just a graceful bend of the swan-like throat and a fluttering of the 
crisp muslin draperies. 

“T don’t think I ought to receive that pretty speech as a compli- 
ment,” she said, “it sounded so like a sneer. If the fiame were ever 
so brilliant, there would be little danger for Mr. Holroyde’s wings. He 
is quite an old friend of my husband’s.” 

“Humph!” thought Sir Jasper. “Then perhaps we may hear 
something of the antecedents at last.” 

The visitor was at the foot of the terrace-steps by this time, and 
Mrs. Harding went forward to receive him. 

“J will leave you to welcome your friend,” said Sir Jasper, turning 
towards the house; but the widow put out her hand with the prettiest 
gesture of half-timid entreaty. 

“ Oh, please stop, and let me introduce him to you,” she said. “He 
has heard me talk so much of you; and I am sure it is to see you that 
he has come here.” * 

Sir Jasper simpered, and pressed the pretty entreating hand. 

“T shall be pleased to see any friend of yours,” he said, “so long 
as he is not too dear a friend;” and in the next moment Sir Jasper 
Denison and Mr. Holroyde were saluting each other courteously, while 
the widow introduced them. 

Of course there was the usual conventional small-talk. Mr. Holroyde 
was delighted with Roxborough, and still more delighted with Scarsdale. 
He had ridden over from Marchbrooke. Ofcourse Sir Jasper knew 
Marchbrooke,—Colonel Deverill Slingsby’s place,—and Deverill Slingsby 
himself, one of the nicest fellows in the world, and an old chum of 
Mr. Holroyde’s. 

“We were at Eton together,” he said; “and when I went to the 
University he went to Woolwich. Since then the fellow has been in 
every quarter of the globe, and has done some very wonderful things, I 
believe. I remember seeing him at a ball at the French Embassy with 
his breast all a-blaze with decorations. But of late years the dear old boy 
has retired upon his laurels, and amused himself with farming at March- 
brooke, where I need scarcely tell you that his wheat costs him a hun- 
dred shillings a quarter, and his mutton two-and-sixpence a pound.” 

This mention of Colonel Slingsby placed Mr. Holroyde at once on 
an orthodox footing. The man who was received at Marchbrooke might 
be pretty safely admitted at Scarsdale. Deverill Slingsby was a bachelor, 
and had been something of a military mohawk in his fiery youth: but 
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he was supposed to be tolerably steady now; and he came of one of the 
best old families in the county. 

Sir Jasper had ample opportunity for a critical examination of 
Arthur Holroyde, as that gentleman stood opposite to him in the 
broad afternoon sunlight. Mrs. Harding’s visitor was fifty years of 
age, and looked older than he was; but he possessed all that elegance 
of figure and easy grace of manner which generally belong to a man 

who has lived forty years in good society, and has not been overtaken 
by the vulgar demon called fat—the arch enemy who can blight the 
patrician grace of a Prince Regent, and degrade that sublime personage 
into an object for a spiteful Brummel’s sneer. 

Arthur Holroyde was tall and pale and slim. No one had ever 
called him a handsome man. There were many people who had called 
him plain; but Adonis would have envied the easy grace of his move- 
ments, Apollo might have fallen sick for very spite on beholding the 
airy lightness of his manner, Antinous might have committed suicide 
after contemplating his feet and hands. 

His march throagh life had been one triumphal progress, so far as 
the fair sex had been concerned. He was not a profligate; but there 
are few profligates who have been so deeply steeped in baseness as 
Arthur Holroyde. He was a vain man; and he would have sacrificed 
a universe to the gratification of his vanity. 

“T am not handsome,” he said, “and I 4m no longer young. 
There is a bald patch on the top of my head, and the obnoxious bird 
has trampled out my youth by planting impressions of his hateful 

‘ feet. at the corners of my eyes. Iam pallid and wan, and sallow and 
faded. Let the handsome men beware of me. Let the young men 
tremble before my approach. My name is Arthur Holroyde, and I 
have never spared friend or enemy. Ve victis !” 

Sir Jasper was not inclined to be altogether delighted with any 
friend of Mrs. Harding’s; but as Mr. Holroyde might possibly throw 
some accidental ray of light upon the utter darkness of the lady’s ante- 
cedents, the wily Baronet decided upon encouraging him. He called 
to the groom, and ordered the handsome chestnut to be taken to the 
stables. 

“You will dine with us, I hope, Mr. Holroyde. We are very quiet 
people; but when Mrs. Harding honours us with her company we have 
at least one powerful attraction.” 

Arthur Holroyde bowed. 

“JT had intended returning to Marchbrooke before seven,” he said; 
“but as my friend gives me perfect liberty, and as he never waits dinner 
for any one, I will yield to the temptation you kindly offer me. I have 
heard a great deal of Scarsdale and of its master.” 

“T suppose that means that you’d like to see my pictures,” answered 
the Baronet. “We get so many cockneys here who don’t know any 
thing about them, and who tramp past a Guido or a Sebastian del 
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Piombo as coolly as if it were a sign-board, that I am always very glad 
for them to be seen by any one who knows his Vasari.—Will you act as 
cicerone for your friend, Mrs. Harding? He will scarcely care to hear 
poor Browning’s categorical descriptions, or want to be told which pic- 
tures are ‘considered very fine’—We dine at seven, Mr. Holroyde; and 
if you will give me half an hour before dinner, I think I shall have 
just light enough to show you some nice little bits of modern art in 
the rooms we inhabit.” 

This was a polite way of giving Mrs. Harding and her friend their 
freedom. The widow flung a pleading glance after Sir Jasper as he 
moved towards the window of his study; but the Baronet was disposed 
for a nap, and resigned himself to the idea of leaving his charmer in the 
society of a possible rival. 

“Why should I be afraid of rivalry?” he thought, as he settled 
himself in his luxurious chair, and closed his eyes lazily. “ Don’t I 
know that the widow wants to marry me, and has come here on purpose 
to marry me; and that itis only a question as to whether I am prepared 
to make the sacrifice?” 

As Sir Jasper disappeared from the terrace, the expression of pleading 
tenderness dropped away from Mrs. Harding’s face, leaving her counte- 
nance as cold and hard as if it had been cut out of stone. It is a very 
common simile; but the hard cold face was utterly stony in its sharply 
rigid outline and dull chalky pallor. The widow and her companion 
walked slowly away from the neighbourhood of Sir Jasper’s open win- 
dow in silence, until they had reached the further end of the terrace. 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Harding at last ; “ what do you want with me? 
and why have you followed me here, where—” 

“ Where you have plans with which I may possibly interfere. My 
sweet—Blanche, I think it is, isn’t it? how very awkward these 
changes of name are!—my dear Mrs. Harding, if you will only be 
reasonable I will do all in my power to assist your little feminine specu- 
lations instead of interfering with them. Do you value my power as a 
diplomatist so poorly that you will not trust me? My sweetest Blanche, 
—which is really a very pretty name, only a little too much a la jeune 
meess for so gorgeous a creature as yourself,—why not confide in me 
spontaneously, instead of placing me in the absurd attitude of a gen- 
tlemanly detective, for ever following up accidental clues in my quest 
of you? I found the pretty little poulet you left for me at your lodg- 
ings, informing me that you would be absent a month or two at the 
latest, and would write to me directly you returned. My dear child, if 
I had been an importunate bootmaker you could scarcely have treated 
me with less confidence. Surely, my own Blanche, you ‘cannot be 
so weak as to suppose there is any possible combination of circum- 
stances under which you could escape me. As a matter of course, I 
guessed where you had gone; and as an equal matter of course I di- 
vined why you had gone there. My friend Deverill Slingsby, one of the 
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most thorough-paced scoundrels and the best of fellows I ever had the 
happiness of knowing, has a place within twelve miles of this. I wrote 
to inform my friend that I should have the pleasure of shooting a few 
of his partridges, and I came down here the day before yesterday—de- 
voted yesterday to the partridges; yesterday evening and until two 
o’clock this morning to my friend’s society ; and rode over here this 
afternoon. And now, dear old associate of my brighter days, let us 
talk seriously.” 

“You had better come and look at the pictures,” said Mrs. Harding, 
in a voice that was as cold and hard as her gloomy face. She looked 
wonderfully like Gervoise Catheron this afternoon, and Gervoise in his 
worst mood. ‘You. had better walk through the show-rooms; Sir 
Jasper will expect you to know something about the pictures when 
you dine with him.” 


Mr. Holroyde assented with a graceful shrug of his shoulders and 
an airy flutter of his hands. 

“T have done all the galleries in Europe and America,” he said ; 
“why shouldn’t I do Scarsdale? One infliction the more will scarcely 
annihilate me; but oh, fairest of cicerones, let us be quick about it.” 

The windows of the painted drawing-room were open, and Mrs. 
Harding entered the state apartments of the Abbey by one of them. 
There was that chilly atmosphere of emptiness which always seems to 
pervade chambers that are kept for show and not for use, however care- 
fully they may be aired and warmed. Mr. Holroyde skipped lightly 
through the apartments, glancing here and there, and shrugging his 
shoulders at every thing. 

“Hum, hah !—man drinking, the nose seen through the glass is very 

fine; sold at Christie’s for eleven hundred guineas as a Murillo; I believe 
it’s a Velasquez. Greuze!—no, my dear friend; not a genuine Greuze. 
I don’t pretend to much in that way, but I think I know Greuze. Old 
man—bony and black and grim; Caravaggio. Why do people paint old 
bony black men? and why do other people give enormous sums for them 
when they’re painted? Perugino!—yes—‘ that’s as may be,’ as Tony 
Lumpkin observes. Saint tormented by Imps, by hell-fire Breughel. 
What a wonderful power of detail that fellow had! Vandyck! Ah, no 
gentleman’s gallery is complete without an example of my courtly An- 
thony.—And now, dearest Blanche, we’ll rest ourselves on that quaint 
old window-seat and converse. I’ve taken a bird’s-eye view of the col- 
lection, and I think I know how to talk to Sir Jasper. So let’s be 
serious. A charming park, by the way. There seems to be some rustic 
festivity going on yonder under the trees. What is it?” 

Mrs. Harding explained the nature of Miss Denison’s féte. 

‘Miss Denison !” exclaimed Arthur Holroyde. “Oh, there is a Miss 
Denison, is there? Our friend the Baronet has daughters?” 

“One daughter.” 

“Indeed! One daughter—and. sons ?” 
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‘No, there is no son.” 

“Then the daughter is an heiress, I conclude.” 

“She is something more than an heiress, for she came into posses- 
sion of a very handsome fortune left her by her mother when she came 
of age a year or two ago. And she will have another fortune from her 
father.” 

“ And this place—is it entailed? Is there any obnoxious heir-at- 
law who can come and turn Miss Marcia out of house and home when 
her papa dies ?” 

“T believe not.” 

“ Humph!” muttered Mr. Holroyde; “ Miss Denison is rather an 
eligible parti.” 

Mrs. Harding looked at him with a malicious smile. “I wonder 
whether you think yourself still invincible ?” she said with a sneer. 

*T wonder whether I am still invincible,” answered Mr. Holroyde 
coolly. ‘The man who wishes to conquer must start by thinking him- 
self invincible. I think the first Napoleon’s fortunes only turned when 
his remorseful fancies about poor Josephine inspired him with the idea 
that his star had deserted him. But let us be business-like, my dear 
Blanche. You want to know why I have followed you here. Unhap- 
pily the answer to that question is a very common one. Will you spare 
me by guessing it ?” 

“You want money,” answered Mrs. Harding moodily. 

“Don’t say that J want money, my sweetest friend,” replied Mr. 
Holroyde almost plaintively; “I never wanted money in my life. I 
look upon the vulgar coinage of the realm with utter disgust, as the 
source of all the unpleasantness and the larger half of the crime of the 
universe. Do you think that of my own accord I would come to you 
for so many sordid pounds and shillings, the mere weight of which would 
tear the linings of my pockets and destroy the set of my coats and 
waistcoats? But my creditors want money—the Jews want money; and 
finding myself pestered on every side, I came to you as the wealthiest 
friend to whom I can appeal; and need I say that I came to you the 
more especially because you owe your wealth to a happy thought of mine, 
and that but for that happy inspiration you might be at this moment 
enjoying the noble hospitality of your country in some parochial esta- 
blishment?” 

“T wish to heaven that you had never crossed my path!” cried the 
widow passionately. “I wish to heaven I were a beggar in the streets, 
instead of the wretched slave I am!” 

“Then go and be a beggar in the streets,” replied Mr. Holroyde in 
his airiest manner. “'That’s such an absurd way of putting the thing, 
you know. When a man comes howling to me and says he wishes he 
was dead, I reply, ‘Then go and de dead, my dear friend. Your country 
will hold an inquest on you, but your country will not interfere with 
your liberty so far as to prevent your killing yourself’ And when you, 
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my foolish Blanche, talk absurd nonsense about being a wretched slave 
—a slave with fifteen hundred: and upwards per annum—how can I 
reply otherwise than I do? You wouldn’t like to take off that pretty 
muslin—trimmed with real Valenciennes I perceive—or that sweet thing 
in bonnets; you wouldn’t like to exchange Patterson’s boots for the 
conventional beggar-woman’s ragged sandals, or Sir Jasper Denison’s 
hospitality for the casual ward in Roxborough Union. My Blanche, 
above all things let us be sensible. You owe me every thing. I claim 
something. You received the half-yearly payment of your income a 
few weeks ago; never mind how I know it, since I do know it. I want 
three hundred and fifty pounds.” 

Mrs. Harding shook her head. 

“Tt is quite impossible,” she said. “I paid my milliner a very heavy 
account before I left London, and I owe a good deal to different people.” 

“T am sorry to hear that you have been so extravagant. But I 
must have the three-fifty—that is to say, the Jews must have it.” 

“T tell you again it is quite impossible,” answered the widow in 
a dogged manner that was quite foreign to Sir Jasper’s enchantress. 

“And I deeply regret to be obliged to remark for the third time 
that I must have the money,” returned Mr. Holroyde presently. ‘“ Your 
own life has been happily so remarkably exempt from trouble, that 
you have no idea what importunate fellows the Jews are. I can’t say, 
by the way, that I have received any wonderful indulgence from the 
Christians; but when a man is down in the world, it’s always a safe 
thing for him to fasten his difficulties upon the Jews. I suppose it’s 
the old business of the scapegoat over again. But to return to those 
unpleasant moutons of ours: I really must have the three-fifty.” 

“ But if I haven’t got the money—” 

“Oh, I think you will find the money. If you can’t manage to oblige 
me just now, when you are living at free quarters here with our dear 
Sir Jasper, when are you likely to be able to oblige me? My dearest 
Blanche, don’t let us be nonsensical. You know you must give me the 
money. Wouldn’t it be much wiser to give it with a good grace?” 

The widow’s handsome head drooped on her breast in an attitude of 
sullen despair. So might the Clytemnestra of Aischylus have looked 
when she stood beside her victim’s bath waiting till it should be time 
to throw the fatal net about that kingly form. But Mr. Holroyde was 
most serenely indifferent to dark looks. He wore a handsome cameo- 
ring on one of his tapering fingers, and he amused himself by taking it 
off that finger and trying it on the others, with the air of having only 
that moment discovered what a handsome ring it was, and what charm- 
ing fingers they were. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Harding after a pause, “you are quite right, I 
must give you the money, and as much more as you choose to ask for. 
Of course you will take care not to make: me too. desperate, for then I 
might really throw off the mask, and tell Godfrey Pierrepoint every 
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thing, and go out into the streets to beg or to die. You will keep the 
sword dangling above my miserable head, but you will take care the 
hair does not break. Have you ever read any stories about those 
wretched galley-slaves? I have. Now and then some desperate 
scoundrel escapes from Toulon. To do so is, I believe, something as 
nearly impossible as it very well can be; but there are men who do it. 
And then the creature goes back to Paris, where all his crimes have 
been committed, and the only place in which he can be happy; and he 
sets up some little low wine-shop—the White Rabbit, or the Red Mill, 
or something in that way, and is doing well, and has saved money, 
when one day an old comrade drops in and calls for his choppe, and 
recognises the landlord. You know what the comrade does, Mr. 
Holroyde. He talks about that ‘gulf’ of a place out yonder, and he is 
very friendly, and then on parting company he borrows a handful of 
francs, or a napoleon, as the case may be, and he goes away. But the 
White Rabbit has not seen the last of him. He comes again, and 
again, and again, and every time he comes he must have drink and 
money. He sprawls about the benches, and he spills his wine upon the 
floor, and he smokes in the faces of the sober customers, and sings vile 
songs, and he must have money before he will go away. And he comes 
again, and again, and again, till the wretched runaway thinks it would 
be better to have the old torture of the iron upon his leg and the 
southern sun beating down upon his head once more. I think the 
French call that sort of thing chantage, don’t they, Mr. Holroyde?” 

“T don’t know any thing about it, my dear madam. I don’t read 
third-rate French novels—horrible books, with smudgy engravings in 
the middle of the page, to say nothing of an inveterate limpness and a 
tendency to double-up suddenly, just as you are beginning to be inter- 
ested. But, my dearest Blanche, the light is going; and if I am to do the 
civil to Sir Jasper Denison, I must go and look at his modern pictures. 
By the way, you will not forget that I want that three-fifty between 
this and nine o’clock. It happens fortunately that you have the feminine 
notion about bankers, and are in the habit of keeping your balance in 
the secret drawer of your dressing-case, or in your jewel-box, amongst 
those bracelets and brooches which represent the scalps of your victims. 
Between this and nine! Remember, I have a twelve-mile ride before 
I sleep to-night.” 

Mr. Holroyde and his companion were walking through the long 
gallery as he said this. The widow paused with her hand on the green- 
baize door that communicated with the inhabited portion of the Abbey, 
and looked Arthur Holroyde full in the face with angry threatening eyes. 

“T wonder you are not afraid that I may murder you,” she said in 
a low voice. 

“Do you? My dear child, you ought really to give me credit for 
more penetration. The last thing in the world I have to fear is any 
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fellows who commit your revengeful murders are unhappy desperate 
devils whose lives are not worth a halfpenny to them. Your life is 
worth fifteen hundred a-year, and you are a handsome woman; and Sir 
Jasper Denison admires you; and there is a very pretty little game to 
be played yet with the cards you hold in your hand. No, dear Blanche, 
I am not afraid of you. If you could get any one else to murder me, 
it would be a different thing; but we don’t live in romantic Italy in the 
age of the Borgias ; and the hireling assassin with the infallible dagger 
is not available. What nice times those were, by the bye! Do you re- 
member what the woodcutter said when he saw Cesar Borgia throw his 
brother’s corpse into the Tiber? ‘I shan’t put myself out of the way 
about that,’ said he; ‘I see that sort of thing every day in the week.’ ” 


Mr. Holroyde found Sir Jasper basking before a cheerful fire in 
the yellow drawing-room, whither the visitor was conducted by Mrs. 
Harding, who was the Baronet’s bright Circe once more, and no longer 
the haggard Clytemnestra of the picture-gallery. The September even- 
ing was cool; and the yellow drawing-room was rendered all the more 
agreeable by that cosey fire. Mr. Holroyde approached the hearth as 
gaily as if he had just concluded the pleasantest interview possible 
between devoted friends, and began to talk Allan Cunningham and 
Charles Blanc for the Baronet’s edification; while Mrs. Harding retired 
to dress for dinner. 

The light was not good enough for the inspection of Sir Jasper’s 
Ettys; so the two gentlemen lounged over the fire, talking very plea- 
santly, until they were disturbed by the entrance of Marcia and the 
curate, who was to dine at the Abbey after the performance of his duty. 

“The vans have just departed, papa,” said Marcia; “and the chil- 
dren were singing the Evening Hymn as they rode away. I can’t tell 
you what a happy day it has been to them, or how much I owe to Mr. 
Silbrook’s untiring exertions.” 

Poor Mr. Silbrook had exposed himself to a meridian sun and a 
September wind until his face was too red to be susceptible of becoming 
any redder, or he would have been covered with blushes as he acknow- 
ledged this compliment. While he was responding to Miss Denison in 
a husky murmur, Sir Jasper interrupted him. 

“Marcia,” he said, “let me introduce you to a friend of Mrs. 
Harding’s, who is good enough to dine with us. My daughter Marcia, 
Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Holroyde,” suggested the visitor. 

“My daughter, Mr. Holroyde. Mr. Silbrook, my friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. Hol— Why, Marcia, what’s the matter?” 

She had turned suddenly away from the little group, and had sunk 
into the nearest chair. But she rose as her father spoke, and answered 
him quietly: “ Nothing, papa. Iama little tired, and—I shall scarcely 
have time to dress.” 
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She paused for a moment, looking steadily at Arthur Holroyde, as if 
she could not resist the impulse that prompted her to see what this man 
was like; and then she left the room very quietly, but so quickly that 
Mr. Silbrook, eager to open the door for her, plunged forward in the 
dusk and ran aground against a triangular ottoman. 

Five minutes before the butler announced dinner, he was intruded 
upon in the sanctity of his pantry by breathless little Dorothy, who 
entreated him to inform Sir Jasper as quietly as he could that Miss 
Denison was too tired to return to the drawing-room, and would take 
a cup of tea in her own room. 

“Which I do not hold with, giving dinners to charity-children, and 
making the servants’-hall unbearable with the smell of roast-beef, and 
the housekeeper’s-room as damp and sticky as a laundry with the steam 
of plum-puddings,” remarked the stately butler to Dorothy Tursgood. 

Mr. Holroyde was considerably disappointed by the absence of the 
heiress; and a dull despair took possession of the curate when Sir 
Jasper coolly announced the fact of his daughter’s fatigue. He had 
looked forward with such thrilling enjoyment to this banquet, to be 
shared with her. He ate his dinner without knowing what he was 
eating. The lights and the flowers and the glitter of silver and shimmer 
of fairy glass delighted him not. He dropped the ice in his soup, and 
spilt the salt in his wine; and the beautiful Marquise, in her wine-dark 
violet dress, was not there—not iis marquise at least. Mrs. Harding oc- 
cupied her old place on Sir Jasper’s right hand, a little paler than usual, 
but with a languishing pensive air that charmed the Baronet; and she 
had contrived to dress herself to perfection in a demi-toilelie of pale-gray 
silk relieved with delicate pink, and with one large half-shattered rose 
fastened amongst the luxuriance of her dark hair. It was a natural 
rose; and as she talked to Sir Jasper, the perfumed petals were scat- 
tered by a motion of her graceful head, and fluttered upon his shoulder 
in a little shower of sweetness. Perhaps the half-blown rose was what 
Balzac would have called a mouche. 

Once in the course of the dinner there was a little pause in the 
conversation, and Mr. Holroyde, rousing himself as if from a reverie, 
exclaimed: “Oh, by the way, I wonder what has won the Leger. I am 
not a ‘horsy’ man, and indeed don’t take the faintest interest in that 
sort of thing; but however indifferent a man is, he is apt to find 
himself wondering at this time in the evening.” 

He said this with his most graceful carelessness of manner; and his 
indifference was quite genuine. He was mot a horsy man; no man 
who cares to be a hero amongst women ever is; and as to the race— 
somebody would be ruined no doubt, and somebody else would win a 
heap of money, and there would be a general shuffling of the cards, but 
no possible gain therefrom for Mr. Arthur Holroyde. How was he to 
guess that on that northern race-course there had been another hazard 
above and beyond the ordinary prizes and the ordinary hazards of the 
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meeting, and that a horse had run for no less a stake than the brilliant 
Arthur Holroyde’s life—and had lost! 


CuapreR XXVII. 
‘AND I—WHAT I SEEM TO MY FRIEND, YOU SEE !” 

THE telegram that reached Roxborough in the September evening 
brought despair to the hearts of Henry Adolphus Dobb and his most 
dangerous adviser. The news came almost as quickly as it could come 
to the tobacconist’s shop, where the two men sat pale and nervous, try- 
ing to look unconcerned, trying toe carry matters with a high hand, and 
to smoke their cigars and talk lightly of general topics, but suffering a 
torture only second to that of the wretch who waits in the dock while 
a British jury deliberates upon his doom. A breathless boy came with 
the telegram. The tobacconist was horsy, and went shares with a 
sporting neighbour in the expense of the message. There were a good 
many men in the shop, privileged customers, all waiting for the same 
intelligence, and all failing dismally in the attempt to assume an easy 
and indifferent bearing. They pressed round the tobacconist as he 
tore open the envelope and read the message; but Dobb pushed 
fiercely through the little throng, and put his hand upon the man’s 
shoulder, craning over him to look at the paper in his hand. 

“ Fly-by-night first, Heliogabalus second, Twopenny-Postman a bad 
third.” , 

And neither the lieutenant nor the clerk had backed the horse for a 
place: they had backed him to win! They had set their lives upon 
“this little chance,” like Dr. Mackay’s Salamandrine, and had lost. 

Mr. Dobb’s face was of a dull livid complexion as he rejoined his 
companion, a little way outside the eager circle round the tobacconist. 
Gervoise Catheron had no need to ask any questions about the mes- 
sage; he could read the result of the race in the face of his friend. They 
went out into the street silently, and they had walked several yards 
before either spoke. They turned as if instinctively out of the bustling 
crowded High Street into that dismal little lane leading to the river, 
the dreary little lane in which Gervoise had walked with the brilliant 
widow some nine months before. Men in difficulty or despair seem to 
take to these dirty lanes and dark obscure alleys as naturally as a wild 
animal takes to his covert. 


“This is a nice fix you’ve got me into!” the clerk said at last in a 
hoarse breathless manner. 

“Don’t say /’ve got you into it, Dobb, old fellow. Lord knows J 
didn’t make the horse lose,” pleaded the lieutenant, in whose tones 
there was some touch of fear. It is not pleasant for the tempter to 
encounter the reproaches of his victim. Surely once or so in the course 
of that dark life-drama Mephistopheles must have been ever so little 
afraid of Faust. 


* No, but you told me he was safe to win,” answered the clerk with 
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a bitterness that was almost hysterical. “You talked and talked until 
you talked me into being a worse fool than yourself. Yes, and fifty 
times a worse fool, for what risk have you run in backing the horse? 
Ive staked my name and character, and my house and home, and 
the bread I eat, upon him ; and what did yow stand to lose? What 
does a beggar lose when he gets his friend into a hole ?” 

“ Come now, Dobb, I say, old fellow—” 

“ Gervoise Catheron,” cried Henry Adolphus, turning upon his com- 
panion savagely, “ how are you going to get me the money that I took 
out of the safe in our office? It must be put back there, every sixpence 
of it, before Saturday night. How are you going to get it?” 

“Don’t be violent, Dobb. I—I—can’t talk about how I shall get it 
while you go on like that; but—I—z/ill get it.” 

“You shall get it!” cried the clerk. “Yes, as sure as there’s a 
heaven above us, you shall! I know your little game. You'll try to 
fool me in this matter as you’ve done in others. It will be to-morrow, 
Dobb; and next week, Dobb; and the week after next, Dobb. That 
won't do this time. I’m telling you no lies; though, you’re so accus- 
tomed to telling them yourself, I daresay you can’t believe another man 
can tell the truth. I tell you that if I don’t get that money between 
this and Saturday night, I shall be a disgraced man before Monday 
morning. You found out that old Sloper had gone to Rotterdam, did 
you ? that was very clever of you; but you didn’t take the trouble to 
find out when he was coming back. What does that matter to you? 
Youre not his clerk. Yow’re not responsible for the money that’s been 
taken out of the safe. You won’t be a beggar and a thief if the money 
isn’t put back there. Old Sloper will be home on Saturday; and before 
he goes to bed on Saturday night, he’ll have me in his private office and 
have the account of the cash collections out of me, down to the last 
halfpenny, and he’ll bully if there’s a halfpenny short. That’s what I’ve 
got to look to, Mr. Catheron ; and you must get me that money.” 

The brewer's clerk trembled with excitement and passion. If he 
had been a prime-minister and his honour and position at stake, he 
could not have been more deeply moved. A hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year is not much in the abstract; but it is a great deal when 
it represents the income which seven years or so of patient labour and 
very tolerable conduct have enabled a man to achieve. And though a 
brewer’s clerk’s honour and good name may not be much in the history 
of the world, they are supremely important to the brewer’s clerk him- 
self. Moreover, Henry Adolphus Dobb was a pompous little man, and 
had been wont to lord it over his circle. Disgrace to him would have 
been infinitely more bitter than to a humbler spirit. 

“Don’t I tell you that I'll get you the money?” said the lieutenant 
peevishly. ‘It’s no good glaring at me like that, as if you were going to 
have a pound of my flesh and were eyeing me over to see where you’d 
take it. I can’t coin the money, or pick it up out of the mud in this 
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lane. You must give me time—reasonable time,” added Mr. Catheron 
hastily; for the clerk made a kind of spring at him—he had heard that 
miserable phrase about the giving of time so often before. “I tell you 
I’m not going to drop you into any hole. Between this and Saturday 
you shall have the money, come what may. I—TI think I know a 
quarter where I can get it; and it shall be got.” 

“ You think you know a quarter!—what quarter? Why didn’t you 
get money from that quarter before, when you told me you could not 
- beg, borrow, or steal a five-pound note to bet upon that confounded horse ?” 

“Never mind about that, Dobb. Perhaps I have had money from 
the quarter I speak of, and have been obliged to dispose of it to more 
pressing creditors than you, and haven’t liked to tell you about it for 
fear you should turn disagreeable. Never mind where or how I get the 
money; I tell you it shall be got.” 

Yes,” answered the clerk, “I know your sneaking tricks. You'll 
be getting leave of absence, and you'll run up to London on pretence of 
looking for the money, and you'll stay away till after Saturday; and 
when you come back, your friend Dobb—your tool and your catspaw— 
will be in Roxborough Gaol on a charge of embezzlement, and you'll 
snap your fingers at him outside his bars. And who'll believe him if 
he says that the fine gentleman tempted him to take the money? Not 
a living soul. T’ll tell you what it is, Gervoise Catheron,” cried Mr. 
Dobb, stopping suddenly and seizing his companion’s coat-collar with no 
very gentle grasp,“ I’m not going to leave you till you get me that money. 
If there’s any quarter you can get it from, go there at once and I’ll go 
with you; but I’ve been fooled once too often, and know what you are; 
and, so help me Heaven, I won’t partcompany till I’ve got that money !” 

* Dobb, for mercy’s sake be reasonable !” 

“Yes, you’d be very reasonable if you stood in my shoes. Do you 
know what it is to have lived in a place, man and boy, for seven-and- 
twenty years? No, you don’t. Do you know what it is to have worked 
hard for every bit you’ve eaten and every drop you’ve drunk, and to be 
able to lay your hand upon your heart and say you don’t owe any man 
a sixpence, and never wronged any man out of a farthing? Not you. 
Do you know what it is to live in a place where every one has known 
you and been friendly to you ever since you were a child, and knew 
your father before you and your grandfather before him, and knew ’em 
both for honest men? Not you, not a bit of it. It’s natural to you 
to cheat. It’s natural to you to have men pointing at you as the fellow 
that owes them money and will never pay it. It isn’t in you to under- 
stand what disgrace is to such as me.” 

“ Dobb,” said Mr. Catheron, “ if—if—I was circumstanced in any 
way but what I am, I should knock youdown. I’m in your power, and 
you're free to insult me. I’ve got you into a hobble, I know; but if 
you'll have a little patience with me, I’ll get you out of it.” 

* Between this and Saturday night, remember. The money won’t 
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be worth sixpence to me after Saturday night. I know what old Sloper 
is: there'll be no mercy there. Not an hour’s grace, if I went down 
upon my knees for it.” 

“You shall have the money,” answered the lieutenant with an air 
of conviction. But Mr. Dobb was not to be satisfied by any vague 
assurances of this kind. He had been too often beguiled by his friend’s 
delusive promises. He insisted upon knowing what mysterious source 
the lieutenant relied upon, and little by little Mr. Catheron was induced 
to reveal the fact of his connection with Sir Jasper’s fascinating visitor. 

“She’s a kind of relation,” he admitted, as the clerk pressed him 
closer and closer. “And she has more money than she can know what 
to do with; but she’s as mean as she can well be. However, when she 
knows my position is desperate, she’ll shell out handsomely, I daresay.” 

“Oh, you daresay, do you?” cried the clerk ironically. “ A deal oi 
good your daresaying will do me on Saturday, when old Sloper hauls 
me over the coals in his private office, where the very chair he sits upon 
is made to turn on a pivot, in order that he may spin round suddenly 
at any moment and stare a fellow out of countenance with those old 
ferret’s-eyes of his. I tell you what it is, Mr. Catheron, I’ve a strong 
suspicion that the name of the lady you’ve been talking about is Mrs, 
Cock-and-a-bull, or Mrs. Harris, or Mrs. anybody that never had any ex- 
istence; and that the whole story is an out-and-out crammer. But if you 
think I’m going to be made a fool of this time, my friend, you’re very 
much mistaken. They may lock me up in Roxborough Gaol after Satur- 
day night; but between this and then I’ll stick to you like old boots.” 

Hereupon, of course, the lieutenant again protested. And after a 
great deal of protestation and argumentation, it was finally agreed that 
Mr. Catheron should write a letter demanding an immediate interview 
with the lady at the Abbey, and that the clerk should not only read this 
letter, but should with his own hands deliver it to Mrs. Harding. 
Nothing less than this would satisfy Mr. Dobb, and the lieutenant 
found that it was necessary to satisfy Mr. Dobb at any cost. The two 
young men went straight to Amanda Villas, where the face of Selina 
Dobb greeted them very wan and fretful of aspect. Henry Adolphus 
had been erratic in his habits lately, and Twopenny-Postman had made 
a considerable breach between the husband and wife. 

“The teapot’s as cold as a stone, and the kettle has been off the 
boil for the last hour,” said Selina plaintively, as she followed her 
husband and his friend into the little parlour, where a sloppy teatray, 
a brown earthenware teapot, a jagged-looking quartern loaf in the last 
stage of staleness, and all those ragged cuttings of slate-coloured glazed 
lining, and balls of cotton and strips of whalebone and open papers of 
pins which belong to the process of dressmaking adorned the table. 
But the clerk only muttered, “Oh, d—n! nobody wants your cat-lap !” 
as he pushed away the pins and glazed lining with a ruthless hand, and 
cleared a little space upon the oil-cloth table-cover. 
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“ Catheron wants to write a letter,” he said; “so look sharp with the 
pen and ink, ’Lina.” 

“T think Mr. Catheron might find it convenient to write his letters 
elsewhere, instead of making a rag of Miss Pennekit’s new silk-dress,” 
replied Mrs. Dobb stiffly. 

She had just picked up a rustling silken garment which the two 
men had walked over. Her pale eyes had an angry look in them as 
she turned them upon the lieutenant. She had begun to understand 
that he was a dangerous friend for her husband, though she had no 
idea of the extent of the danger. 

“Miss Pennckit and her dress may go to Bath!” exclaimed the clerk, 
with defiance in his tone. “ Give us over the pen and ink, will you?” 

Spoken to thus contumaciously, Mrs. Dobb performed her husband’s 
behest with a dignified sulkiness, which is a wife’s best armour. Of 
course she would have something to say to Mr. Dobb about this even- 
ing’s behaviour; but what she had to say would keep, and would be all 
the better for keeping. Sir Emerson Tennent tells us that the croco- 
dile is troubled with so weak a digestion that he will not eat his prey 
while it is fresh, but will hide it for some days, and devour it by and 
by in a state of decomposition ; and in the same manner do some wives 
hide away their grievances, until the wrong grows rank with long 
keeping. Mrs. Dobb handed her lord and master a very smart china 
inkstand, with very little ink and a very execrable pen in it; and 
then she gathered up Miss Pennekit’s dress and its belongings, and 
withdrew. She thus asserted her position as an outraged matron, and 
had the best of Henry Adolphus. He had asked for pen and ink, and 
she had given him pen and ink; but he had not asked her for paper, 
and she had not given him paper; though she was perfectly aware that 
such a commodity was necessary to the production of a letter. It was 
rather a satisfaction to her to hear him opening little drawers and cup- 
boards and using bad language in his search for what he wanted, as she 
settled herself to her work in the adjoining chamber. 

Mr. Dobb found a few sheets of note-paper at last; and Gervoise Ca- 
theron scrawled his brief epistle, with the clerk looking over his shoulder. 


“My DEAR BiAncnE,—I want to see you on particular business, 
and the first thing to-morrow morning, if possible. I don’t want to 
come to the Abbey, as I daresay you wouldn’t care to see me there. 
But I’ll meet you in the wood; say somewhere between the west gate 
and the Hermitage, and say eleven to-morrow morning, which will give 
you time to slip out after breakfast. Send me a line to say ‘ Yes’ to 
this, or appoint your own time; but let it be early to-morrow. I am in 
a desperate fix this time, and must have help somehow or other.—Yours 
always, G. C. 

P.S. The bearer may be trusted.” 





The letter was folded and sealed under Mr. Dobb’s eye. Indeed 
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that gentleman watched the document with an air that implied his 
apprehension of possible legerdemain on the part of Gervoise with 
regard to this mysterious epistle. When he had put it in his own 
waistcoat-pocket, the clerk seemed a little more comfortable than he 
had been since the news of the Postman’s defeat. But even then he 
was by no means quite easy in his mind. He put on his overcoat and 
hat, and bawled to his wife to the effect that he was going out again, 
and wouldn’t be back for an hour or so; and then looking very suspi- 
ciously at Mr. Catheron, he said: 

“Come, you may as well go with me. It’s a walk; and you can 
walk that way as well as any other.” . 

But the lieutenant pleaded some duty which would oblige his return 
to quarters; and the clerk was fain to part company with him at the 
gates of Castleford Barracks, very much against his will. 

“He may get leave and be off to London, and sell me, for all I 
know,” thought Mr. Dobb, as he made his way by back-slums and bye- 
roads to Roxborough Bridge. 

He walked so fast—in an involuntary hurry, which arose from hurry 
and tumult of his mind rather than any necessity for haste—that he was 
hot and breathless by the time he came to the bridge. He leaned 
against the stone balustrade to recover himself, and mopped his damp 
forehead with his pocket-handkerchief. As he stood bareheaded doing 
this, he looked down at the water flowing so quietly under the ponder- 
ous arch. 

“Tfthe worst came to the worst, you're pleasant and cool,” mut- 
tered Mr. Dobb; “and I’d rather face you than the people who’ve known 
me ever since I was a child, and the fellows I’ve been cheeky to. They’d 
have it out of me with interest if I was in Roxborough Gaol for em- 
bezzlement; and there’s not one of ’em would pity me or believe I’d 
been made a fool of. ‘ Downy Dobb’ they’ve called me, and I’ve been 
proud of it; but I should find my downiness go against me if I was 
in trouble.” 

The chimes of Roxborough Cathedral pealed the first quarter after 
eight as the clerk mused upon the bridge, and a little drizzling rain 
began to fall from a black starless sky. Through this rain, which got 
heavier every minute, Mr. Dobb walked to Scarsdale, and presented 
himself, a miserable object, at the servants’ entrance. It was after 
nine o’clock by this time, and a hopelessly wet night. 

“A case of cats and dogs,” Mr. Dobb remarked, as he spun his hat 
upon his hand, making a kind of ornamental water-work for the edifi- 
cation of the man who admitted him. He was on familiar terms with 
all the Scarsdale servants; for the ale consumed at the Abbey was 
Sloper and Halliday’s manufacture. There were malthouses and brew- 
houses that might have served for Sloper and Halliday themselves at 
the back of the Abbey, but Sir Jasper objected to the smell of brewing; 


and there had been no such thing as home-brewed October since the 
time of the last baronet. 
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Mr. Catheron had enjoined his friend to convey his letter as quietly 
as possible to the lady for whom it was intended; so the clerk pretended 
that he had come to Scarsdale with a message from his wife to Dorothy. 
Little Dorothy was sent for, while Mr. Dobb dried his wet garments 
before a blazing fire in the chief butler’s own room, and sipped some 
steaming brandy-and-water prepared for him by the chief butler’s own 
hands. She came, flushed and breathless; for as there was only one person 
worth speaking of in her world, she had taken it for granted that the 
clerk had brought her tidings of her lover. 

The chief butler laid down his newspaper and withdrew as Miss 
Tursgood entered the room. He was a most gentlemanly creature in a 
pompous way, and did the right thing upon all occasions. 

“You'll find me in Mrs. Browning’s room, if you'll step that way 
before you go, Dobb,” he said politely. ‘In the mean time I beg you 
to consider this apartment at your own disposal.” 

“Ts—is any thing the matter with Gervoise?” cried Dorothy be- 
seechingly, as the door closed upon the butler. She saw that Mr. 
Dobb’s countenance was disturbed, and she looked at him with terrified 
appealing eyes, as if he held her fate in his hands. It does seem like 
this sometimes with regard to the messenger of trouble. It seems as if 
his voice were the voice of Fate, and as if it lay in his power to make 
our sorrow more or less. 

“Oh, Lord, no! there’s nothing the matter with him, Doll!” an- 
swered Mr. Dobb contemptuously, as if it were not in the nature of the 
lieutenant to have any thing the matter with him; “ but there’s a pre- 
cious deal the matter with me. However, that’s neither here nor there; 
or, at any rate, it isn’t here. You’ve got a lovely female residing under 
this roof by the name of Harding.” 

Even with the prospect of Roxborough Gaol looming darkly upon 
him in the dim future of Saturday night, Mr. Dobb’s music-hall ex- 
periences compelled him to say “lovely female,” where another man 
would have said “a lady.” 

“Yes, Henry Adolphus.” 

“Then what you’ve got to do is to give her this letter, on the quiet; 
and to bring me an answer, likewise on the quiet; and to be uncommon 
lively about it; for I’ve been cooking myself long enough before this 
fire; and sha’n’t I get black looks from that precious cousin of yours 
when I get home?” 

“ But Mrs. Harding is sure to be in the drawing-room, and I don’t 
know how I shall get to speak to her without every body knowing,” 
answered Dorothy, taking the letter. “Why, it’s from Gervoise!” she 
cried, as she recognised the weak illegible hand. 

* Well, who said it wasn’t?” 

“ But whatloes he want with Mrs. Harding?” 

“Never you mind that. There’s no occasion for the green-eyed 
monster to exhibit his obnoxious claws. It isn’t a Jove-letter—I can 
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tell you that, Miss Tursgood; and that’s about all I can tell you. So 
the sooner you make yourself scarce, and bring me back the answer, 
the better.” 

Dorothy was fain to accept her cousin’s assurance. She was not so 
much jealous as mystified by the errand entrusted to her. Of course, if 
it had been a love-letter, it would not have been given to her to deliver. 
And then Mrs. Harding was ever so much older than the lieutenant. 
Gervoise had dropped hints about his acquaintance with the brilliant 
widow; and that acquaintance had been put forward as the reason why 
Dorothy’s engagement must be kept a secret from her kind mistress. 

She made her way to the corridor, out of which the family apart- 
ments opened, and waited for the chance of communicating with Mrs. 
Harding. She had not to wait very long. A man came carrying coffee- 
cups on an antique salver. Dorothy asked him to tell Mrs. Harding 
that a person wished to speak to her; and five minutes afterwards the 
lady came out into the corridor. 

“ Well,” she said, rather sharply; “ what is it?” 

* A letter, please, ma’am; and I am to wait for an answer.” 

The widow took the missive, and tore open the envelope. Her face 
clouded as she looked at the address, and it grew darker as she read the 
letter. After reading it, she stood for a minute or so thinking; and 
there was such an absent look upon her face, that Dorothy fancied she 
had forgotten all about the answer. 

“ Will you please to let me have the answer presently, ma’am?” the 
little maid asked meekly. 

“The answer is ‘ Yes’-—nothing else. Who brought the letter; and 
how did it come into your hands?” asked the widow, looking at Dorothy 
with searching eyes. 

“Tt was brought by my cousin, ma’am; at least, my cousin’s hus- 
band, who is a friend of Mr. Catheron’s.” 

“A friend of Mr. Catheron’s! You have got the name very pat, 
upon my word, Miss Tursgood; and pray do you know Mr. Catheron?” 

The girl’s face grew crimson as she answered, “I have met him at 
my cousin’s, ma’am.” 

It seemed such a hard thing not to be able to look straight into 
those scornful eyes, and say, “ And I am to be his wife.” But the dark 
shadow of secrecy already overhung Dorothy’s life, and she endured this 
penalty as patiently as she would have endured heavier penalties for 
his sake. 

She dropped a little curtsey, and tripped away. The widow looked 
after her with a malicious smile. But perhaps there was a little touch 
of envy underlying her scorn. Not to win half-a-million of money could 
Mrs. Harding’s world-worn face have glowed with those ingenuous 
blushes; not for the prize of an empire could her feet have tripped 
along the corridor with that elastic girlish step. 

“T wonder whether it is nice to be young and fresh and silly, like 
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that,” she thought. “I can’t remember the time in which I did not 
know the world almost as well as I know it now. I have to thank my 
father for that—and for very little else.” 

She went back to the drawing-room, where Arthur Holroyde was 
making himself very agreeable to his host. The rain had begun a little 
before the time at which the visitor had asked for his horse; and as the 
night grew blacker and the weather more hopelessly bad, the hospitable 
Baronet had insisted on Mr. Holroyde remaining. 

“Your friend will understand that a twelve-mile ride on such a 
night as this is an impossibility. I suppose you told him where you 
were coming?” 

“Oh, yes; Deverill knew I was coming to Scarsdale.” 

“Then he will naturally conclude you are stopping at Scarsdale. 
But if you think there is any likelihood of Colonel Slingsby’s household 
being inconvenienced by your non-return, we can send a boy with a 
message. I don’t suppose stable-boys have any objection to this kind 
of weather.” 


Mr. Holroyde protested that there was no occasion for the sending 
of any messenger. 

“ Dare-devil Deverill’s servants—they used to give him that sobri- 
quet in his mess—are too well accustomed to the erratic habits of their 
master. There will be no sitting up forme. There will be a door left 
unbarred somewhere in the back premises, and a candle on the hall- 
table, I daresay; but no further preparation for my coming. 1 don’t 
think they ever do lock the doors at Marchbrooke, by the by; but as 
Slingsby is a collector of bull-terriers, the burglars allow him to enjoy 
his old silver. He has been giving five-and-twenty shillings an ounce 
for candlesticks lately.” 

“A more civilised taste than I should have given him credit for,” 
murmured Sir Jasper, toying complacently with a bonbon-box, which 
had, or had not, been given by Louis XIII. to Madame de Chevreuse. 

So Mr. Holroyde stayed at the Abbey, and gratified Sir Jasper 
amazingly with his conversation; or perhaps still more so by the grace- 
ful manner in which he listened to Sir Jasper’s discourse. He slept in 
the blue bedroom, in the bed by which Godfrey Pierrepoint had lifted 
his soul to heaven in the passionate prayer of his blighted manhood. 
And yet no uncomfortable dreams haunted the placid slumbers of the 
elegant and easy-going Arthur Holroyde. It had been his habit to 
take life lightly, and not to think too much of unpleasant things. He 
brushed the record of his sins and follies off his memory almost as easily 


as he brushed the dust from his coat in these latter days when he had 
no valet to do it for him. 








Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Mexico: THE CALLE San FRANCISCO. 
“ EuGENIO ?”—Yes, I think Eugenio will do. He has not been trotted 
out for a very long time; and to an age which seems to be in such 
a consummate hurry to forget every thing that happened the day 
before yesterday, the threadbare old dummy may seem almost a novelty. 
In the days when no essay was deemed worth reading which was not a 
servile imitation of Sterne—rest his disreputable bones!—every body 
apostrophised “‘ Eugenio,” and Laurentius their master was, in his affec- 
tation of personifying an abstraction, only imitating Walton and Howel. 
Like Thomson’s “lovely young Lavinia,” “ Eugenio” once had friends, 
and their name was legion. Did the Essayist wish to edge in a morsel 
of commonplace morality, or give to a trite platitude the tinsel gleam 
of a philosophic aphorism ; or better still, did he wish to kick over the 
traces of his intolerable dulness, bolt into the nearest wayside pasture, 
and nibble at the sweet herbage of fine writing or sentimental reflection, 
he set himself forthwith to apostrophise “Eugenio.” He called him 
“scholar,” “friend,” “ pensive youth,” and similar leathern and prunellan 
epithets. The public was bidden to picture “ Eugenio” as a pale youth 
with a high forehead and romantic mien, who had wasted much midnight 
oil in studies of the belles lettres,— What are the Belles Lettres? Bells 
Life?2—and worn-out his delicate lungs in disputations at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. I fancy the real Eugenio—whenever he existed—was 
often such a scholar as Goldsmith’s Man in Black, who “liked beef ;” 
and I imagine the “pensive youth” was more frequently apostrophised to 
know whether he would pay for t’other pot while the Grub-Street hack 
read the proof of his last Essay on the Vices of the Great and the Cor- 
ruption of Statesmen to him: the pair wondering whether the proprietor 
of Foq’s Journal would grumble at twenty-four shillings a sheet for 
didactic sedition. Goldsmith himself did a good deal to kill “ Eugenio;” 
and Charles Lamb—the literary father of Washington Irving, as Irving 
was the literary father of Charles Dickens—finished him off, laughing 
him away as gently as Cervantes laughed Spain's chivalry. He has 
been superseded now by the “kind reader,” or the “dear brother” or 
“sister,” to whom we are so fond of appealing, after we have been read- 
ing the essays of the late W. M. Thackeray. But “ Eugenio” shall live 
again. Let me revive this poor shadowy scarecrow, that never did any 
one any harm, save to make them believe they were writing something 


pretty. ‘“ Eugenio” will serve my purpose for a brief spell in the Calle 
San Francisco, Mexico. 
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And I promise that I am only about to call this weasened plastron 
into action, because I am about to say something very stupid. My 
Eugenio, then, with what very different eyes do different people behold 
very different things and plans! There; ¢hat is stupid enough, is it 
not? What is one man’s meat, scholar, is another man’s poison. My 
young friend, that which disgusts you may fill me with infinite joy and 
delight. You have told me, pensive youth, that you cannot abide 
Tupper. Now, I have passed many a sportive hour over Martin Far- 
quhar, and hope to pass many more as sportive. You think Tennyson 
the greatest poet of the age: I don’t. You do not admire Mr. E. W. 
Cooke’s pictorial idea of Venice: I do. Youthink Mr. John Ruskin one 
who, as an art-critic, has reached the unapproachable and the sublime: I 
think that to a rood of really good brilliant prose he gives you fifty acres 
of confounded trash, and, half the time, does not know what he is talking 
about. You think the Noctes Ambrosiane witty, humorous, sarcastic, 
vigorous, eloquent, profound: I look upon them as an amplification of 
the propos des buveurs of a knot of conceited, vindictive, vulgar, and 
drunken pedants, set down by a man of real learning and genius, but 
who was more than three parts mad. Why do we differ thus, my 
Eugenio? Why is it that you believe in the Davenport Brothers, and 
Mr. Sludge the medium, and the Baron Goldenstubbe; whereas I, as 
regards all those personages, am a confirmed sceptic? Because, Teddy, 
—excuse my being so familiar,—you are wise and good, and have the 
poetic insight, and the divine afflatus, and all the rest of it, while I am 
a ninny and a dolt. 

I was reading lately, my E., the agreeable periodical called the 
Saturday Review. I was scanning its columns in quest of some viru- 
lent abuse of myself; for I had lately published a book, and I am 
bound to say that when such an accident occurs, I rarely find my 
old foe the Saturday backward at plying the scourge and the brand- 
ing-iron. It must love me, for it chastens me perpetually. Well, I 
was disappointed for once,—or, at least, the pleasure was deferred, 
—but I found, instead, a long and not badly-written article upon the 
City of Mexico. I pricked up my ears—I have very long ears, 
Eugenio—'as the familiar sound struck on the tympanum of my 
memory; for I have been in Mexico, and the memories of my residence 
there, all brief as it was, are among the happiest and pleasantest I 
can recall, my whole life through. I read the article, from beginning 
to end, with an interest that never flagged. I am bound to say, now, 
that I consider the entire performance dull, irrational, and spiteful ; 
but, given a subject in which you are really interested, even to absorp- 
tion, and what narrative or essay, or statistical table even, on the theme 
of your choice, will seem dull to you? The writer of this paper, I 
thought I could discern from internal evidence, had been in Mexico 
city ; and{I fancied him to be in the flesh one of two things—either a 
superficial, purblind sort of creature, who had stayed there but a very 
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short time; gotten but an uncomfortable room at Iturbide’s Hotel; 
known nobody in the city but his banker, who was not too civil to him, 
and didn’t ask him to dinner; got robbed by the guerilleros between Vera 
Cruz and the Cumbres; played at Monté once, and lost ten ounces in 
half-an-hour, and had so come away sickened with the entire place, and 
determined to show it up and expose the gross imposture on his return 
to England ;—or (this is a terribly long sentence) I pictured-him a dlasé, 
saturnine, and dyspeptic being, full of bile, blue-pill, and bigotry, who 
had lived a long time in Mexico, and hadn’t liked it, or maybe had grown 
tired of it; who had fallen in love there, and been jilted; or taken shares 
in mines which never paid; or had, in some manner or another, conceived 
a dislike to the place. Were he one or the other, he made a most furious 
attack on the quondam capital of the unfortunate Montezuma. An Eze- 
kiel in disguise, he lifted up his voice and prophesied against this city 
most virulently. He had nothing to say in its favour. His discourse 
was all banning and cursing. He thought most meanly of it. The streets, 
he admitted, were certainly rectangular; but what of that! they were 
full of dust, filth, ordure, and all manner of abominations. The founda- 
tions of the whole city were rotten, and underneath them was a great 
black lake, full of the. putrefying bodies of millions of dead Indians. 
He might have added that the houses were all askew, and painted in 
glaring colours; and that their azofeas, or flat roofs, were used by the 
benighted inhabitants for the purpose of drying linen. The Alameda, 
or public garden, the candid soul continued, was a wretched place; the 
Paseo, or public drive, a dusty road a mile or more long—it is three— 
where every body went for the purpose of staring at every body else. 
It strikes me that the self-same objection might be urged against Hyde 
Park at the height of the season. There was never, he went on, a city 
where the tourist had less to see. ‘There were no churches, museums, 
or galleries; in fact, there was nothing at all but scorching heat in the 
sun and icy cold in the shade; fever, cholera, typhus, dysentery, beggary, 
bankruptcy, gambling, weedy horses with a preposterous pawing action, 
assassination, and highway robbery. And to wind up, not content with 
denouncing the city itself, he spoke slightingly of the Valley of Mexico, 
not half so respectfully as he should have done of the Peak of Orazaba; 
and characterised the sea-voyage from Southampton to St. Thomas, 
from St. Thomas to Havana, from Havana to La Vera Cruz, and thence 
through the tierra caliente, and through the gorges of the Cumbres to 
Rio Frio, as intolerably weary and dreary. The pleasant companion! 
the affable being! 

Eugenio, I have known those who have been to Venice and declared 
that enchanting city a “miserable den;” who have thought the Grand 
Canal a mere ditch lined by tumbledown barracks; and the accommoda- 
. tion of a gondola not half so good as that afforded by a smug steamer 
on the Thames. Eugenio, I have met with men sans foi ni loi who 
have characterised Messina as a “dirty hole;” who have found nothing to 
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admire at Geneva ; and averred that they were very much bored at Rome. 
“‘ How did you like Constantinople?” I asked one of these geographical 
gnostics once. He told me that he couldn’t get any effervescing citrate 
of magnesia at Stampa’s; that the woman at the Italian Opera at Pera 
couldn’t sing a bit; and that he had been very much bitten by fleas at 
Misseri’s. He should have stopped at Stony Stratford, and given Stam- 
boul the go-by. You and I can do nothing with this description of men, 
Eugenio. We must regard them and let them pass. How do we know but 
at the time the Reverend Lawrence Sterne was staying at Dessin’s Hotel, 
Calais, there was a crusty British traveller roaming discontentedly about 
the court-yard, who sat in a désobligeante, and was pestered for alms by 
a friar, and went afterwards to Paris and bought a pair of gloves of a gri- 
sette; and returning afterwards to Brentford in Middlesex, declared Calais 
to be a filthy place, Paris a miserable hole, and the French a wretched 
set of fiddlers and dancing-masters who wore cocked-hats and ate frogs. 

About a hundred and twenty years ago an English Sea-captain, who 
was making a voyage round the world, anchored for a time at La Vera 
Cruz—he was lucky not to have been driven from that perilous road- 
stead by a “norther’—and gathered some information about New Spain, 
its chief city, and the inhabitants thereof. He describes the city of 
Mexico Proper as being six miles round, and containing upwards ofa hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls. He says that the streets are wide and 
well-paved, and run at right angles to one another. He says that there 
are five “ causeys” or causeways running through the gate into the city, 
“which vies with the best in Italy for noble structure and beautiful 
women.” It must be confessed that to this he adds, by way of caveat, 
“the women prefer Europeans to their own countrymen, which occa- 
sions such irreconcilable prejudices between ’em that a European can 
scarce pass a street without being molested.” Many of the inhabitants, 
he says, are negroes, many mulattoes, and many more Indians. There 
are twenty-two nunneries and twenty-nine friaries of different orders 
within the city; and all richer than they ought to be. The cathedral 
maintains ten canons, six demi-canons, six demi-semi ditto, one chief 
sacristan, four royal chaplains, and has a revenue of three hundred 
thousand pieces of eight per annum. The water is very cool, and the 
gardens round about the city one carpet of flowers. There are three 
harvests every year: one in June, another in October, and the third 
uncertain, as the weather turns out. The maize grows to a prodigious 
size; and you may live like a fighting-cock on half a piece-of-eight per 
diem. There’s no brass money here, and the smallest piece of silver is 
threepence; so that you buy herbs and small-fruits for cocoa-nuts, sixty 
or seventy of which, as times go, are valued at an English sixpence. 
The usual habit worn by the natives is a short doublet and wide 
breeches, and a cloak of several colours on their shoulders, which they 
cross under the right arm and tie under the left ear by the two ends, in 
a great knot. They all wear their hair long, which they will by no 
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means part with. The Indians adorn their narrow coats with figures of 
beasts, birds, and feathers. Both sexes are of a very dark colour, but 
endeavour to make themselves fair by smearing themselves with pounded 
herbs. They daub their heads with thick clay to refresh them and 
make their hair black. The mestigo, mulatto, and black women are 
most in number; but, not being allowed to wear veils or the Spanish 
habit, and despising the Indian garb, they wear a thing like a petticoat 
across their shoulders or on their heads, “ which makes ’em look like so 
many devils.” The blacks are very insolent, and are so much increased, 
that if it ben’t prevented, they may at one time or other endanger the 
country. Thus the old Sea-captain. But there is little need that I 
should go back to him, or to a hundred and twenty years ago, or to the 
oldest Gemelli, who wrote about the city of Mexico in 1697, or to scores 
of Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries — it must be owned that the 
R.R.P.P. do romance a little for the greater glory of the Church some- 
times—or even to so recent a tourist as Alexander Von Humboldt, 
whose “ New Spain” was almost the first revelation to Western Europe 
of the existence of a country where, for aught any one knew or cared, 
Montezuma still reigned, and the war-god Huitzilopotchli still enjoyed 
his horrid sacrifices. As proof of my position that Mexico is not a miser- 
able one-house place, but one of the most astonishing and picturesque 
cities in the world, will you believe in a large tome I have, given to me 
by a Mexican cacique,—a cacique, by the way, who wore patent-leather 
boots,—called Jerico y sus Alrededores—Mexico and its environs—colec- 
cion de Monumentos, Trajes y Paisajes, dibujados al natural y lithographi- 
ados por los artistos Mexicanos, and in which all the palaces and plazas, the 
fountains and gardens, the churches, theatres, and convents of the fair 
city are set down in sumptuous chromo-lithography? What! you won’t 
believe in a book of prints? Chromo-lithographers, you urge, are apt, 
under the influence of an enterprising publisher, to tell fibs pictorial. 
Well, I have a box full of photographs and stereoscopic slides. Will 
you believe them? At least the camera obscura is a chamber of truth; 
and “the sun cannot lie,” as the Federals have it when they exhibit 
cartes de visite of poor creatures in the last stage of atrophy as average 
samples of Northerners just released from Southern prisons. Then 
your own eyes shall convince you that the cathedral of Mexico rivals 
that of Seville in magnificence; that the Teatro Nacional is as hand- 
some, internally, as Covent-Garden Opera-House; and that a Mexican 
ranchero is as great a “swell” in his way as a captain in the Life- 
Guards. Finally, will you believe me? The Morning Star, apropos of 
a book I once wrote on North America, after giving me a grotesque 
nickname compounded of the cognomens of two notorious liars, Man- 
deville and Mendez Pinto, was good enough, lately, to wonder that I 
should be so sensitive about being accused of falsehood in narrating 
that which I had seen in the course of travel; so that I may be taunted 
for doubting whether any testimony of mine respecting what Mexico is 
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or is not like can be received as credible evidence. I1t is refreshing, 
is it not, for one whose life has been passed in wandering wp and down 
and going to and fro on the earth in quest of truth, to be called by 
a scurril Radical “Mandeville Pinto Liniage,’—a penny-a-liner and 
a liar? 

It having thus been settled between us, Eugenio, I trust to our 
mutual satisfaction, that no two men see the same thing with the same 
eyes, the classical quotation Quot homines tot sententie will no doubt, in 
this connection, recur to you. I will dismiss you, scholar, with a 
gentle kick. Accuse me not of ingratitude; deem not I use thee ill. To 
bestow kicks in lieu of halfpence on those who have served us, and for 
whose services we have no further occasion, is a habit common to 
mankind. 

Mexico, as I found it—perhaps under somewhat favourable circum- 
stances, for the inhabitants had just gotten rid, through the French, of 
the Juarists, and were in hopes, through the proximate arrival of the 
Emperor Maximilian and an Austro-Belgian legion, of getting rid of the 
French—was, first of all, an exceedingly jolly city. I lived in the 
principal thoroughfare, the Calle San Francisco, at one end of which 
is the Plaza, or Cathedral Square, and at the other the Alameda, or 
public garden, in a splendid mansion—which might without exag- 
geration be called a palace, and which belonged to my good friend 
the Cacique, with whom I had come from Havana. My host had 
a capital stud, and a full-blooded Arab was placed at my service. 
What I did with him I may tell you some of these days. Then he had 
a beautiful English country house at Tacubaya, beyond the palace of 
Tchepultepec, about five miles from the garita of Mexico, and a couple 
of farms, called the Escalera and the Cristo—ranchos is the proper term 
—in the valley. An account of our rides and drives, our picnics and 
fétes champétres, would fill a volume, although I was only his guest for 
five weeks. He gave a grand dinner twice a-week, to which all the 
nicest people in Mexico came; and after these banquets we used to hold 
a comfortable little séance at Monté, when a good many pieces-of-eight 
—ay, and pieces-of-sixteen, and pieces-of-thirty-two—were won and lost. 
I shall never forget the dinners in the Calle San Francisco; and if my 
memory proves treacherous to me in that particular, the remembrance 
of our equally merry breakfasts would atone for the loss. Apart from 
the social enjoyment I found (for every one I met was as kind and 
polite as only Spanish-American Dons can be), I derived infinite pleasure 
from roaming about the strange old city—now by day, and now by 
night—now in company, and now alone; diving into its odd nooks and 
corners; making the round of its wonderful churches; mingling with the 
crowd of Indians in the market-places, choked with fruits and flowers; 
watching the quaintly handsome equipages in the Paseo (Rome and 
Mexico are the only two cities where you can still meet with a coach-and- 
six, the axle-boxes, the wheel-tires, and the spokes all solidly gilt, and the 
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turn-out of a Mexican Don beats the equipage of a Cardinal hollow), or 
joining with the crowd of gaily bedizened cavaliers mounted on more 
gaily caparisoned steeds in the Alameda. You can’t well fall out of a 
Mexican saddle, any more than you can fall out of a hammock on board 
ship, if you only get into it properly; and if the saddle doesn’t keep you 
in, the stirrups, which are nearly as big as sitz-baths, and the Mexican 
hat, and the Mexican dress of leather embroidered with silver, will keep 
you up. I am a plain person, who never had any pretensions to taste 
or elegance in costume: and I have some difficulty in persuading my- 
self, now that I have come back to Bloomsbury, and sally forth every 
morning with goloshes and an umbrella, that I have ridden about the 
streets of a city of two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants on a 
white Arab worth two thousand five hundred dollars, and in a cos- 
tume between that of a matador at a bull-fight and the Courier of St. 
Petersburg at Astley’s. We never know to what we may come, or to 
what we may return. 

The Calle San Francisco itself is a very long and perfectly straight 
street. Mexico, indeed, is built wholly on the chessboard pattern, like 
Philadelphia and most of the modern cities in the United States. Our 
good friends the Yankees, however, have no right to claim this sensible 
plan of laying out a city as an invention of their own. So far, indeed, 
as their own part of the continent is concerned, they borrowed the idea 
from Sir Christopher Wren, who, foiled by the dunderheaded Commis- 
sioners for re-building London after the great fire, in giving a rect- 
angular plan to the metropolis, strove to carry out his scheme in 
the designs for the city of Charleston, which he was employed to 
furnish by the noble Proprietor of his Majesty’s Plantation of South 
Carolina. Did the insufferable conceit of calling our American colonies 
“ Plantations” ever strike you? One would imagine from the term 
that landscape-gardeners had to be sent out to reclaim a barren waste, 
and lay it out in parterres and shrubberies. “ Plantations!” America 
was “ planted” so thickly that the first settlers had hard work enough 
to clear the very littoral from the primeval forest to find pathways 
for their cows. Still, centuries before Philadelphia, or Charleston, or 
New York were ever dreamt of, Mexico existed; and, as the capital of a 
vast empire, was laid out on the rectangular plan mentioned above. In 
olden times, moreover, it may be hinted, more than three parts of the 
site now occupied by gardens and public places were under water. 
Mexico was built in the very centre of a lake in the midst of a 
valley. It was a kind of inland and transatlantic Venice; and was 
approached from ¢erra firma by the “causeys,” or causeways, of which 
the old Ship-captain speaks. Many of the principal streets of the modern 
capital were, in ancient days, water-ways; and the Indians of Montezuma 
paddled about with their fruits and flowers on the canals, as their de- 
generate descendants do on the Canal de la Viga now. 

The Calle San Francisco is at once the Pall Mall, the Regent Street, 
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and the Strand of Mexico. Many very stately mansions and hotels are 
there, as also the principal shops for the sale of European articles. High 
up the street too is a huge edifice most profusely decorated in the 
florid pre-renaissance style of Mexican architecture, called La Casa del 
Imperador Iturbide. It has a vast courtyard or patio, with the usual 
covered gallery with chambers opening out of it running round. This 
is now the chief hotel of the city. There the diligences from Vera 
Cruz, Orizaba, Puebla, Jalapa, Guadalajara or Leon arrive. There are 
several very handsome suites of rooms at the hotel Iturbide, a very 
decent table-d’-héte and a good café; but, after all, it is a Spanish hotel, 
and Iberian hotel-keeping on either side the Atlantic is, it must be con- 
fessed, rather deficient in such little items as cleanliness and comfort. 
There are three cardinal points of badness at every Spanish house of 
entertainment. First, the landlord can never be got to understand that 
his guests want a bed to lie on. Next, the most difficult thing in the 
world is to persuade him that any body requires any thing to eat or 
drink. Third and last, he cannot be disabused of the notion that all 
passengers are passionately fond of fleas, bugs, rats, mice, and other 
“small deer” more repulsive, but unmentionable. 

This Hotel Iturbide has a strange history. It is now a mere Casa 
de las Diligencias, but forty years since it harboured very different guests 
from rancheros and tourists. It was built to be the palace of the ill-fated 
Augustin Iturbide, the Liberator and for a very short period the Em- 
peror of Mexico. Iturbide, a Spanish creole of noble family, was born 
at Valladolid de Metroacan, R.N.S., in 1784. He entered the royal 
Spanish army, and in the interest of the Viceroy and the domination of 
the mother country, fought for a long time against the earlier bands of 
patriots. In fact he did his best to rivet those chains which the Cura 
Hidalgo and the Cura Morelos—-scoundrels both, but patriots also—were 
striving to loosen. He was the opposite of Benedict Arnold; for when 
he abandoned his colours, it was to be true to his country, and not to 
betray her. His country bestow a prouder title upon him. They call 
him the Washington of Mexico. Iturbide was mainly instrumental in 
driving out the old Spaniards from the magnificent colony they had so 
long abused, and which they lost at last through their infatuated obsti- 
nacy. He extorted from the government of Madrid the Act of Emanci- 
pation. He became the idol of the hour; and half by his own intrigues, 
half by the acclamation of popular enthusiasm, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Mexico. A proud title. The throne of Maximilian, however, proved 
speedily as uncomfortably hot to Don Augustin Iturbide, as Guatimo- 
zin’s couch of torture was to that luckless Aztec. The Junta deposed 
him; he was driven into exile; but, on condition of his agreeing to live 
in Italy, he was promised a handsome annual pension. He turned up 
again shortly afterwards in London; got a small expedition together; 
traversed the ocean, and landed on the Mexican coast in the hope of re- 
conquering his crown. It was the story of Joachim Murat over again. 
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He was caught, court-martialled, and shot (1824), at San Antonio de 
Padilla. So there was an end of this Emperor of eleven months. He 
was undeniably, for all that, a man of varied parts and of great energy 
of character. In the portraits I have seen of him—and there is a vile 
daub or a viler lithograph of Don Augustin I.in almost every village in 
Mexico—it was difficult not to recognise the true Imperial look: I mean 
the Ruling Look—the regard that half coerces and half cajoles, and 
wholly persuades. After his countrymen had shot him to death, they 
were sorry for it. The poor man had left some children, whom he had 
caused to be carefully educated in the United States and in England. 
To them a considerable pension was allocated; and it is very much to 
the credit of the national character of the Mexicans that, throughout 
their innumerable revolutions, and who ever has been uppermost, Santa 
Anna, Miramon, or Juarez—and add twenty more if you please—the 
pension to the family of Iturbide has always been paid. It may have 
fallen into arrear sometimes, as one of the transitory governments which 
have distracted the republic for two score years drifted towards destruc- 
tion, but the incoming President has never failed to make good the 
deficiency. I daresay the holders of Mexican bonds devoutly wish they 
were the sons of the Emperor Augustin Iturbide. I had the honour of 
the acquaintance of His Imperial Highness Don Angel, second or third 
son—lI forget which—of the misfortunate sovereign who fell at San An- 
tonio de Padilla. He was a very diminutive prince, of a merry tempera- 
ment, full of information, who could speak English like an Englishman, 
and drink two bottles of dry sherry at a sitting, which, in the highly 
rarefied atmosphere of the table-land of Rio Frio, is much. His elder 
brother, Don Augustin, the “ Prince Imperial,” I did not know person- 
ally; but I often saw him, a tall angular man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, with a yellow granite countenance, clad in the ordinary 
short jacket and monstrous brimmed sombrero, calmly sauntering along 
the Calle San Francisco, a cigarito between his lips, and a big umbrella 
lined with white under his arm. He is said to have a great capacity 
for keen repartee, and to be one of the dryest humorists in Mexico. 
To him is attributed the saying, that the armed Mexican was individu- 
ally a thief, in twos or threes a guerilla, and collectively an army; and 
who in the scale of character defined his compatriots as consisting of first 
women, then children, and lastly Mexicans. Many a time have I 
watched Don Augustin strolling about the courtyard of the inn which 
was once his father’s palace, or calmly scanning the time-bills of the 
stage-coaches pasted on the door-jambs where forty years since stood 
the sentinels who used to present arms to him as Prince Imperial. Nor, 
when I beheld the good man puffing his paper cigar, and letting a vain 
world go slide, could I forbear thinking of Richard Cromwell placidly 
gazing, with country-cousins and gobemouches, on the House of Lords 
and the golden throne where he had once sat, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England. 
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High Horses. 


THERE are three kinds of horses bestridden by men, not counting the 
four-footed beast standing godfather to the rest; namely, hobby-horses, 
stalking-horses, and high horses. The first the coldest and wisest of 
us possess in some form or other; the second the frankest make use of 
when occasion serves, and the white walls of the citadel are becoming 
too evident; and the third we all mount at times, even including that 
rarest of human beings—a humble-minded Anglo-Saxon preferring other 
men to himself. Yes, even humble-minded Anglo-Saxons have high 
horses in their moral stables to take out for an airing when booted and 
spurred to the work; and if the humble-minded, then much more, and 
far oftener, the arrogant. 

The usual genesis of the high horse is temper; but there are other 
workshops as well; and fame, fine friends, success, a good fat legacy, or 
a well-margined income, even finery and dress, will build up a high 
horse any day, from whose back the rider looks down on the smaller 
multitude below with pity or contempt, as charity or pride is his 
dominant characteristic. But these are the more social or public forms; 
the domestic high horse is, as I have said, chiefly built on the lines of 
temper; and very ugly, wayward, warped and tangled lines they are ! 

There are one or two fallacies concerning domestic life which every 
one thinks it a kind of moral loyalty to repeat and pretend to believe; 
and one is, that homes are happy, and that families are contented with 
each other’s society, and by no means pining for enlarged conditions, or 
a liberal admixture of the stranger element. But those who are not 
afraid to look a truth in the face, however painful or iconoclastic, know 
that, as a rule, homes are not happy, and that, so far from families 
being content with each other, the great want of most English homes 
is of that same stranger element so sedulously excluded, to check the 
tempers and enliven the dulness of the domestic circle. This sounds 
very shocking—next thing to blasphemous; indeed as all plain-speaking 
is to those not assenting, or not brave enough to face the truth; for the 
last thing a man likes to see exposed is a bit of sham morality. “ Leave 
us our delusions” is the cry of the world, sticking its head into sand; 
and “ hide away disagreeable truths” the echo. To no good! Sooner 
or later the hidden cancer will eat its way through and show itself for 
what it is; and not the most elaborately-cherished moral sham can last 
beyond a certain time, nor resist the certain destruction inherent to its 
own falseness. 

Well, then, home is the place where the high horse of temper has 
his ordinary airing-ground,—where he shows-off his paces unchecked 
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by bit or rein, uncurbed by the presence of strangers, and unweighted 
by the pressure of the proprieties—where he is just a ramping, plunging, 
hard-mouthed devil that runs away with the family-coach and upsets 
it into the ditch, as easily as you can upset a loaded wheelbarrow with 
a loose wheel going six miles an hour down hill. Who takes offence 
so soon as one of your own people? whose eyes are so keen to discover 
causes of quarrel? who ferrets out slights that were never meant? un- 
kindnesses that were the last things dreamed of? insults about as real 
as the wry faces of the man in the moon? and finds provocations to 
anger in the most unconscious actions of life? Who but husbands and 
wives, and fathers and mothers, and brothers and sisters, and uncles 
and aunts, and the whole kith and kin of the family clan, ever leading 
the high horse by the bridle as a convenient mounting place on all occa- 
sions? The quantity of offended dignity in a household is something 
considerable taken in the block throughout the year; and tones and 
words and manners that would have passed unnoticed from a friend or 
even casual acquaintance, call up at home a whole troop of long-legged 
absurdities which go cantering off into the regions of offended pride as 
fast as those ridiculous legs can carry them. 

Henry is particularly engrossed by a book when Emma wants him 
to talk about Mary Jane’s impertinence, or that tall cousin of hers 
found in suspicious proximity to the beer-jug on the dresser. It may 
be that he is in the midst of the heroine’s most exciting adventure, and 
is burning with impatience to know how she escapes the fire or the 
shipwreck, the murder or the abduction, in the thick of which tre- 
mendous situation he has just found her. To a man up to his eyes in 
a murder, Mary Jane’s impropriety in bringing baby’s dinner half an 
hour too late, and then disputing the point hotly, or the possible busi- 
ness of a tall cousin dangling his legs on the dresser with a beer-jug by 
the side of him, comes rather tamely. He answers his Emma at ran- 
dom. ‘Perhaps he says, “Oh, don’t bother!” perhaps only, “Did she, 
my dear ?” in the tone of a man hearing nothing and caring less; at all 
events he gives her to understand that he does not want to talk to her 
at this moment; and forthwith Emma mounts the high horse and is off 
and away, past luring back by any number of kisses, till the foolish 
animal has tired himself out in the desert, whither she retires for a few 
hours’ sulks and needless misery—it may be for the sulks and misery of 
days, if that way inclined. Now Emma would not have been offended 
with a friend who had preferred to read a sensation-novel instead of 
chattering domesticities. She would have understood it as a quite 
righteous and lawful exercise of free-will, and would have no more 
taken it as an insult to herself than an expressed preference for goose- 
berries over plums. It is only because the high horse is so handy, with 
no attempt made to shut the door of the stable, or to force him down on 
those obstinate knees of his, that the Emmas and Henrys at home so 
soon mount and away. It is familiarity that makes his pace so easy, 
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and a canter off into the desert of ill-temper a thing of such frequent 
occurrence. There is no third person to see how he sprawls and floun- 
ders in that ungainly gait of his—no one whose esteem we forfeit by 
showing the outside ugliness of things; and so the high horse gets 
ridden by families with woful facility and persistence; and for one 
house where he is held in abeyance by mutual courtesy and mutual for- 
bearance, kept in the garret and fed only on bread-and-water, there are 
hundreds where he stalks abroad undauntedly, with his head up in the 
air and his neck as long as a giraffe’s, but with a back none the worse 
for all the heavy work he has to do. This says nothing against the 
real love which is the basis and the binding of home-life; only against 
the tremendous amount of happiness and consideration and self-re- 
straint which it pleases some to maintain is the rule there, in the teeth 
of any number of facts arrayed on the other side. 

Jealousy keeps a high horse of surprising nimbleness and surpassing 
size—love-jealousy the largest of all. It does not matter how assured 
one may be that one is loved truly, dearly, unfeignedly, and without re- 
serve; it does not matter either how certain one is of the constancy and 
devotion of the beloved—the high horse of jealousy is none the less to the 
fore on the smallest possible provocation, and the desert of unutterable 
desolation none the less handy, with reason or without, for the excursion. 
A waltz too many, a look too bright, a laugh too glad, even an acci- 
dental meeting coming at an inopportune moment, or accidental meet- 
ings coming too often, however undesigned—any one of these, or trifles 
still more airy, can bring out the high horse saddled and bridled, and 
make the foolish rider one of the most miserable of human beings, until 
such time as his or her insanity passes and leaves him able to climb 
down the steep ladder of humiliation to the solid earth again. Of 
course the rider of the high horse never allows that it is the high horse 
which he or she bestrides. It is always something else—a headache, or 
a cold, or “ I’m tired,” or “ Don’t tease me,” or “ Nothing,” majestically 
—when asked the reason for that icy perch; never a frank confession of 
being on the top of the ungainliest, crossest-grained brute in existence 
—scattering about desert-sand for pearls, drinking Dead-Sea water for 
champagne, and eating Dead-Sea apples for food. Girls do a great deal 
of this kind of thing. By sex and condition they are prone to high 
horsemanship of the most excessive character, and are never at a loss 
for reasons and occasions when to mount and away, but without a 

‘young Lochinvar as companion. Indeed some of them stand with foot 
in shoe and hand on crutch ready for a spring, if but so much as a note 
twangs out of tune to their accompaniment; and some never come out 
of the saddle at all, but sit there in a sublime condition of queenship, 
surveying the small world of men below them as if they were so many 
ants or emmets not worth their notice, and not equal to their grandeur. 
We need not grudge them their brief day of girlish queenship; for this 
is a kind that generally gets taken down far more pegs than it ever 
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mounted, and pays by extra humiliation as matrons for the extra high 
horsemanship in which it has indulged as maidens. But there is a 
notable difference between these last two examples, inasmuch as the 
first mounts its high horse out of temper, and the last is, as it were, 
borne into the saddle and fitted and dovetailed there by the pride and 
haughtiness natural to a certain class of English girls. For while one 
set of women look up to men as to their natural lov ers and protectors, 
another regards them as their natural enemies and tyrants; a third 
substituting “inferiors” for “tyrants,” but keeping the “enemies” 
intact. 

Argument is a grand field for high horsemanship. People get 
affronted at plain truths intelligibly spoken—at being put down, or 
put right, or put out; and as soon as they are worsted, and shown the 
real quality of the bosh they have been talking, the high horse comes 
round the corner, and away they go for a ten-mile gallop, with noses up 
in the air sniffing contemptuously, and tails flying out like streamers in 
the wind. “You dare to speak to me in that tone? do you know who 
Iam, sir?” “ You presume to contradict me? do you think you know 
better than I do?”—these are the preliminary neighings; and when once 
uttered, there is but small chance of the high horse subsiding into the 
meek and long-eared animal who takes his stripes patiently, and as if 
stripes were (as they are) of the daily bread of life; and who, though a 
less showy, is a far more estimable animal than that other. A man 
who can argue without a side-glance to the high horse when handled 
roughly and his weak plans exposed, is a rarity; the woman who can do 
so a greater rarity still; for myself, I should be inclined to think non- 
existent altogether—the power of accepting defeat quietly, and as a 
means of learning the way to future conquest, having been denied to 
women—doubtless for some good purpose, not self-evident, in social 
economics. Which leads to a parenthetical reflection, quite out of 
place here, by the bye, that, if they cannot bear the rubs and hard 
knocks incident to the hand-to-hand fight with the world, and such 
as men give and take with each other, they have no right to thrust 
themselves into the foremost ranks of the battle, insisting on shar- 
ing the glory but not the toil of the campaign. Let them work, 
and fight too, in heaven’s name, if any good is to be got out of it; 
but don’t let them expect drawing-room courtesies on the battle-field, 
and don’t let them fall back on their place and dignity as women when 
they get the same treatment as their brothers whose functions they- 
demand to share. Chapeau bas, and as many high horses as you like 
in the drawing-room, but in the corn-field or the battle covered heads 
and equality. No white-gloved, dainty-handed criticism because you 
are a woman—no suffering bad work to pass muster as being very well 
upon the whole for a woman—no sex recognised in art or literature 
save in its special beauties and special qualities; but no weakness par- 
doned, no slovenliness overlooked, no presumption dealt with tenderly, 
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on the plea of womanhood. The fight is too stern, and the aim too 
high, for all these impeding courtesies; wherefore let no woman come 
out from behind the safe screen of home who is not prepared to suffer 
as well as to do, to receive wounds and bruises as well as wreaths and 
decorations. Above all, let her leave her high horse at home, and refuse 
all aid but that sorrowful lift in the ambulance which we must perforce 
accept when we are carted off as maimed and incapable, having fallen 
under the weight of the work given us to perform. This is a long pa- 
renthesis, and not very harmonious to the subject-matter in hand. I 
apologise for it, and you need not read it unless you wish to do so. 

Rank makes high horses of any number of inches you like—is 
indeed the traditional workshop where that special animal is always in 
course of construction—but not always the higher in proportion to the 
growth of the family-tree. For true greatness, which is typified by 
noble birth, understands more about the beauty of respect than the 
self-assertion of pride, simply because it is able to afford a recognition 
which detracts in nothing from itself. Snobbery, on the contrary, must 
have a high horse of monstrous dimensions to make itself visible at all, 
and to show itself lifted out now from the dust-heap where its earlier 
days were passed. Snobbery cannot stand upon its own two feet, 
touching caps on a line with the rest of the rank and file; let its 
high horse be of the poorest materials possible—a thing of lath-and- 
plaster, stuck together with bad glue and covered with cotton velvet— 
a mere make-believe of a charger—it is better than nothing ; and snob- 
bery mounts into the saddle smirking, calling out to the world to see 
and admire the elevation of its seat, and to watch the witchery of its 
noble horsemanship. Nine times out of ten in the very midst of the 
grandest caracollings and gambades, down comes the make-believe in a 
shower of dust and splinters; and poor snobbery breaks its head, and 
sometimes its neck, in that tumble backwards on to the dust-heap where 
was its original sitting-place. Sometimes though the high horse is 
made of stouter material, as represented by consols and tenants’ rents; 
and then there is no tumble backwards, but a steadily-growing 
strengthening of the seat, and in some instances a steadily-increasing 
absurdity of height. In others, where there is a “ ground-tier” of 
common sense and a finer humanity than usual, the high horse dwindles, 
and comes by degrees to be a sweet and modest throne, whence, if there 
is any advantage of position at all, it is only the advantage of well-doing 
and the power of dispensing liberally. 

Some people get upon their high horses when they are in their 
best dresses—court-plumes and shining trains being wonderful trap- 
pings that way; indeed, able to make a high horse of any dimen- 
sions you like, when taken out and aired at St. James’s. So also 
does brand-new finery of a superior cut from superior marts of 
fashion. Marguerite in her Parisian costume—hat, coat, boots, gloves, 
all with the true Boulevard stamp upon them—has a very different 
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riding-place to plain Maggie at home, tramping through muddy lanes 
in tucked-up petticoats, and boots an inch thick and not Parisian. 
Her nose wears a different angle to what it wore when Maria Louisa 
came down from London last spring, and brought the’ real London 
fashions with her; for whereas it was then drooping in unlimited admi- 
ration and envy, it is now thrown up in as unlimited satisfaction and 
disdain, no one being equal to her in her present finery, or in any way 
approachable. A bonnet of the decided extreme in fashion, in com- 
panies where only the dowdy old shapes of last season are in vogue—a 
full-dress costume where the majority lounges about in undress, and is 
boorishly content with its insufficiency—even a pair of smart little bot- 
tines on dainty little feet will make a high horse, if a slender one; and 
I have known one fabricated out of well-fitting gloves at six-and-a- 
quarter, when a counter confession had to be made of sprawling sevens, 
or sevens-and-a-half, with a suspicion of gout or dropsy as the conse- 
quence. In fact, any thing in the way of extra finery can set certain 
people off on a canter of self-satisfaction; which indeed is one reason 
for the vitality of fashions, and the incessant transformations and snip- 
pings at shapes and patterns. Depend upon it, if fashion had no high 
horse in her train, men and women would be content to keep to things 
already known, and not give themselves the fatigue of formularising 
the unknown. If there was no glorification to be got out of new 
bonnets, the old ones would be worn out fairly enough before thrown 
aside. But with a high horse represented in each gauzy fabric, who 
would not qualify themselves for a ride, and so be able to look down 
on their fellow-creatures, and to hold up their heads with the best of 
them ?—all for the small charge of a Cranbourn bonnet! 

Fine friends give us a whole team of high horses, of a reflected kind; 
carrying us about on tiptoe not so much for what we ourselves are 
worth, as for what our friends are worth; thus doubling our value by 
implication only, but undoubtedly doubling it. Scarcely the strongest 
of us is proof against the temptation of mounting a high horse when 
we say “ My friend Lord Grandairs,” or “ My dear friend the Bishop of 
Mitretown;” speaking carelessly to poor country cousins with nothing 
finer than an esquire among them and one remote knight of dim and 
doubtful antecedents. And who does not know the thrill of joy that 
steals down from hat to boots when we ask one of our very grandee 
acquaintance, as a mere matter of course, “if he is going to the Duke 
of Broadlands’ to-night?—the ball of the season?” and receive for answer 
that he has not even heard of it! Then comes the moment of revenge 
to those understanding the scientific handling of tender mouths. All 
the splashings and splutterings of mud and dirt with which our grandee 
acquaintance has blinded us in times gone by, when seated on his high 
horse while we were toiling humbly afoot among the cart-ruts, come 
back upon us in accumulated force of memory; but we repay them 
with interest as we lift up our chin and pat the arching neck of our 
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giraffe-like steed, and say in a tone of surprised concern, “ You are not? 
how very odd! I heard all London was to be there; but perhaps it is 
a private affair after all, and his grace has asked only his intimate 
friends.” When that bolt is shot—and if well done, it can be shot with 
the precision of a hair and the force of a cannon-ball—then it would be 
as well to stick spurs into the sides of your beast and depart. 

Success too has a private steed lent out to the favourites of fortune, 
and at times very hard-ridden along the highways: never so hard, never 
with such an insolent swagger, with so much jingling of bells, or with 
s0 many caperings and highland flings, as when one passes the poor 
worn dusty wretches who have tried and failed, who have attempted 
and not succeeded. I have written a popular work—perhaps it is a 
poem, perhaps a novel, it may be a play, a history, or an olla-podrida so 
fashionable at the present time—at all events I have twanged my bow 
and shot my arrow, and hit the bull’s-eye right in the centre. I have 
succeeded. You, poor miserable Smith, have failed. I grant you, when 
we were boys together at school, you took all the prizes and I had all 
the canings; when we were at college together, you were in the highest 
class, and I in the lowest; you came out among the first ten, and I was, 
I believe, in the ignominious position of Wooden Spoon. But, don’t 
you see, my dear Smith, that was long ago? and all that too represents so 
much unavailable talent, so much ability and learning for which there is 
no market, and for a cartload of which no publisher will give you enough 
to pay for your paper and pens. I, on the contrary, without your know- 
ledge, your industry, or your weight of brain, have the knack; I can see 
the bull’s-eye, and I can drive my arrow straight into the centre. I am 
successful, and you are unsuccessful. I can write what will be taken, 
and what will give me a good income, and you cannot get salt to your 
porridge. Wherefore I have a right to the high horse; and it will not 
be my fault if I do not give you lessons in riding, worth copying when 
you have the chance. There are many ways of riding, you poor Smith. 
There is the openly insolent way, which is always unadvisable ; there 
is the backpatting way, which does better—“ Never mind, old fellow, 
better luck next time ;” there is the dolorously compassionate way, 
which will make you, Smith, dance in your shoes, and long to give me 
a taste of the leather at the toes; there is the candid way—* My dear 
boy, you see you mistook the bent of your genius entirely. Now if you 
had asked me, I could have told you that tragedy is your forte, and not 
comedy ; write a good deep sonorous tragedy—that’s your line—and 
take the town by storm ;” and there is the way more candid still— 
“Won't do, Smith; drop it altogether, and go back to old Capias’s office- 
stool; can’t be done—nature never meant you for a writer;” and there is 
the way of ingenuous self-laudation, which is the honestest way of all, 
if the most anhoying—* You see what J have done in that magnificent 
success of mine? Why do you not imitate me? you have powers equal 
to mine. Why not take a leaf out of my book, and learn by — 
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to be successful?” That is the way to ride the high horse; though, 
heaven help us all! it is no wonder if a poor body’s brain gets a little 
turned at the glorification and the incense which does attend success. 
I speak hypothetically, not having yet passed through the ordeal; but I 
make no doubt that if ever I did, I should have a high horse of my own, 
with quite as many bells on its collar as other people’s, quite as loud a 
neigh, and as wide a gallop, perhaps even exaggerating the high horse- 
manship of others. 

We get high horses and ride on them when we have more money 
than our neighbours; when we have testimonials and presentation-plates; 
when we inherit where we had no claim of birth or blood, unexpectedly 
and richly; when we take off prizes; or get into the newspapers for any 
feat of daring, not of such heroic dimensions as to annihilate the high 
horse altogether, which is a property belonging to true greatness ; 
when we get to the top of an Alpine peak, or walk a thousand miles in 
a thousand hours, or perform any other merely show-off bits of power 
—then we call out the high horse, and go off into the Eden of self-con- 
tent with drums beating and banners flying, the whole world our 
parade-ground, and society looking on approvingly. For, indeed, high- 
horse riding is a most seducing exercise; and we can scarcely wonder 
at those of our friends and neighbours who, being able to afford his 
keep, indulge themselves in a few daily gallops, the giraffe-legs carrying 
them so smoothly. 

It is of no good growling! Human nature, though a lovable, 
genial, generous thing, has its little weaknesses and vanities, its 
little barrel-organs playing set tunes before great ones’ doors, and its 
self-acting musical snuff-boxes tinkling out unending lauds to each 
man’s private ear. We must not then be grim censors of each other’s 
pet follies; especially when we reflect that we are all of much the 
same moral complexion when put into the same light of circum- 
stance, and that what I condemn in you to-day you may be able to 
brand with a burning iron upon my forehead to-morrow. Jones 
laughs at Smith —sometimes he does more than laugh — for his 
petty offences against the ideal; but when Jones and Smith change 
places, is the difference between them worth that bunch of cher- 
ries on the greengrocer’s slab? I think not. I think that Smith 
and Jones are merely interchangeable terms for the same display of 
human weakness, given the same opportunity ; and that when we do 
not see the high horse trotting at the heels of the successful, it is most 
frequently because he is artistically hidden, and not because he is still 
a foal unborn, unpastured, and unapparelled. 


E. L. L. 
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Book the Second. 


CuHapter VII. 
WHAT THE!R FRIENDS THOUGHT. 


Ir was not to be imagined that because Geoffrey Ludlow had married 
and settled himself in a not-too-accessible suburb, he had given up 
such of his old companions as were on a footing of undeniable intimacy 
with him. These were but very few in number; for although Geoff was 
a general favourite from his urbanity and from the absence of any thing 
like pretentiousness in his disposition, he was yet considered slow by 
most of the bolder spirits among the artist-band. He was older than 
most of them certainly, but that was scarcely the reason; for there were 
jolly old dogs whose presence never caused the smallest reticence of 
song or story—gray- and bald-headed old boys, who held their own in 
scurrility and slang, and were among the latest sitters and the deepest 
drinkers of the set. It is needless to say that in all their popularity— 
and they were popular after a fashion—there was not mingled one single 
grain of respect; and Geoffrey was as much respected as he was liked. 
But from his shyness, his quiet domestic habits, and his perpetual hard 
work, which gave him but little time for the cultivation of acquaint- 
ance, he had only two really intimate friends, and these were Charley 
Potts and William Bowker. 

Charley Potts had been “best man” at the marriage, and Geoffrey 
had caught a glimpse of old Bowker in hiding behind a pillar of the 
church. It was meet, then, that they—old companions of his former life 
—should see him under his altered circumstances, should know and be 
received by his wife, and should have the opportunity, if they so wished 
it, of keeping up at least a portion of the camaraderie of old days. So 
after his return to London, and when he and his wife were settled down 
in Elm Lodge, Geoffrey wrote to each of his old friends, and said how 
glad he should be to see them in his new house. 

This note found Mr. Charles Potts intent upon a representation of 
Mr. Tennyson’s “ Dora” sitting with the child in the cornfield, a com- 
mission which he had received from Mr. Caniche, and which was to be 
paid for with no less a sum than a hundred and fifty pounds. The 
“Gil Blas” had been a great success in the Academy, and had been 
purchased by a country rector, who had won a hundred-pound prize in 
the Art-Union; and Charley was altogether in very high feather and 
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pecuniary triumph. He had not made much alteration in the style of 
his living or the furniture of his apartment; but he had cleared off a 
long score for beer and grog which stood against him in the books kept 
by Caroline of signal fame; and he had presented Caroline herself with 
a cheap black-lace shawl, which had produced something like an effect 
in Rosherville Gardens; and he had sent a ten-pound note to the old 
aunt who had taken care of him after his mother’s death, and who wept 
tears of gratified joy on its receipt, and told all Sevenoaks of the talent 
and the goodness of her nephew. He had paid off some other debts too, 
and lent a pound or two here and there amongst his friends, and was 
even after that a capitalist to the extent of having some twenty pounds 
in the stomach of a china sailor, originally intended as a receptacle for 
tobacco. His success had had its effect on Charley. He had begun to 
think that there was really something in him, after all; that life was, as 
the working-man observed, “not all beer and skittles;” and that if he 
worked honestly on, he might be able to realise a vision which had oc- 
casionally loomed through clouds of tobacco-smoke curling round his 
head, a vision of a pleasant cottage out at Kilburn, or better still at 
Cricklewood, with a bit of green lawn and a little conservatory, two or 
three healthy children tumbling about; while their mother, uncom- 
monly like Matilda Ludlow, looked on from the ivy-covered porch; 
while their father, uncommonly like himself, was finishing in the studio 
that great work which was to necessitate his election into the Academy. 
This idea had a peculiar charm for him; he worked away like a horse; 
the telegraphic signals to Caroline and the consequent supply of beer 
were far less frequent; he began to eschew late nights, which he found 
led to late mornings; and the “ Dora” was growing under his hand day 
by day. 

He was hard at it, and seemed to have worked himself into a knot, 
for he was standing a little distance from his easel, gazing vacantly at 
the picture and twirling his moustache with great vigour,—a sure sign 
of worry with him,—when the “ tugging of the trotter” was heard, and 
on his opening the door, Mr. Bowker presented himself and walked in. 

“Tis I! Bowker the undaunted! Ha, ha!” and Mr. Bowker gave two 
short stamps, and lunged with his walking-stick at his friend. “Give 
your William drink; he is a-thirst. What! nothing of a damp nature 
about? Potts, virtue and industry are both good things; and your 
William has been glad to observe that of late you have been endeavour- 
ing to practise them; but industry is not incompatible with pale ale, 
and nimble fingers are oft allied to a dry palate. That sounds like one 
of the headings of the pages from Maunders’ 7'reasury of Knowledge. 
Send for some beer!” 

The usual pantomime was gone through by Mr. Potts, and while it 
was in process, Bowker filled a pipe and walked towards the easel. 
“Very good, Charley; very good indeed. Nice fresh look in that girl— 
not the usual burnt-umber rusticity; but something—not quite—like the 
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real ruddy peasant bronze. Child not bad either; looks as if it had 
got its feet in boxing-gloves, though; you must alter that; and don’t 
make its eyes quite so much like willow-pattern saucers. What’s that 
on the child’s head?” 

“ Hair, of course.” 

“ And what stuff’s that the girl’s sitting in?” 

“Corn! cornfield—wheat, you know, and that kind of stuff. What 
do you mean? why do you ask?” 

“Only because it seems to your William that both substances are 
exactly alike. If it’s hair, then the girl is sitting in a hair-field; if it’s 
corn, then the child has got corn growing on its head.” 

“Tt’ll have it growing on its feet some day, I suppose,” growled 
Mr. Potts, with a grin. “You're quite right, though, old man; we'll 
alter that at once.—Well, what’s new with you?” 

“New? Nothing! TI hear nothing, see nothing, and know nobody. 
I might be a hermit-crab, only I shall never creep into any body else’s 
shell; my own—five feet ten by two feet six—will be ready quite soon 
enough for me. Stop! what stuff I’m talking! I very nearly forgot the 
object of my coming round to you this morning. Your William is 
asked into society! Look; here’s a letter I received last night from our 
Geoff, asking me to come up to see his new house and be introduced 
to his wife.” 

“Thad a similar one this morning.” 

“JT thought that was on the cards, so I came round to see what you 
were going to do.” 

“Do? I shall go, of course. So will you, won’t you?” 

“Well, Charley, I don’t know. I’m a queer old skittle, that has 
been knocked about in all manner of ways, and that has’ had no 
women’s society for many years. So much the better, perhaps. I’m 
not pretty to look at; and I couldn’t talk the stuff women like to have 
talked to them, and I should be horribly bored to have to listen to it. 
So—and yet—God forgive me for growling so!—there are times when 
I'd give any thing for a word of counsel and comfort in a woman’s voice, 
for the knowledge that there was any woman—good woman, mind!—no 
matter what—mother, sister, wife—who had an interest in what I did. 
There! never mind that.” 

Mr. Bowker stopped abruptly. Charley Potts waited for a minute; 
then putting his hand affectionately on his friend’s shoulder, said: “ But 
our William will make an exception for Geoff. You’ve known him so 
long, and you’re so fond of him.” 

“Fond of him! God bless him! No one could know Geoff without 
loving him, at least no one whose love was worth having. But you see 
there’s the wife to be taken into account now.” 

“ You surely wouldn’t doubt your reception by her? The mere fact 
of your being an old friend of her husband’s would be sufficient to make 
you welcome.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Potts, Mr. Potts! you are as innocent as a sucking-dove, 
dear Mr. Potts, though you have painted a decent picture! To have 
known a man before his marriage is to be the natural enemy of his wife. 
However, I’ll chance that, and go and see our Geoff.” 

“So shall I,” said Potts, “though I’m rather doubtful about my 
reception. You see I was with Geoff that night,—you know, when we 
met the—his wife, you know.” 

“So you were. Haven’t you seen her since?” 

“Only at the wedding, and that all in a hurry—just an introduc- 
tion; that was all.” 

“Did she seem at all confused when she recognised you?” 

“She couldn’t have recognised me, because when we found her she 
was senseless, and hadn’t come-ito when we left. But of course Geoff 
had told her who I was, and she didn’t seem in the least confused.” 

“Not she, if there’s any truth in physiognomy,” muttered old 
Bowker; “ well, if she showed no annoyance at first meeting you, she’s 
not likely to do so now, and you'll be received sweetly enough, no doubt. 
We may as well go together, eh?” 

To this proposition Mr. Potts consented with great alacrity, for 
though a leader of men in his own peculiar set, he was marvellously 
timid, silent, and ill at ease in the society of ladies. The mere notion 
of having to spend a portion of his time, however short, in company 
with members of the other sex above the rank of Caroline, and with 
whom he could not exchange that free and pleasant badinage of which 
he was so great a master, rendered him an object of compassion on 
account of the actual torture which he suffered. So a day was agreed 
on, and on it the artistic pair set out to pay their visit to Mrs. Geoffrey 
Ludlow. 

This visit took place about the time when public opinion in High 
gate was unsettled as to the propriety of knowing the Ludlows; and to 
it may probably be ascribed the dilatoriness of some of the inhabitants 
in accepting the position of the new-comers—such inhabitants having 
encountered the visitors in the village. For in plain truth the appear- 
ance neither of Mr. Potts nor of Mr. Bowker was calculated to impress 
the beholder with a feeling of respect, nor a sense of their position in 
society. This being a gala-day, Mr. Potts had extracted a bank-note 
from the stomach of the china sailor, and had expended it at the 
“emporium” of an outfitter in Oxford Street, in the purchase of a strik- 
ing, but particularly ill-fitting, suit of check clothes—coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers all to match. His boots, too, of an unyielding leather, 
had very thick clump soles, which emitted curious wheezings and groan- 
ings as he walked; and his puce-coloured gloves were baggy at all the 
fingers’ ends, and utterly impenetrable as regards the thumbs. His 
white hat was a little on one side, and he twisted his moustaches with a 
ferocity which, however much it fascinated the maid-servants at the 


kitchen-windows, little pleased the ruralising cits and citizenesses, who 
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were accustomed to regard a white hat as the chosen badge of the card- 
sharpers, and a moustache as the outward and visible sign of swindling. 
Mr. Bowker had made little difference in his ordinary toilette. He 
wore a loose shapeless brown garment which was more like a cloth 
dressing-gown than a paletot; a black waistcoat frayed about the 
pockets from constant contact with his pipe-stem, and so much too 
short as to leave the ends of his white-cotton braces in full view; and a 
pair of gray trousers of the cut which was in fashion when their owner 
was in fashion—made very full over the boot, and having a broad 
leather strap. Mr. Bowker also wore a soft black wideawake hat, and 
perfumed the fragrant air with strong cavendish tobacco, fragments of 
which decorated his beard. They certainly created a sensation as they 
strode up the quiet High Street; and when they rang at Elm Lodge 
Geoffrey’s pretty servant-maid was ready to drop between admiration 
at Mr. Potts’s appearance and a sudden idea that Mr. Bowker had 
come after the plate. 

She had, however, but little time for the indulgence of either 
feeling; for Geoffrey, who had been expecting the arrival of his friends 
with a certain amount of nervousness unintelligible even to himself, 
no sooner heard the bell than he rushed out from his studio and 
received his old comrades with immense cordiality. He shook hands 
heartily with Charley Potts; but in his greeting of Bowker a certain 
nervous hesitation mingled with his warmth; and his talk rattled on 
from broken sentence to broken sentence, as though he were desirous 
of preventing his friend from speaking until he himself had had his say. 

“ How d’ye do, Charley? so glad to see you; and you, Bowker, my 
good old friend: this is thoroughly kind of you to come out here; and— 
long way, you know, and out of your usual beat, I know. Well, so you 
see I’ve joined the noble army of martyrs,—not that I mean that, of 
course; but—eh, you didn’t expect I should do it, did you? I couldn’t 
say, like the girl in the Scotch song, ‘I’m owre young to marry yet,’ 
could 1? However, thank God, I think you'll say my wife is—what a 
fellow I am! keeping you fellows out here in this broiling sun; and 
you haven’t—at least you, Bowker, haven’t been introduced to her. 
Come along—come in!” 

He preceded them into the drawing-room, where Margaret was 
waiting to receive them. It was a hot staring day in the middle of a 
hot staring summer. The turf was burnt brown; the fields spreading 
between Elm Lodge and Hampstead, usually so cool and verdant, were 
arid wastes; the outside blinds of the house were closed to exclude the 
scorching light, and there was no sound save the loud chirping of the 
grasshoppers. A great weariness was on Margaret that day; she had 
tried to rouse herself, but found it impossible, so had passed all the 
morning sitting staring vacantly before her, her mind busy with old 
memories. ‘There was so little in common between her past and her 
present life, that these memories were seldom roused by associations ; 
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the dull never-changing domestic day, and the pretty respectability of 
Elm Lodge,*never recalled the wild Parisian revels, the rough pleasant 
Bohemianism of garrison-lodgings, the sumptuous luxury of the Floren- 
tine villa. But there was something in the weather this day—in the 
bright fierce glare of the sun, in the solemn utterly-unbroken stillness 
—which brought back to her mind a day when she and Leonard and 
some others were cruising off the Devonshire coast in Tom Marshall’s 
yacht; a day when, with scarcely a breath of air to be felt, they lay 
becalmed in Babbicombe Bay,; under an awning, of course, over which 
the men from time to time worked the fire-hose to cool it; and how 
absurdly funny Tom Marshall was when the ice ran short. Leonard 
said. The gate-bell rang, and her husband’s voice was heard in 
hearty welcome of his friends. . 

In welcome of his friends! Yes, there at least she could do her duty; 
there she could give pleasure to her husband. She could not give him 
her love; she had tried, but found it utterly impossible; but equally impos- 
sible was it for her to withhold from him her respect. Day by day she 
honoured him more and more; as she watched his patient honesty, his 
indomitable energy,. his thorough helplessness ; as she learned—in spite 
of herself as it were—more of himself; for Geoff had always thought 
one of the chiefest pleasures of matrimony must be to have some one 
capable of receiving all your confidences. As she, with a certain love 
of psychological analysis possessed by some women, went through his 
character, and discovered loyalty and truth in every thought and every 
deed, she felt half angry with herself at her inability to regard him with 
that love which his qualities ought to have inspired. She had been 
accustomed to tell herself, and so half-believed, that she had no con- 
science; but this theory, which she had maintained nearly all the former 
portion of her life, vanished altogether as she learned to know and to 
appreciate her husband. She had a conscience, and she felt it; under 
its influence she made some struggles, ineffectual indeed, but greater 
than she at one time would have dreamed of achieving. What was it 
that prevented her from giving this man his due, her heart’s love? His 
appearance? No; he was not a “girl’s man” certainly, not the delicious 
military vision which sets throbbing all the hearts of sweet seventeen: by 
no means romantic-looking, but a thoroughly manly gentleman—big, 
strong, and well-mannered. Had he been dwarfed or deformed, vulgar, 
dirty—and it must be admitted that, even in the present days of tub- 
bing and Turkish baths, there are men who are said to possess genius 
and who are afraid it will come off in hot water,—had he been “ com- 
mon,” an expressive word meaning something almost as bad as dirt and 
vulgarity,—Margaret could have satisfied her newly-found conscience, 
or at least accounted to herself for her feelings. But he was none of 
these, and she admitted it; and so at the conclusion of her self-exami- 
nation fell back, not without a feeling of semi-complacency, at the 
thought that it was not he, but she herself who was in fault; that she 
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did not give him her heart simply because she had no heart to give; 
that she had lived and loved, but that, however long she might live, she 
could never love again. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, not for the first, 
nor even for the hundredth time, as she sat down upon the sofa and 
took up the first book which came to hand, not, however, making a 
pretence of reading it, but allowing it to lie listlessly on her lap. 
Geoffrey came first, closely followed by Charley Potts, who advanced in 
a sheepish way and holding out his hand. Margaret smiled slightly 
and gave him her hand with no particular expression, a little dignified 
perhaps, but even that scarcely noticeable. Then Bowker, who had kept 
his keen eyes upon her from the moment he entered the room, and 
whom she had seen and examined while exchanging civilities with 
Potts, was brought forward by Geoffrey, and introduced as “one of my 
oldest and dearest friends.” Margaret advanced as Bowker advanced, 
her face flushed a little, and her eyes wore their most earnest expres- 
sion, as she said—“ I am very glad to see you, Mr. Bowker. I have 
heard of you from Geoffrey. 1 am sure we shall be very good friends.” 
She gripped his hand and looked him straight in the face as she said 
this, and in that instant William Bowker divined that Margaret had 
heard of, and knew and sympathised with, the story of his life. 

She herself seemed tacitly to acknowledge that there was a bond of 
union between them. She was as polite as could be expected of her to 
Charley Potts; but she seemed to address herself specially to Bowker 
when any point for discussion arose. These were not very frequent, 
for the conversation carried on was of a very ordinary kind. How they 
liked their new house, and whether they had seen much of the people 
of the place; how they had enjoyed their honeymoon in the Isle of 
Wight; and other trivialities of a similar character. Charley Potts, 
prevented by force of circumstances from indulging in his peculiar 
humour, and incapable from sheer ignorance of bearing his share of 
general conversation when a lady was present, had several times 
attempted to introducé the one subject which, in any society, he could 
discuss at his ease, art—“shop;” but on each occasion had found his 
proposition rigorously ignored both by Margaret and Bowker, who 
seemed to consider it out of place, and who were quite sufficiently 
interested in their own talk. So Charley fell back upon Geoff, who, 
although immensely delighted at seeing how well his wife was getting 
on with his friend, yet had sufficient kindness of heart to step in to 
Charley’s rescue, and discuss with him the impossibility of accounting 
for the high price obtained by Smudge; the certainty that Scumble’s 
popularity would be merely evanescent; the disgraceful favouritism 
displayed by certain men “on the council;” and all that kind of talk 
which is so popular and so unfailing in the simple kindly members of 
the art-world. So on throughout lunch; and, indeed, until mention of 
Geoffrey’s pictures then in progress necessitated the generalising of the 
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conversation, and they all went away (Margaret with them) to the studio. 
Arrived within these walls, Mr. Potts, temporarily oblivious of the 
presence of a lady, became himself again. The mingled smell of tur- 
pentine and tobacco, the sight of the pictures on the easels, and of 
Geoff's pipe-rack on the wall, a general notice of carelessness and dis- 
comfort, all came gratefully to Mr. Potts, who—and indeed for his 
excuse it must be said that he had not seen Margaret following them— 
opened his chest, spread out his arms, shook himself as does a dog 
just emerged from the water—probably in his case to get rid of any 
clinging vestige of respectability—and said in a very hungry tone: 

“ Now, Geoff, let’s have a smoke, old boy.” 

“You might as well wait until you knew whether Mrs. Ludlow 
made any objection, Charley,” said Bowker, in a low tone 

“T beg Mrs. Ludlow’s pardon,” said Potts, scarlet all over ; “I had 
no notion that she—” 


“Pray don’t apologise, Mr. Potts; I am thoroughly accustomed to 
smoke; have been for—” 

“Yes, of course; ever since you married Geoff you have been tho- 
roughly smoke-dried,” interrupted Bowker, at whom Margaret shot a 
short quick glance, half of interrogation, half of gratitude. 

They said no more on the smoke subject just then, but went in for 
a thorough examination of the picture, which Charley Potts pronounced 
“regularly stunning,” and which Mr. Bowker passed in a much less 
explosive manner. He praised the drawing, the painting, the general 
arrangement; he allowed that Geoffrey was doing every thing requisite 
to obtain for himself name, fame, and wealth in the present day; but he 
very much doubted whether that was all that was needed. With the 
French judge he would very much have doubted the necessity of living, 
if living implied an abnegation of the first grand principles of art, its 
humanising and elevating influence. Bowker saw no trace of this in 
all the undeniable cleverness of the Brighton Esplanade; and though 
he was by no means sparing of his praise, his lack of enthusiasm, as 
compared with the full-flavoured ecstasy of Charley Potts, struck upon 
Margaret’s ear. Some little time afterwards, when Geoffrey and Potts 
were deep in a discussion on colour, she, remarking it, turned to Mr. 
Bowker, and said abruptly: 

“ You are not satisfied with Geoffrey’s picture?” ’ 

He smiled somewhat grimly as he said, “ Satisfied is a very strong 
word, Mrs. Ludlow. There are some of us in the world who have 
sufficient good sense not to be satisfied with what we do ourselves—” 

“That's true, Heaven knows,” she interrupted involuntarily. 

“ And are consequently not particularly likely to be so with what's 
done by other people. I think Geoff’s picture good, very good of 
its sort; but I don’t—I candidly confess—like its sort. He isa man full 
of appreciation of nature, character, and sentiment; a man who, in the 
expression of his own art, is as capable of rendering poetic feeling as— 
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By Jove, now why didn’t he think of that subject that Charley Potts 
has got under weigh’just now? That would have suited Geoff exactly.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Dora — Tennyson’s Dora, you know.” Margaret bowed in acqui- 
escence. “ There’s a’fine/subject, if you like. Charley’s painting it very 
well, so far as it goes; but he doesn’t feel it. Now Geoff would. A 
man must have something more than facile manipulation; he must 
have the soul of a poet before he could depict the expression which 
must necessarily be on such a face. There are few indeed who could 
understand, fewer still who could delineate to others, such heart-feelings 
of that most beautiful*of Tennyson’s creations as would undoubtedly 
show themselves in her face; the patient endurance of unrequited love, 
which ‘loves on through all ills, and loves on till she dies;’ which 
neither the contempt;nor the death of its object can extinguish, but 
which then flows in as pure, if not as strong, a current towards his 
widow and his child.” 

Margaret had spoken at first partly for the sake of saying something, 
partly because her feeling for her husband admitted of her taking great 
pride in his talent, which she thought Bowker had a little slighted. 
But now she was thoroughly roused, her eyes bright, her hair pushed 
back off her face, listening intently to him. When he ceased, she 
looked up strangely, and said: 

“To you believe*in the existence of such love?” 

“Oh yes,” he “replied; “it’s somewhat rare, of course. Especially 
rare is the faculty of loving hopelessly without the least chance of any 
return—loving stedfastly and honestly as Dora did, I mean. With most 
people unrequited love turns into particularly bitter hatred, or into that 
sentimental maudlin state of ‘broken heart,’ which is so comforting to 
its possessor and so wearying to his friends. But there are exceptional 
cases where it exists, and in these, no matter how fought against, it can 
never be extinguished.” 


“T suppose you are right,” said Margaret; “there must be such 
instances.” 


Bowker looked hard at her, but she had risen from her seat and was 
rejoining the others. 


“ And what’s your opinion of Mrs. Ludlow, William?” asked Charley 
Potts, as they walked away together, puffing their pipes in the calm 
summer-night air. “ Handsome woman, isn’t she?” 

“ Very handsome!” replied Bowker; “ wondrously handsome!” Then 
reflectively—* It’s a long time since your William has seen any thing 
like that. All in all—face, figure, manner—wondrously perfect! She 
walks like a Spaniard, and—” 

“Yes, Geoff's in luck; at least I suppose he is. There’s something 
about her which is. not quite to my taste. I think I like a British 
element, which is not to be found in her. I don’t know what it is— 
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only something—well, something less of the duchess about her. I don’t 
think she’s quite in our line—is she, Bowker, old boy?” 

“'That’s becfuse you're very young in the world’s ways, Charley, and 
also because Geoff’s wife is not very like Geoff’s sister, I’m thinking.” 
Whereat Mr. Potts grew very red, told his friend to “shut up!” and 
changed the subject. 

That night Mr. Bowker sat on the edge of his truckle-bed in his 
garret in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, holding in his hand a faded portrait 
in a worn morocco case. He looked at it long and earnestly, with his 
hand wafting aside the thick clouds of tobacco-smoke pouring over it 
from his pipe. He knew every line of it, every touch of colour in it; 
but he sat gazing at it this night as though it were an entire novelty, 
studying it with a new interest. 

“Yes,” said he at length, “she’s very like you, my darling, very 
like you—hair, eyes, shape, all like; and she seems to have that same 
clinging, undying love which you had, my darling—that same resistless, 
unquenchable, undying love. But hers is not for Geoff; God help him, 
dear fellow! hers is not for Geoff!” , 


Cuapter VIII. 


MARGARET AND ANNIE, 


THE meeting between Margaret and Annie Maurice, which Geoffrey 
had been so anxious for, had duly taken place, but could scarcely be 
said to have been particularly successful in its result. With the best 
intention possible, and indeed with a very earnest desire that these two 
women should like each other very much, Geoff had said so much about 
the other to each, as to beget a mutual distrust and dislike before they 
became acquainted. Margaret could not be jealous of Geoffrey; her 
regard for him was not sufficiently acute to allow of any such feeling. 
But yet she rebelled secretly against the constant encomiastic mention 
of Annie’s name, and grew wearied at and annoyed with the perpetually- 
iterated stories of Miss Maurice’s goodness with which Geoffrey regaled 
her. A good daughter! Well, what of that? She herself had been a 
good daughter until temptation fell upon her, and likely enough Miss 
Maurice had never been tempted.—So simple, honest, and straightfor- 
ward! Yes, she detested all women of that kind; behind that mask 
of innocence and virtue they frequently carried on the most daring 
schemes. And Annie thought she had heard quite enough about Mrs. 
Ludlow’s hair and eyes, and wondered Geoff had never said any thing 
about his wife’s character or disposition. It was quite right, of course, 
that he, as an artist, should marry a pretty person; but he was essen- 
tially a man who would require something more than mere beauty in 
his life’s companion, and as yet he had not hinted at any accomplish- 
ments which his wife possessed. There was a something in Lord Cater- 
ham’s tone, when speaking to and of Geoffrey Ludlow, which had often 
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jarred upon Annie’s ear, and which she now called to mind in connec- 
tion with these thoughts—a certain tinge of pity which was more akin 
to contempt than to love. Annie had noticed that Caterham never 
assumed this tone when he was talking to Geoffrey about his art; then 
he listened deferentially or argued with spirit ; it was when matters of 
ordinary life formed the topics of conversation that her cousin seemed to 
regard Geoffrey as a kind of large-hearted boy, very generous, very im- 
pulsive, but thoroughly inexperienced. Could Arthur Caterham’s read- 
ing of Geoffrey Ludlow’s character be the correct one? Was he, out of 
his art, so weak, vacillating, and easily led? and had he been caught 
by the mere beauty of a face, and settled himself down to pass his life 
with a woman of whose disposition he knew nothing? And Annie 
Maurice put this proposition to herself under the full conviction that 
she would be able to answer it after her introduction to Mrs. Ludlow. 

So about a week after Geoffrey had given his first drawing-lesson in 
St. Barnabas Square, Annie drove off one afternoon to Elm Lodge in 
Lady Beauport’s barouche. She had begged hard to be allowed to go in 
a cab, but Lord Caterham would not hear of it; and as Lady Beauport 
had had a touch of neuralgia (there were very few illnesses she per- 
mitted to attack her, and those only of an aristocratic nature), and had 
been confined to the house, there was no objection made. So the 
barouche, with the curly-wigged coachman and silver-headed foot- 
man on the box, went spinning through Camden and Kentish Towns, 
where the coachman pointed with his whip to rows of small houses 
bordering the roadside, and wondered what sort of people could live 
“in such little ’oles;’ and the footman expressed his belief that the 
denizens were “clerks and poor coves of that kind.” The children of 
the neighbourhood ran out in great admiration of the whole turn-out, 
but especially of the footman’s hair, which afforded them great subject- 
matter for discussion during the evening, some contending that his 
head had been snowed upon; some insisting that it “grew so;” while 
others propounded a belief that he was a very old man, and that his 
white hair was merely natural. When the carriage dashed up to the 
gates of Elm Lodge, the Misses Coverdale next door were, as they 
afterwards described themselves, “in a perfect twitter of excitement;” 
because, though good carriages and handsome horses were by no means 
rare in the pretty suburb, no one had as yet ventured to ask his servant 
to wear hair-powder; and the coronet, immediately spied on the panels, 
had a wonderful influence. 

This visit was not unexpected by either Margaret or Geoffrey; but 
the latter was at the moment closely engaged with Mr. Stompff, who had 
come up to make some apparently advantageous proposition; so that 
when Annie Maurice was shown into the drawing-room, she found 
Margaret there alone. At the sight of her, Annie half paused in sheer 
admiration. Margaret was dressed in a light striped muslin; her hair 
taken off her face and twisted into:a large roll behind her head; her only 
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ornaments a pair of long gold earrings. At the announcement of Miss 
Maurice’s name, a slight flush came across her face, heightening her 
beauty. She rose without the smallest sign of hurry, grandly and 
calmly, and advanced a few paces. She saw the effects he had produced 
and did not intend that it should be lost. It was Annie who spoke 
first, and it was Annie’s hand that was first outstretched. 

“T must introduce myself to you, Mrs. Ludlow,” said she, “ though 
I suppose you have heard of me from your husband. He and I are 
very old friends.” 

“Oh, Miss Maurice?” said Margaret, as though half doubtful to whom 
she was talking. “Oh yes; Geoffrey has mentioned your name several 
times. Pray sit down.” 

All this in the coldest tone and with the stiffest manner. Prejudiced 
originally, Margaret, in rising, had caught a glimpse through the blinds 
of the carriage, and regarded it as an assertion of dignity and superiority 
on her visitor’s part, which must be at once counteracted. 

“T should have come to see you long before this, Mrs. Ludlow, but 
my time is not my own, as you probably know; and—” 

“Yes, Mr. Ludlow told me you were Lady Beauport’s companion.” 

A hit at the carriage there. 

“Yes,” continued Annie with perfect composure, though she felt the 
blow, “I am Lady Beauport’s companion, and consequently not a free 
agent, or, as I said, I should have called here long ago.” 

Margaret had expected a hit in exchange for her own, which she 
saw had taken effect. A little mollified at her adversary’s tolerance, 
she said: 

“T should have been very glad to see you, Miss Maurice; and in 
saying so I pay no compliment; for I should have been very glad to see 
any body to break this fearful monotony.” 

“ You find it dull here?” 

“T find it dreary in the extreme.” ; 

“ And I was only thinking how perfectly charming it was. This 
sense of thorough quiet is of all things the most pleasant to me. 
It reminds me of the place where the happiest times in my life have 
been passed; and now, after the fever and excitement of London, it 
seems doubly grateful. But perhaps you have been accustomed to 
gaiety?” : 

“Yes; at least, if not to gaiety, to excitement; to having every hour 
of the day filled up with something to do; to finding the time flown 
before I scarcely knew it had arrived, instead of watching the clock 
and wondering that it was not later in the day.” 

“ Ah, then of course you feel the change very greatly at first; but 
I think you will find it wear off. One’s views of life alter so after 
we have tried the new phase for a little time. It seems strange my 
speaking to you in this way, Mrs. Ludlow; but I have had a certain 
amount of experience. ‘There was my own dear home; and then I 
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lived with my uncle at a little country parsonage, and kept house for 
him; and then I became—Lady Beauport’s companion.” 

A bright red patch burned on Margaret’s cheek as Annie said these 
words. Was it shame? Was the quiet earnestness, the simple courtesy 
and candour of this frank-eyed bright girl getting over her? 

“That was very difficult at first, I confess,” Annie continued; 
“every thing was so strange to me, just as it may be to you here, only 
I had come from the quietude to the gaiety; and I thought at one time 
it would be impossible for me to continue there. But I held on, and 
I manage to get on quite comfortably now. They are all very kind to 
me; and the sight of Mr. Ludlow occasionally insures my never for- 
getting the old days.” 

“Tt would be strange if they were not kind to you,” said Margaret, 
looking fixedly at her. “I understand now what Geoffrey has told me 
about you. We shall be friends, shall we not?” suddenly extending her 
hand. 

“The very best of friends!” said Annie, returning the pressure; 
“and, dear Mrs. Ludlow, you will soon get over this feeling of dulness. 
These horrible household duties, which are so annoying at first, become 
a regular part of the day’s business, and, unconsciously to ourselves, we 
owe a great deal to them for helping us through the day. And then you 
must come out with me whenever I can get the carriage,—oh, I’ve 
brought Lady Beauport’s card, and she is coming herself as soon as she 
gets out again,—and we'll go for a drive in the Park. I can quite 
picture to myself the sensation you would make.” 

Margaret smiled—a strange hard smile—but said nothing. 

“ And then you must be fond of reading; and I don’t know whether 
Mr. Ludlow has changed, but there was nothing he used to like so 
much as being read to while he was at work. Whenever he came to 
the Priory, papa and I used to sit in the little room where he painted 
and take it in turns to read to him. I daresay he hasn’t liked to ask 
you, fearing it would bore you; and you haven’t liked to suggest it, 
with an idea that you might interrupt his work.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve no doubt it will come right,” said Margaret, indisposed 
to enter into detail; “and I know I can rely on your help; only one 
thing—don’t mention what I have said to Geoffrey, please; it might 
annoy him; and he is so good, that I would not do that for the world.” 

“He will not hear a word of it from me. It would annoy him 
dreadfully, I know. He is so thoroughly wrapped up in you, that to 
think you were not completely happy would cause him great pain. 
Yes, he is good. Papa used to say he did not know so good a man, 
and—” 

The door opened as she spoke, and Geoff entered the room. His 
eyes brightened as he saw the two women together in such close con- 
versation; and he said with a light laugh: 

“Well, little Annie, you’ve managed to find us out, have you? 
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—come away from the marble halls, and brought the ‘vassals and serfs 
by your side,’ and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men, up to 
our little hut. And you introduced yourself to Margaret, and you're 
beginning to understand one another, eh?” 

“I think we understand each other perfectly; and what nonsense 
you talk about the vassals and king’s horses, and all that! They would 
make me have the carriage; and no one but a horrible democrat like 
you would see any harm in using it.” 

“Democrat?—I?—The stanchest supporter of our aristocracy and 
our old institutions. I intend to have a card printed, with ‘ Instruction 
in drawing to the youthful nobility and gentry. References kindly 
permitted to the Earl of B., Lord C., &c.’ Well, my child,” turning 
to Margaret, “you'll think your husband more venerable than ever after 
seeing this young lady; and remembering that he used to nurse her in 
his arms.” 

“T have been telling Miss Maurice that now I have seen her, I can 
fully understand all you have said about her; and she has promised to 
come and see me often, and take me out with her.” 

“That’s all right,” said Geoffrey; “nothing will please me better. 
It’s dull for her here, Annie, all alone; and I’m tied to my easel 
all day.” 

“Oh, that will be all right, and we shall get on capitally together, 
shall we not, Annie?” 

And the two women kissed, and followed Geoffrey into the garden. 

It was the brightest afternoon that Margaret had spent for many a 
long day. The carriage was dismissed to the inn, there to be the ad- 
miration of the ostlers and idlers; while the coachman and footman, 
after beer, condescended to play skittles and to receive the undisguised 
compliments of the village boys. And Geoffrey went back to his work; 
and Margaret and Annie had a long talk, in which, though it was not 
very serious, Annie’s good sense perpetually made itself felt, and at the 
end of which Margaret felt calmer, happier, and more hopeful than she 
had since her marriage. And after the carriage had driven away, she 
sat pondering over all that had been said. This, then, was the Miss 
Maurice to whom she had taken such a prejudice, and whom “ she was 
sure she could never like”? And now, here, at their very first meeting, 
she had given her her confidence, and listened to her as though she had 
been her sister! What a calm quiet winning way she had! with what 
thorough good sense she talked! Margaret had expected to find her a 
prim old-maidish kind of person, younger, of course, but very much of 
the same type as the Miss Coverdales next door, utterly different from 
the fresh pretty-looking girl full of life and, spirits and cheerfulness. 
How admirably she would have suited Geoff as a wife! and yet what 
was there in her that she (Margaret) could not acquire? It all rested 
with herself; her husband’s heart was hers firmly and undoubtedly, and 
it only wanted her to look her lot resolutely in the face, to conform to 
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the ordinary domestic routine, as Annie had suggested, and aJl would be 
well. Oh, if she could but lay the ghosts of that past which haunted 
her so incessantly, if she could but forget Aim and all the associations 
connected with him, her life might yet be thoroughly happy! 

And Annie, what did she think of her new acquaintance? Whatever 
her sentiments were, she kept them to herself, merely saying in answer 
to all questions that Mrs. Geoffrey Ludlow was the most beautiful woman 
she had ever seen; that she could say with perfect truth and in all since- 
rity; but as to the rest, she did not know—she could scarcely make up 
her mind. During the first five minutes of their interview she hated her, 
at least regarded her with that feeling which Annie imagined was hate, 
but which was really but a mild dislike. There were but few women, 
Annie supposed, who could in cold blood, and without the slightest 
provocation, have committed such an outrage as that taunt about her 
position in Lady Beauport’s household; but then again there were few 
who would have so promptly, though silently, acknowledged her fault 
and endeavoured to make reparation for it. How openly she spoke! 
how bitterly she bemoaned the dulness of her life! That did not argue 
well for Geoffrey’s happiness; but the actual dulness, doubtless Mrs. 
Ludlow had reason to feel that, as have most brides taken from their 
home and friends, and left to spend the day by themselves; but if she 
had really loved her husband, she would have hesitated before thus com- 
plaining to a stranger—would for his sake have either endeavoured to 
throw some explanatory gloss and halo over the subject, or remained 
totally silent about it. She did not seem, so far as Annie saw, to have 
made any attempt to please her husband, or indeed to care to do so. 
How different she was from what Annie had expected! how different 
from all her previous experience of young married women, who indeed 
generally “ gushed” dreadfully, and were painfully extravagant in their 
laudations of their husbands when absent, and in their connubialities 
with them when present! Geofirey’s large eloquent eyes had melted 
into tenderness as he looked at her; but she had not returned the 
glance, had not interchanged with him one term of endearment, one 
chance pressure of the hand. What did it all mean? What was that 
past gaiety and excitement to which she said she had been accustomed? 
To it she had made no further allusion, entered into no detail. What 
were her antecedents? In the whole of her long talk with Annie, Mar- 
garet had spoken always of the future, never of the past. It was of 
what she should do that she asked counsel; never mentioning what she 
had done; never alluding to any person, place, or circumstance con- 
nected with her existence previously to becoming Geoffrey Ludlow’s 
wife. What were her antecedents? Once or twice during their talk 
she had used an odd word, a strange phrase, which grated on Annie’s 
ear; but her manner was that of a well-bred gentlewoman; and in all 


the outward and visible signs of the race, she might have been the purest 
aristocrat. 
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Meantime her beauty was undeniable, was overwhelming. Such 
hair and eyes Annie had dreamed of, but never seen. She raved about 
them until Caterham declared she must puzzle her brain to find some 
excuse for his going to Elm Lodge to see this wonderful woman. She 
described Margaret to Lady Beauport, who was good enough to express 
a desire to see “the young person.” She mentioned her to Algy Barford, 
who listened and then said “Nice! nice! Caterham, dear old boy! you 
and I will take our slates and go up to—what’s the name of the place?— 
learn drawing. Must learn on slates, dear boy. Don’t you recollect 
the house of our childhood with the singular perspective and an 
enormous amount of smoke, like wool, coming out of the chimneys? 
Must have been a brewery by the amount of smoke, by Jove! And 
the man in the cocked-hat, with no stomach to speak of, and both 
his arms very thin, with round blobs at the end growing out of one side. 
Delicious reminiscences of one’s childhood, by Jove!” 

And then Annie took to sketching after-memory portraits of Mar- 
garet, first mere pencil outlines, then more elaborate shaded attempts, 
and finally a water-colour reminiscence, which was any thing but bad. 
This she showed to Lord Caterham, who was immensely pleased with 
it, and who insisted that Barford should see it. So one morning when 
that pleasantest of langhing philosophers was smoking his after-break- 
fast cigar (at about noon) in Caterham’s room, and mooning about 
amongst the nick-nacks, and trotting out his little scraps of news in 
his own odd quaint fashion, Annie, who had heard from Stevens of his 
arrival, came in bringing the portrait with her. 

“Enter, Miss Maurice!” said Algy; “always welcome, but more 
especially welcome when she brings some delicious little novelty such 
as I see she now holds under her arm. What would the world be 
without novelty?—Shakespeare. At least, if that delightful person did 
not make that remark, it was simply because he forgot it; for it’s just 
one of those sort of things which he put so nicely. And what is Miss 
Maurice’s novelty?” 

“Oh! it’s no novelty at all, Mr. Barford. Only a sketch of Mrs. 
Geoffrey Ludlow, of whom I spoke to you the other day. You re- 
collect?” 

“ Recollect! the Muse of Painting! Terps—Clio—no matter! a 
charming person from whom we were to have instruction in drawing, 
and who lives at some utterly unsearchable place! Ofcourse I recollect! 
And you have a sketch of her there? Now, my dear Miss Maurice, don’t 
keep me in suspense any longer, but let me look at once.” But when 
the sketch was unrolled and placed before him, it had the very singular 
effect of reducing Algy Barford to a state of quietude. Beyond giving 
one long whistle he never uttered a sound, but sat with parted.lips and 
uplifted eyebrows gazing at the picture for full five minutes. Then 
he said, “ This is like, of course, Miss Maurice?” 


“Well, I really think I may say it is. It is far behind the original 
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in beauty, of course; but I think I have preserved ‘her most delicate 
features.” 


“ Just so. Her hair is of that peculiar colour, and her eyes a curious 
violet, eh?” 
“Yes.” 


“This sketch gives one the notion of a tall woman with a full 
figure.” 


“Yes; she is taller than I, and her figure is thoroughly rounded 
and graceful.” 

“ Ye-es; a very charming sketch, Miss Maurice; and your friend 
must be very lovely if she at all resembles it.” 

But shortly after, when Mr. Algy Barford had taken his leave, he 
stopped on the flags in St. Barnabas Square, thus soliloquising: “ All 
right, my dear old boy, my dear old Algy! it’s coming on fast—a little 
sooner than you thought; but that’s no matter. Colney Hatch, my dear 
boy, and a padded room looking out over the railway. That’s it; that’s 
your hotel, dear boy! If you ever drank, it might be del. trem., and 
would pass off; but you don’t. No, no; to see twice within six months, 
first the woman herself, and then the portrait of the woman—just mar- 
ried and known to credible witnesses—whom you have firmly believed 
to be lying in Kensal Green! Colney Hatch, dear old boy; that is the 
apartment, and nothing else!” 


CuHaptTer IX. 
MR. AMPTHILL’S WILL. 


THE acquaintance between Margaret and Annie, though it com- 
menced so auspiciously, scarcely ripened into intimacy. When Lady 
Beauport’s neuralgia passed away,—and her convalescence was much 
hurried by the near approach of a specially-grand entertainment given 
in honour of certain Serene Transparencies then visiting London,—she 
found that she could not spare Miss Maurice to go so long a distance, to 
be absent from her and her work such a length of time. As to calling at 
Elm Lodge in person, Lady Beauport never gave the project another 
thought. With the neuralgia had passed away her desire to see that 
“pretty young person,” Mrs. Geoffrey Ludlow ; and in sending her card 
by Annie, Lady Beauport thought she had more than fulfilled any pro- 
mises and vows of politeness which might have been made by her son 
in her name. 

Lord Caterham had driven out once to Elm Lodge with Annie, and_ 
had been introduced to Margaret, whom he admired very much, but 
about whom he shook his head alarmingly as he and Annie were driving 
home. “That’s an unhappy woman!” he said; “an unhappy woman, 
with something on her mind—something which she does not give way 
to and groan about, but against which she frets and fights and struggles 
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with as with a chain. When she’s not being spoken to, when she’s not 
supposed to be en évidence, there’s a strange, half-weary, half-savage 
gleam in those wondrous eyes of hers, such as I have only noticed once 
before, and then among the patients of a lunatic asylum. There’s evi- 
dently something strange in the history of that marriage. Did you 
notice Ludlow’s devotion to her, how he watched her every movement? 
And did you see what hard work it was for her to keep up with the con- 
versation, not from want of power,—for, from one or two things she said, 
I should imagine her to be a naturally clever as well as an educated 
woman,—but from want of will? How utterly worn and wearied and 
distraite she looked, standing by us in Ludlow’s studio, while we talked 
about his pictures, and only seemed to rouse into life when I compared 
that Brighton Esplanade with the Drive in the Park, and talked about 
some of the frequenters of each. She listened to all the fashionable 
nonsense as eagerly as any country miss, and yet-——- She’s a strange 
study, that woman, Annie. I shall take an early opportunity of driving 
out to see her again; but I’m glad that the distance will prevent her 
being very intimate with you.” 

But the opportunity of repeating his visit did not speedily occur. 
The fierce neuralgic headaches under which Lord Caterham suffered 
had become much more frequent of late, and much worse in their effect. 
After hours of actual torture, unable to raise his head or even scarcely 
to lift his eyes, he would fall into a state of prostration, lasting two or 
three days. In this state he would be dressed by his servant and car- 
ried on to his sofa, where he would lie with half-closed eyes dreaming 
the time away, comparatively happy from being freed from pain, quite 
happy if, as frequently happened, on looking up he saw Annie Maurice 
moving noiselessly about the room dusting his books, arranging his 
desk, bringing fresh flowers for his glasses. Looking round at him 
from time to time, and finding he had noticed her presence, she would lay 
her finger on her lip enjoining his silence, and then refresh his burning 
forehead and hands with eau-de-cologne, turn and smooth his pillows, 
and wheel his sofa to a cooler position. On the second day after an 
attack she would read to him for hours in her clear musical voice from 
his favourite authors; or, if she found him able to bear it, would sit 
down at the cabinet-piano, which he had bought expressly for her, and 
would sing to him the songs he loved so well—quiet English ballads, 
sparkling little French chansons, and some of the most pathetic music 
of the Italian operas; but every thing for his taste must be soft and 
low: all roulades and execution, all the fireworks of music, he held in 
utter detestation. 

Then Annie would be called away to write notes for Lady Beauport, 
or to go out with her or for her, and Caterham would be left alone again. 
Pleasanter his thoughts now: there were the flowers she had gathered 
and placed close by him, the books she had read from, the ivory keys 
which her dear fingers had so recently touched! Her cheerful voice 
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still rung in his ear, the touch of her hand seemed yet to linger on his 
forehead. O angel of light and almost of hope to this wretched frame, 
O sole realisation of womanly love and tenderness and sweet sym- 
pathy to this crushed spirit, wilt thou ever know it all? Yes, he felt 
that there would come a time, and that without very much delay, when 
he should be able to tell her all the secret longings of his soul, to tell 
her in a few short words, and then—ay, then! 

Meanwhile it was pleasant to lie in a half-dreamy state, thinking of 
her, picturing her to his fancy. He would lie on that sofa, his poor 
warped useless limbs stretched out before him, but hidden from his 
sight by a light silk cowvrette of Annie’s broidering, his eyes closed, his 
whole frame in a state of repose. Through the double windows came 
deadened sounds of the world outside—the roll of carriages, the clanging 
of the knockers, the busy hum of life. From the Square-garden came the 
glad voices of children, and now and then—solitary fragment of rus- 
ticity—the sound of the Square-gardener whetting his scythe. And 
Caterham lay day by day dreaming through it all, unroused even by 
the perpetual repetition of Czerny’s pianoforte-exercises by the little 
children in the next house; dreaming of his past, his present, and his 
future. Dreaming of the old farmhouse where they sent him when a 
child to try and get strength—the quaint red-faced old house with its 
gable ends and its mullioned windows, and its eternal and omnipresent 
smell of apples; the sluggish black pool where the cattle stood knee- 
deep; the names of the fields—the home-croft, and the lea pasture, and 
the forty acres; the harvest home, and the songs that they sung then, 
and which he listened to in wonder sitting on the farmer’s knee. He 
had not thought of it from that day to this; but he remembered it all 
vividly, and could almost hear the loud ticking of the farmer’s silver 
watch which fitted so tightly into his fob. The lodgings at Brighton, 
where he went with some old lady, never recollected but in connection 
with that one occasion, and called Miss Macraw,—the little lodgings 
with the bow-windowed room looking sideways over the sea; the hap- 
piness of that time, when the old lady perpetually talked to and 
amused him, when he was not left alone as he was at home, and when 
he had such delicious tea-cakes which he toasted himself. The doctors 
who came to see him there; one a tall white-haired old man in a long 
black coat reaching to his heels, and another a jolly bald-headed man, 
who, they said, was surgeon to the King. The King—ay, he had seen 
him too, a red-faced man in a blue coat, walking in the Pavilion Gar- 
dens. Dreaming of the private tutor, a master at Charter House, who 
came on Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, and who struggled so 
hard and with such little success to conceal his hatred to Homer, Virgil, 
and the other classic poets, and his longing to be in the cricket-field, 
on the river, any where, to shake off that horrible conventional toil of 
tutorship, and to be a man and not a teaching-machine. Other recol- 
lections had he, of Lionel’s pony and Lionel’s Eton schoolfellows, who came 
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to see him in the holidays, and who stared in such mute wonder at his 
wheel-chair and his poor crippled limbs. Recollections of his father 
and mother passing down the staircase in full dress on their way to 
some court-ball, and of his hearing the servants say what a noble-look- 
ing man his father was, and what a pity it was that Master Lionel had 
not been the eldest son. Recollections of the utter blankness of his 
life until she came—ah, until.she came! The past faded away, and it 
was the present. She was there, his star, his hope, his love! He was 
still a cripple, maimed and blighted; still worse than an invalid, the 
prey of acute and torturing disease ; but, so far as he was concerned, he 
would be content—content to remain even as he was, so that he could 
have her near him, could see her, hear her voice, touch her hand. 
But that could not be. She would marry, would leave him, and then— 
ah then!—Let that future which he believed to be close upon him come at 
once. Until he had known hope, his life, though blank enough, had been 
supportable; now hope had fled; “the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep.” 
Let there be an end to it! 

There were but few days that Algy Barford did not come to see 
him; always bright, airy, and cheerful, bringing sunshine into the sick- 
room; never noisy or obtrusive, but always taking a cheery view of 
affairs, and never failing to tell the invalid that he looked infinitely 
better than the last time he had seen him, and that this illness was 
“evidently a kind of clearing-up shower before the storm, dear old 
boy,” and was the precursor of such excellent health as he had never 
had before. Lord Caterham, of course, never believed any of this; he 
had an internal monitor which told him very differently ; but he knew 
the feelings that prompted Algy Barford’s hopeful predictions, and 
there was no man whose visits were so agreeable to Caterham as 
Algy’s. 

One day he came in earlier than usual, and looking less serenely 
happy than was his wont. Lord Caterham, lying on his sofa, observed 
this, but said nothing, waiting until Algy should himself allude to it, as 
he was safe to do, not having the smallest power of reticence. 

“Caterham, my dear old boy, how goes it this morning? I am 
seedy, my friend! The sage counsel given by the convivial bagman, that 
the evening’s diversion should bear the morning’s reflection, has not 
been followed by me. Does the cognac live in its usual corner, and 
is there yet soda-water in the land ?” 

“You'll find both in the sideboard, Algy. What were you doing 
last night to render this necessary ?” 

“Last night, my dear Caterham, I did what England expected me 
to do—my duty, and a most horrible nuisance that doing your duty is. 
I dined with an old fellow named Huskisson, a friend of my governor's, 
who nearly poisoned me with bad wine. The wine, sir, was simply in- 


famous ; but it was a very hot night, and I was dreadfully thirsty, so 
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what could I do but drink a great deal of it? I had some very fiery 
sherry with my soup, and some hock. Yes; ‘nor did my drooping 
memory shun the foaming grape of eastern France; only this was the 
foaming gooseberry of Fulham Fields. And old Huskisson, with great 


pomp, told his butler to bring ‘the Hermitage.” What an awful 
swindle !” 


* What was it like ?” 

“Well, dear old boy, friends innocent and quiet may take that for a 
Hermitage if they like; but I who have drunk as much wine, good and 
bad, as most men, immediately recognised the familiar Beaujolais, 
which we get at the club for a shilling a pint. So that altogether I'm 
very nearly poisoned; and I think I shouldn’t have come out if I had 
not wanted to see you particularly.” 

“What is it, Algy? Some of that tremendously important business 
which always takes up so much of your time ?” 

“No, no; now you're chaffing, Caterham. ’Pon my word I really do 
a great deal in the course of the day, walking about, and talking to 
fellows, and that sort of thing: there are very few fellows who think 
what a lot I get through; but I know myself.” 

“Do you? then you’ve learned a great thing—‘ know thyself,’ one 
of the great secrets of life ;’ and Caterham sighed. 

“Yes, dear old boy,” said Algy; “know thyself, but never in- 
troduce a friend; that I believe to be sterling philosophy. This is a 
confoundedly back-slapping age ; every body is a deuced sight too fond 
of every body else; there is an amount of philanthropy about which 
is quite terrible.” 

“ Yes, and you’re about the largest-hearted and most genial philan- 
thropist in the world ; you know you are.” 

“J, dear old boy? I am Richard Crookback; I am the uncle of 
the Babes in the Wood; I am Timon the Tartar of Athens, or what- 
eyer his name was; I am a ruthless hater of all my species, when I 
have the vin triste, as I have this morning. Oh, that reminds me—the 
business I came to see you about. What a fellow you are, Caterham! 
always putting things out of fellows’ heads!” 

* Well, what is it now ?” 

“ Why, old Ampthill is dead at last. Died last night; his man told 
my man this morning.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“What then? Why, don’t you recollect what we talked about? 
about his leaving his money to dear old Lionel ?” 

“Yes,” said Caterham, looking grave, “I recollect that.” 

“TJ wonder whether any good came of it? It would be a tremen- 
dously jolly thing to get dear old Lionel back, with plenty of money, 
and in his old position, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Look here, my dear Algy,” said Lord Caterham; “let us under- 
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stand each other once for all on this point. You and I are of course 
likely to differ materially on such a subject. You are a man of the 
world, going constantly into the world, with your own admirable good 
sense necessarily to a certain extent influenced by and impressed with 
the opinions of society. Society, as you tell me, is pleased to think my 
brother’s—well, crime—there’s no other word!—my brother’s crime a 
venial one, and will be content to receive him back again, and to instal 
him in his former position, if he comes back prepared to sacrifice to 
Society by spending his time and money in it!” 

“Pardon me, my dear old Caterham,—just two words!” interrupted 
Algy. ““Society—people, you know, I mean—would shake their heads 
at poor old Lionel, and wouldn’t have him back perhaps, and all that 
sort of thing, if they knew exactly what he’d done. But they don’t. 
It’s been kept wonderfully quiet, poor dear old fellow.” 

“That may or may not be; at all events, such are Society’s views, 
are they not?” Barford inclined his head. ‘ Now, you see, mine are 
entirely different. This sofa, the bed in the next room, that wheel- 
chair, form my world; and these,” pointing to his bookshelves, “my 
society. There is no one else on earth to whom I would say this; 
but you know that what I say is true. Lionel Brakespere never was 
a brother to me, never had the slightest affection or regard for me, 
never had the slightest patience with me. As a boy, he used to mock 
at my deformity; as a man, he has perseveringly scorned me, and 
scarcely troubled himself to hide his anxiety for my death, that he 
might be Lord Beauport’s heir—” 

“Caterham! I say, my dear, dear old boy! Arthur—” and Algy Bar- 
ford put one hand on the back of Lord Caterham’s chair, and rubbed 
his own eyes very hard with the other. 

“You know it, Algy, old friend. He did all this; and God knows 
I tried to love him through it all, and think I succeeded. All his scorn, 
all his insult, all his want of affection, I forgave him. When he com- 
mitted that forgery which forced him to fly the country, I tried to inter- 
cede with my father; for I knew the awful strait to which Lionel must 
have been reduced before he committed that act: but when I read his 
letter, which you brought me, and the contents of which it said you 
knew, I recognised at last that Lionel was a thoroughly heartless 
scoundrel, and I thanked God that there was no chance of his further 
disgracing our name in a place where it had been known and respected. 
So you now see, Algy, why I am not enchanted at the idea of his coming 
back to us.” 

“Of course, of course, I understand you, dear fellow; and—hem!— 
confoundedly husky; that filthy wine of old Huskisson’s! better in a 
minute—there!” and Algy cleared his throat and rubbed his eyes 
again. “About that letter, dear old boy! I was going to speak to 
you two or three times about that. Most mysterious circumstance, by 
_ Jove, sir! The fact is that—” 
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He was interrupted by the opening of the door and the entrance 
of Stevens, Lord Caterham’s servant, who said that Lady Beauport 
would be glad to know if his master could receive her. 

It was a bad day for Caterham to receive any one except his most 
intimate friends, and assuredly his mother was not included in that 
category. He was any thing but well bodily, and the conversation 
about Lionel had thoroughly unstrung his nerves; so that he was just 
about to say that he must ask for a postponement of the visit, when 
Stevens said, “ Her ladyship asked me if Mr. Barford wasn’t here, my 
lord, and seemed particular anxious to see him.” Lord Caterham felt 
the colour flush in his cheeks as the cause of his mother’s visit was thus 
innocently explained by Stevens; but the moment after he smiled, and 
sent to beg that she would come whenever she pleased. 

In a very few minutes Lady Beauport sailed into the room, and, 
after shaking hands with Algy Barford in, for her, quite a cordial 
manner, she touched her son’s forehead with her lips and dropped into 
the chair which Stevens had placed for her near the sofa. 

“ How are you, Arthur, to-day?” she commenced. “ You are looking 
quite rosy and well, I declare. I am always obliged to come myself 
when I want to know about your health; for they bring me the most 
preposterous reports. That man of yours is a dreadful kill-joy, and 
seems to have inoculated the whole household with his melancholy, 
where you are concerned. Even Miss Maurice, who is really quite a 
cheerful person, and quite pleasant to have about one,—equable spirits, 
and that sort of thing, you know, Mr. Barford; so much more agreeable 
than those moping creatures who are always thinking about their 
families and their fortunes, you know,—even Miss Maurice can scarcely 
be trusted for what I call a reliable report of Caterham.” 

“Tt’s the interest we take in him, dear Lady Beauport, that keeps 
us constantly on the qui vive. He’s such a tremendously lovable old 
fellow, that we’re all specially careful about him;” and Algy’s hand 
went round to the back of Caterham’s sofa and his eyes glistened as 
before. 

“Of course,” said Lady Beauport, still in her hard dry voice. 
“With care every thing may be done. There’s Alice Wentworth, 
Lady Broughton’s granddaughter, was sent away in the autumn to 
Torquay, and they all declared she could not live. And I saw her 
last night at the French embassy, well and strong, and dancing away 
as hard as any girl in the room. It’s a great pity you couldn’t have 
gone to the embassy last night, Arthur; you’d have enjoyed it very 
much.” 

“Do you think so, mother?” said Caterham with a sad smile. “I 
scarcely think it would have amused me, or that they would have cared 
much to have me there.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know; the Duchess de St. Lazare asked after you very 
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kindly, and so did the Viscomte, who is—” and Lady Beauport stopped 
short. 

“Yes, I know—who is a cripple also,” said Caterham quietly. 
“ But he is only lame; he can get about by himself, without aid. But 
if I had gone, I should have wanted Algy here to carry me on his back.” 

“Gad, dear old boy, if carrying you on my back would do you any 
good, or help you to get about to any place you wanted to go to, I'd 
do it fast enough; give you a regular Derby canter over any course you 
liked to name.” 

“T know you would, Algy, old friend. You see every one is very 
kind, and I’m doing very well indeed, though I’m scarcely in condition 
for a ball at the French embassy.—By the way, mother, did you not 
want to speak to Barford about something?” 

“TI did, indeed,” said Lady Beauport. “I have heard just now, 
Mr. Barford, that old Mr. Ampthill died last night?” 

“ Perfectly true, Lady Beauport. I myself had the same infor- 
mation.” 

“ But you heard nothing further?” 

“Nothing at all, except that the poor old gentleman, after a very 
curious eccentric life, made a very quiet commonplace end, dying very 
peacefully and happily.” 

* Yes, yes; but you heard nothing about the way in which his pro- 
perty is left, I suppose?” 

“ Not one syllable. He was very wealthy, was he not?” 

“My husband says that the Boxwood property was worth from 
twelve to fifteen thousand a-year; but I imagine this is rather under- 
estimated. I wonder whether there is any chance for—what I talked to 
you about the other day.” 

“Impossible to say, dear Lady Beauport,” said Algy, with an awk- 
ward glance at Caterham, which Lady Beauport observed. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind Caterham one bit, Mr. Barford.—Any thing 
which would do good to poor Lionel I’m sure you’d be glad of, wouldn’t 
you, Arthur?” 

“ Any thing that would do him good, yes.” 

“Of course; and to be Mr. Ampthill’s heir would do him a great 
deal of good. It is that Mr. Barford and I are discussing. Mr. Barford 
was good enough to speak to me some time ago, when it was first 
expected that Mr. Ampthill’s illness would prove dangerous, and to 
suggest that, as poor Lionel had always been a favourite with the old 
gentleman, something might be done for him, perhaps, there being so 
few relations. I spoke to your father, who called two or three times in 
Curzon Street, and always found Mr. Ampthill very civil and polite, 
but never mentioning Lionel’s name.” 

“That did not look particularly satisfactory, did it?” asked Algy. 

“Well, it would have looked bad in any one else; but with such an 
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extremely eccentric person as Mr. Ampthill, I really cannot say I think 
so. He was just one of those oddities who would carefully refrain from 
mentioning the person about whom their thoughts were most occupied. 
—I cannot talk to your father about this matter, Arthur; he is so dread- 
fully set against poor Lionel, that he will not listen to a word.—But I 
need not tell you, Mr. Barford, I myself am horribly anxious.” 

Perfectly appreciating Lord Beauport’s anger; thoroughly conscious 
that it was fully shared by Caterham; with tender recollections of Lionel, 
whom he had known from childhood; and with a desire to say some- 
thing pleasant to Lady Beauport, all Algy Barford could ejaculate was, 
“ Of course, of course.” 

“TJ hear that old Mr. Trivett the lawyer was with him two or three 
times about a month ago, which looks as if he had been making his will. 
I met Mr. Trivett at the Dunsinanes in the autumn, and at Beauport’s 
request was civil to him. 1 would not mind asking him to dine here 
one day this week, if I thought it would be of any use.” 

Caterham looked very grave; but Algy Barford gave a great laugh, 
and seemed immensely amused. “ How do you mean ‘of any use,’ Lady 
Beauport? You don’t think you would get any information out of old 
Trivett, do you? He’s the deadest hand at a secret in the world. He 
never lets out any thing. Ifyou ask him what it is o’clock, you have 
to dig the information out of him with a ripping-chisel. Oh, no; it’s 
not the smallest use trying to learn any thing from Mr. Trivett.” 

“Ts there, then, no means of finding out what the will contains?” 

“No, mother,” interrupted Caterham; “none at all. You must 
wait until the will is read after the funeral; or, perhaps, till you see a 
résumé of it in the illustrated papers.” 

“You are very odd, Arthur,” said Lady Beauport; “ really some- 
times you would seem to have forgotten the usages of society.—I appeal 
to you, Mr. Barford. Is what Lord Caterham says correct? Is there no 
other way of learning what I want to know?” 

“ Dear Lady Beauport, I fear there is none.” 

“Very well, then; I must be patient and wait. But there’s no 
harm in speculating where the money could be left. Who did Mr. 
Ampthill know now? ‘There was Mrs. Macraw, widow ofa dissenting 
minister, who used to read to him; and there was his physician, Sir 
Charles Dumfunk: I shouldn’t wonder if he had a legacy.” 

“ And there was Algernon Barford, commonly known as the Hon- 
ourable Algernon Barford, who used to dine with the old gentleman 
half-a-dozen times every season, and who had the honour of being called 
a very good fellow hy him.” 

“Oh, Algy, I hope he has left you his fortune,” said Caterham 
warmly. “There’s no one in the world would spend it to better pur- 
pose.” 

“Well,” said Lady Beauport, “I will leave you now.—I know I 
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may depend upon you, Mr. Barford, to give me the very first news on 
this really important subject.” 

Algy Barford bowed, and rising, opened the door to let Lady Beau- 
port pass out. As she walked by him, she gave him a look which made 
him follow her and close the door behind him. 

“J didn’t like to say any thing before Caterham,” she said, “who 
is, you know, very odd and queer, and seems to have taken quite a 
singular view of poor Lionel’s conduct. But the fact is, that, after the 
last time you spoke to me, I—I thought it best to write to Lionel, to 
tell him that—” and she hesitated. 

“To tell him what, Lady Beauport ?” asked Algy, resolutely deter- 
mined not to help her in the least. 

“To tell him to come back to us—to me—to his mother!” said 
Lady Beauport with a sudden access of passion. “I cannot live any 
longer without my darling son! I have told Beauport this. What 
does it signify that he has been unfortunate—wicked if you will! How 
many others are there who have been the same! And our influence 
could get him something somewhere, even if this inheritance should 
not be his. O my God! only to see him again! My darling boy! my 
own darling handsome boy!” 

Ah, how many years since Gertrude, Countess of Beauport, had 
allowed real, natural, hot, blinding tears to course down her cheeks! 
The society people, who only knew her as the calmest, most collected, 
most imperious woman amongst them, would hardly recognise this 
palpitating frame, those tear-blurred features. The sight completely 
finishes .Algy Barford, already very much upset by the news which 
Lady Beauport has communicated, and he can only proffer a seat, and 
suggest that he should fetch a glass of sherry. Lady Beauport, her 
burst of passion over, recovers all her usual dignity, presses Algy’s hand, 
lays her finger on her lip to enjoin silence, and sails along as uprightly 
and as unbending as she had arrived. Algy Barford, still dazed by the 
tidings he has heard, goes back to Caterham’s room, to find his friend 
lying with his eyes half-closed, meditating over the recent discussion. 
Caterham scarcely seemed to have noticed Algy’s absence ; for he said, 
as ifin continuance of the conversation: “ And do you think this money 
will come to Lionel, Algy ?” 

“T can scarcely tell, dear old boy. It’s on the cards, but the betting 
is heavily against it. However, we shall know in a very few days.” 


In a very few days they did know. The funeral, to which Earl 
Beauport and Algy Barford were invited, and which they both attended, 
was over, and Mr. Trivett had requested them both to return with him 
in the mourning-coach to Curzon Street. There, in the jolly little 
dining-room which had so often enshrined the hospitality of the quaint, 
eccentric, warm-hearted old gentleman whose earthly remains they had 
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left behind them at Kensal Green, after some cake and wine, old Mr. 
Trivett took from a blue bag, which had been in the interim left there 
for him by his clerk, the will of the deceased, and putting on his blue- 
steel spectacles, commenced reading it aloud. The executors appointed 
were George Earl Beauport and Algernon Barford, and to each of them 
was a legacy of a thousand pounds. To Algernon Barford, “a good 
fellow, who, I know, will spend it like a gentleman,” was another legacy 
of a thousand pounds. There were legacies of five hundred pounds 
each “to John Saunders, my faithful valet, and to Rebecca, his wife, 
my cook and housekeeper.” There was a legacy of one hundred pounds 
to the librarian of the Minerva Club, “to whom I have given much 
trouble.” The library of books, the statues, pictures, and curios, were 
bequeathed to “my cousin Arthur, Viscount Caterham, the only member 
of my family who could appreciate them ;” and “the entire residue of 
my fortune, my estate at Boxwood, money standing in the funds and 
other securities, plate, wines, carriages, horses, and all my property, to 
Anna, only daughter of my second cousin, the late Ralph Ampthill 
Maurice, Esq., formerly of the Priory, Willesden, whom I name my 
residuary legatee.” 


CHAPTER X. 
LADY BEAUPORT’S PLOT. 


Yes; little Annie Maurice, Lady Beauport’s companion, was the 
heiress of the rich and eccentric Mr. Ampthill, so long known in society. 
The fact was a grand thing for the paragraph-mongers and the diners- 
out, both of whom distorted it in every possible way, and told the most 
inconceivable lies about it. That Annie was Mr. Ampthill’s natural 
daughter, and had been left on a door-step, and was adopted by Lady 
Beauport, who had found her in an orphan-asylum; that Mr. Ampthill 
had suddenly determined upon leaving all his property to the first 
person he might meet on a certain day, and that Annie Maurice was 
the fortunate person; that the will had been made purposely to spite 
Lady Beauport, with whom Mr. Ampthill, when a young man, had been 
madly in love—all these rumours went the round of the gossip-columns 
of the journals and of Society’s dinner-parties. Other stories there were, 
perhaps a little nearer to truth, which explained that it was not until 
Lionel Brakespere’s last escapade that he had been disinherited; indeed, 
that Parkinson of Thavies Inn and Scadgers of Berners Street had 
looked upon it as such a certainty, that they had made considerable 
advances on the strength of it, and would be heavily hit; while a 
rumour, traceable to the old gentleman’s housekeeper, stated that 
Annie Maurice was the only one of Mr. Ampthill’s connections who 
had never fawned on him, flattered him, or in some way or other 
intrigued for his favour. 
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Be this as it might, the fact remained that Annie was now the 
possessor of a very large fortune, and consequently a person of very 
great importance to all her friends and acquaintance—a limited num- 
ber, but quite sufficient to discuss her rise in life with every kind of 
asperity. ‘They wondered how she would bear it; whether she would 
give herself airs; how soon, and to what member of the peerage, she 
would be married. How did she bear it? When Lord Beauport sent 
for her to his study and told her what he had just heard after Mr. 
Ampthill’s funeral, she burst into tears; which was weak, but not un- 
natural, And then, with her usual straightforward common-sense, she 
set about forming her plans. She had never even seen her dead bene- 
factor, so that even Mrs. Grundy herself could scarcely have called on 
Annie to affect a sorrow for his loss; and indeed remarks were made 
by Mr. Ampthill’s old butler and housekeeper (who, being provided 
with mourning out of the estate, were as black and as shiny as a 
couple of old rooks) about the very mitigated grief which Annie chose 
to exhibit in her attire. 

Then as to her mode of life. For the present, at least, she deter- 
mined to make no change in it. She said so at once to Lord Beauport, 
expressing an earnest hope that she should be allowed to remain under 
his roof, where she had been so happy, until she had settled how and 
where she intended to live; and Lord Beauport replied that it would 
give him—and he was sure he might speak for Lady Beauport—the 
greatest pleasure to have Miss Maurice with them. He brought a 
message to that effect from Lady Beauport, who had one of her dreadful 
neuralgic attacks, and could see no one, but who sent her kind love to 
Miss Maurice, and her heartiest congratulations, and hope that Miss 
Maurice would remain with them as long as she pleased. The servants 
of the house, who heard of the good fortune of “the young lady,” re- 
joiced greatly at it, and suggested that miss would go hout of this at 
once, and leave my lady to grump about in that hold carriage by her- 
self. They were greatly astonished, therefore, the next morning to find 
Annie seated at the nine-o’clock breakfast-table, preparing Lady Beau- 
port’s chocolate, and dressed just as usual. They had expected that 
the first sign of her independence would be lying in bed till noon, and 
then appearing in a gorgeous wrapper, such as the ladies in the penny 
romances always wore in the mornings; and they could only account for 
it by supposing that she had to give a month’s warning and must work 
out her time. Lady Beauport herself was astonished when, the ne- 
- cessity for the neuralgic attack being over, she found Annie coming 

to ask her, as usual, what letters she required written, and whether she 
should pay any calls for her ladyship. Lady Beauport delicately re- 
monstrated ; but Annie declared that she should infinitely prefer doing 


exactly as she had been accustomed to, so long as she remained in the 
house. 
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So long as she remained in the house! That was exactly what filled 
Lady Beauport with hope and dread. There is no denying that her 
ladyship had been cruelly disappointed in Mr. Ampthill’s will. She 
had suffered herself to hope against hope, and to shut her eyes to all 
unfavourable signs. The old gentleman had taken so much notice of 
Lionel when a boy, had spoken so warmly of him, had made so much of 
him, that he could not fail to make him his heir. In vain had Lord 
Beauport spoken far more plainly than was his wont, pointing out that 
Lionel’s was no venial crime; that Mr. Ampthill probably had heard of 
it, inasmuch as he never mentioned the young man’s name; that how- 
ever his son’s position might be reinstated before the world, the act 
would never be forgotten. In vain Algy Barford shook his head, and 
Caterham preserved a gloomy silence worse than any speech. Lady 
Beauport’s hopes did not desert her until she heard the actual and final 
announcement. Almost simultaneously with this came Lord Beauport 
with Annie’s request that she should be permitted to continue an in- 
mate of the house; and immediately Lady Beauport conceived and struck 
out a new plan of action. The heritage was lost to Lionel; and the 
heiress was Annie Maurice, a girl domiciled with them, clinging to 
them; unlikely, more especially for the next few months, to go into 
the world, to give the least chance to any designing fortune-hunter. 
And Lionel was coming home! His mother was certain that the letter 
which she wrote to him on the first news of Mr. Ampthill’s illness 
would induce him, already sick of exile, to start for England. He 
would arrive soon, and then the season would be over, and they would 
all go away to Homershams, or one of Beauport’s places, and they 
would not have any company for some time, and Lionel would be 
thrown with Annie Maurice; and it would be hard if he, with his hand- 
some face and his fascinating manners, and his experience of women 
and the world, would not be able to make an easy conquest of this 
simple quiet young girl, and thus secure the fortune which his mother 
had originally expected for him. 

This was Lady Beauport’s day-dream now, and to the realisation of 
it she gave up every thought, she planned every action. It has already 
been stated that she had always treated Annie with respect, and to a 
certain extent with regard ; so that the idea of patronage, the notion of 
behaving to her companion in any thing but the spirit of a lady—in 
any such, for instance, as she had read of in certain novels—had never 
entered her mind. But now there was an amount of affectionate in- 
terest mingled with her regard which Annie could not fail of remark- 
ing and being gratified with. It*was all done in the most delicate 
manner. Lady Beauport never forgot the lady in the itrigante; her 
advances were all of the subtlest kind; her hints and allusions were 
given in the most guarded manner. She accepted Annie’s proffered 
assistance as her amanuensis, and she left to her the usual colloquies 
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on domestic matters with the housekeeper, because she saw that Annie 
wished it; and she still drove out with her in the carriage, only insist- 
ing that Annie should sit by her side instead of opposite to her on the 
back-seat. And instead of the dignified silence of the employer, only 
speaking when requiring an answer, Lady Beauport would keep up a 
perpetual conversation, nearly always recurring to the great satisfaction 
it was to her to have Annie still with her. “I declare I don’t know 
what I should have done if you had left me, Annie!” she would say. 
“T’m sure it was the mere thought of having to be left by myself, or to 
the tender mercies of somebody who knew nothing about me, that gave 
me that last frightful attack of neuralgia. You see I am an old woman 
now; and though the Carringtons are proverbially strong and long- 
lived, yet I have lost all my elasticity of spirit, and feel I could not 
shape myself to any person’s way now. And poor Caterham too! I 
cannot think how he would ever get on without you. You seem now 
to be an essential part of his life. Poor Caterham! Ah, how I wish 
you had seen my other son, my boy Lionel! Such a splendid fellow; 
so handsome! Ah, Lord Beauport was dreadfully severe on him, poor 
fellow, that night,—you recollect, when he had you and Caterham in to 
tell you about poor Lionel; as though young men would not be always 
young men. Poor Lionel!” Poor Lionel! that was the text of Lady 
Beauport’s discourse whenever she addressed herself to Annie Maurice. 

It was not to be supposed that Annie’s change of fortune had not a 
great effect upon Lord Caterham. When he first heard of it—which 
he did from Algy Barford, who came direct to him from the reading of 
the will—he felé rejoiced that at least her future was secure; that, come 
what may to him or his parents, there would be provision for her; no 
chance of her being reduced to want, or of her having to consult the pre- 
judices of other people, and to perform a kind of genteel servitude with 
any who could not appreciate her worth. But with this feeling another 
was speedily mingled. Up to that time she had been all in all to him— 
to him; simply because to the outside world she was nobody, merely 
Lady Beauport’s companion, about whom no one troubied themselves; 
now she was Miss Maurice the heiress, and in a very different position. 
They could not hope to keep her to themselves; they could not hope to 
keep her free from the crowd of mercenary adorers always looking out 
for every woman with money whom they might devour. In her own 
common-sense lay her strongest safeguard; and that, although reliable 
on all ordinary occasions, had never been exposed to such a severe trial 
as flattery and success. Were not the schemers already plotting? even 
within the citadel was there not a traitor? Algy Barford had kept his 
trust, and had not betrayed one word of what Lady Beauport had told 
him; but from stray expressions dropped here and there, and from the 
general tenor of his mother’s behaviour, Lord Caterham saw as plainly as 
possible what she was endeavouring to bring about. On that subject his 
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mind was made up. He had such thorough confidence in Annie’s good- 
ness, in her power of discrimination between right and wrong, that he 
felt certain that she could never bring herself to like his brother Lionel, 
however handsome his face, however specious his manner; but if, 
woman-like, she gave way and followed her inclination rather than 
her reason, then he had determined to talk to her plainly and openly, 
and to do every thing in his power to prevent the result on which his 
mother had set her heart. 

There was not a scrap of selfishness in this. However deeply 
Arthur Caterham loved Annie Maurice, the hope of her being his had 
never for an instant flickered even in his breast. He knew too well’ 
that some mysterious decree of Providence had shut him out from the 
roll of those who are loved by woman, save in pity or sympathy; and 
it was with a feeling of relief rather than regret, that of late—within 
the last few months—he had an inward presentiment that his commerce 
with Life was almost at an end, and his connection with that Vanity 
Fair, through which he had been wheeled as a spectator, but in the 
occupation or amusement of which he had never participated, was about 
to cease. And he loved her so dearly, that the thought of her future 
was always before him, and caused him infinite anxiety. Worst of all, 
there was no one of whom he could make a confidant amongst his 
acquaintance. Dear old Algy Barford would do any thing; but he was 
not the man: a bachelor, which in itself would incapacitate him, and 
by far too easy-going, trouble-hating, and unimpressive. Who else 
was there? Ah, a good thought!—that man Ludlow, the artist; an old 
friend of Annie’s, for whom she had so great a regard. He was not 
particularly strong-minded out of his profession; but his devotion to 
his child-friend was undoubted; and he was a man of education and 
common-sense, now, too, rising to a position which would insure his 
being heard. He would have a talk with Ludlow about Annie’s future; 
and he wrote off to Geoffrey by the next post, begging him to come 
and see him as soon as possible. Yes, he could look at it all quite 
steadily now. Heaven knows, life to him had been no such happiness 
as to make its surrender painful or even difficult. It was only as he 
neared his journey’s end, he thought, that any light was shed upon his 
path, and when that was extinguished he had no heart to go further. 
No; let the end come, as he knew it was coming, swiftly and surely ; 
only let him think that her future was secured, and he would die more 
than contented—happy. 

Her future secured! ah, that he should not live to see! It could not, 
must not be with Lionel. His mother had never broached that subject 
openly to him, and therefore he had hitherto felt a delicacy in alluding 
to it in conversation with her; but he would before—well, he would 
in time. Not that he had much fear of Annie’s succumbing to his 
brother’s fascinations; he rated her too highly for that. It was not— 


‘ 
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and he took up a photographic album which lay on his table, as the 
idea passed through his mind—it was not that careless reckless expres- 
sion, that easy insolent pose, which would have any effect on Annie 
Maurice’s mental constitution. Those who imagined that women were 
enslaved through their eyes—true women, women worth winning at 
least—were horribly mistaken, and—And then at that instant he turned 
the page and came upon a photograph of himself, in which the artist 
had done his best so far as arrangement went, but which was so fatally 
truthfal in its display of his deformity, that Lord Caterham closed the 
book with a shudder, and sunk back on his couch. 

His reverie was broken by the entrance of Stevens, who announced 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow were waiting to see his master. Caterham 
was unprepared for a visit from Mrs. Ludlow, but gave orders that they 
should be at once admitted. Mrs. Ludlow came in leaning on her 
husband’s arm, and looking so pale and interesting, that Caterham at 
once recollected what he had seen announced in the Z%mes, and began 
his apologies accordingly. 

“‘My dear Mrs. Ludlow, what a horrible wretch I am to have asked 
your husband to come and see me, when of course he was fully occupied 
at home attending to you and the baby!” And then they both laughed; 
and Geoff said: 

“This is her first day out, Lord Caterham; but I had promised to 
take her for a drive; and as you wanted to see me, I thought that—” 

“That the air of St. Barnabas Square, the fresh breezes from the 
Thames, and the cheerful noise of the embankment-people, would be 
about the best thing for an invalid, eh?” 

“ Well—scarcely! but that as it was only stated that my wife should 
go for a quiet drive, I, who have neither the time nor the opportunity 
for such things, might utilise the occasion by complying with the re- 
quest of a gentleman who has proved himself deserving of my respect.” 

“ A hit! a very palpable hit, Mr. Ludlow!” said Caterham. “I bow, 
and—as the common phrase goes—am sorry I spoke. But we must 
not talk business when you have brought Mrs. Ludlow out for amuse- 
ment.” 

“Oh, pray don’t think of me, Lord Caterham,” said Margaret; “I 
can always amuse myself.” 

“Oh, of course; the mere recollection of baby would keep you suf- 
ficiently employed—at least, so you would have us believe. But I’m an 
old bachelor, and discredit such things. So there’s a book of photo- 
graphs for you to amuse yourself with while we talk—Now, Mr. 
Ludlow, for our conversation. Since we met, your old friend Annie 
Maurice has inherited a very large property.” 

“So I heard to my great surprise and delight. But I live so much 
out of the world that I scarcely knew whether it was true, and had 
determined to ask you the first time I saw you.” 
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“Oh, it’s thoroughly true. She is the heiress of old Mr. Ampthill, 
who was a second cousin of her father’s. But it was about her future 
career, as heiress of all this property, that I wanted to speak to you, you 
see.—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Ludlow; what did you say?” 

Her face was dead white, her lips trembled, and it was with great 
difficulty she said any thing at all; but she did gasp out, “ Who is 
this?” 

“That?” said Lord Caterham, bending over the book; “oh, that is 
the portrait of my younger brother, Lionel Breakspere; he—” but 
Caterham stopped his explanation, for Mrs. Ludlow fell backward in a 
swoon. 

And every one afterwards said that it was very thoughtless of her to 
take such a long drive so soon after her confinement. 
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Wargrave Ferry: 
A RHYME OF THAMES. 


THE autumnal sunlight was divine, 
This poetaster lazy, very; 
And so to dip two dogs of mine 
I strolled i’ the shade to Wargrave Ferry: 
And, as mid-stream the slow punt swung, 
A boat shot by—we barely cleared it; 
Its freight was beautiful and young: 
Two maidens pulled—a maiden steered it. 





The Coxswain! Plump she was, and soft, 
Sleepily luscious, sweetly lazy; 
And, if I saw her very oft, 
"Gad! her blue eyes would drive me crazy. 
Thus Byron rhymed about Dudi, 
So, keen-eyed critic, don’t be snarling 
If I indulge in rapture too 
About a dreamy drowsy darling. 


Abundant golden tresses kiss 
A slender neck, an ivory shoulder: 
Shatter the shafts of Artemis 
Ere those delicious cheeks grow older! 
Ah, lovely Bow! a painter now 
Should catch thee, in this sudden moment, 
While the sweet west-wind woos thy brow, 
And the river has thy oar-blade’s foam on’t. 


But STROKE was fairest of the three, 

A brown-eyed beauty, lithe and lissom, 
Half pretty pride, half summer glee, 

With lips—by Jove, I longed to kiss ’em! 
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WARGRAVE FERRY. 


Agile and graceful as a deer, 
Tender as Psyche, gay as Hebe: 

Ah me, when wedding-bells ring clear, 
How sweet a bridal gift will she be! 


Upon a shadowy lawn they land, 
And still, alas, “ the memory rankles” 
(That phrase is Browning’s, understand) 
Of flying forms, of glancing ankles. 
But, though their disappearance frets, 
I think that I was lucky, very, 
In seeing three such pretty pets 
Upon the Thames at Wargrave Ferry. 


Mortimer CoLuins. 
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Through Hants. 





“THREE o’clock on the first of September, at Squance’s, the Victoria 
Pier, Portsmouth.” Thus, early in August, over a lobster-salad at 
Epitaux’, spake my friend Parma. Though of no ducal house, Parma 
hath pleasant possessions in a certain isle of fairy beauty, where young 
princes and princesses get their sea-bathing, and where a great poet 
gives his friends “ honest talk and wholesome wine,” far from any aim- 
less gossip save that of the magpie, 


‘*Garrulous under a roof of pine.” 


Parma hath horses also, and vehicles, and a friend passionately addicted 
to pedestrianism and photography; so the inducements to visit him in 
his seaside retreat were plentiful. Wherefore, agreeing to meet him as 
aforesaid, I sent to Walker’s for a map of Hampshire, and straightway 
encouraged visions of the New Forest and Winchester and Romsey, of 
William Rufus and William of Wykeham and Lord Palmerston. 

There is on the borders of Berkshire and Hampshire, high up on 
the chalk, an inn called the Pineapple. There I stood one day, having 
walked over from the primitive station at Woolhampton, where the 
whole village turns out, hatless and bonnetless, to see a train come in 
and go out. A pleasant picture, that station,—full-foliaged elms all 
about, and a rustic population of spectators, with obviously nothing in 
the world to do, and a large flock of pigeons flashing through the air, 
white in the sunlight, purple in the shade, and one of the prettiest girls 
I have seen since that metempsychosis in which I was Paris upon Ida, 
come to see a friend off by the train. Stately was she, and unconscious 
of her beauty, and so simply attired as to remind me of a certain poet’s 
wish : 

“ Loving thoughts pursue you, 
And your lips are kissable; 
And you’re not ungainly, 
As, no doubt, you guess ; 
Wherefore let me woo you, 
Dainty little Isabel, 
White-straw-hatted plainly, 
In a light print-dress.” 


But to return to the Pineapple. Looking from it across the hills into 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, I seemed to sniff the brine in the breeze that 
came straight from the west. And I remembered the plunges of my 
boyhood into the sea that washes the gray walls of Southsea Castle. 
And I longed again to be upon the sands with that strange longing 
which pertains to dwellers in islands. But that I had q novel to finish, 
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and a Quarterly article and a ream of leaders to write, and only two 
half-crowns in my pocket, I think I should have walked straight away 
to Basingstoke and taken the train to Gosport. 
When at length I started, it was in rather a cuieealy mood, for 

a fine St. Bernard puppy, whom we had christened Tory, had just com- 
mitted involuntary suicide by running under the wheel of a cart. Poor 
fellow! what a fine honest head he had, and what kindly eyes! I know 
a young lady who wept when we buried him. 

He lies in the soft earth under the grass, 

Where they who love him often pass ; 

And his grave is under a tall young lime, 

In whose boughs the pale green hop-flowers climb : 

But his spirit—where does his spirit rest? 

It was God who made him—God knows best. 


I hope none of the orthodox will strongly censure this. 

Unwise is the man who starts very early on a journey. The Victoria 
Terminus beheld me, unbreakfasted, between six and seven in the morn- 
ing; a Portsmouth train was just starting; there was not an instant for 
a cup of coffee. This same train was an ‘unconecionable time getting to 
Portsmouth ; it took me straight down to Arundel, and then away at 
right angles through Chichester and Havant; and my sole consolation 
was the sight of Arundel Castle, almost as nobly situate as Warwick, 
with dense woods behind it, overhanging the town and the river Arun, 
at whose mouth excellent red mullet do congregate. It were almost 
worth while to be a duke to have so stately and picturesque a dwelling 
as pertains to the Earl Marshal of England. 

Well, I arrived at Portsmouth at last, cross and hungry. And 
Portsmouth is not a town to restore one’s good temper. The “special” 
of the Spectator, who seems to have gone down to look at the fleets on 
the day I was there, describes it thus: “ At the best it is a town well 
described by the American epithet of ‘ one-horse’ or ‘ tin-pot’ city. The 
place has a ‘ drunk-over-night’ air about it, which even in its brightest 
and cleanest hours it never succeeds in shaking off entirely. Every 
body appears to be more or less closely connected with the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and to be in the habit of promoting consumption by 
his own example.” I fully agree with this dissatisfied gentleman. It 
occurred to me that the surly cannon which glare down High Street 
from a grim wall at its upper end would be well employed in blowing 
it into the sea. How is it that Portsmouth is so dingy and dismal, 
while Plymouth, the rival seaport, is thought the pleasantest place of: 
residence in England, after London? Has the difference between the 
Devon and Hampshire races of men any thing to do with it? 

Portsmouth was dirtier and less pleasant than ever, thanks to the 
fleets; its grotesque attempts at festivity were laughable ; I never 
before saw so shabby an assortment of the flags of all nations. I hear, 
however, that the entertainments were very grand, and that the Duke 
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of Somerset and the Mayor of Portsmouth distinguished themselves 
immensely. I had not calculated on finding the fleet at Spithead, and 
was rather annoyed thereat, as I hate crowds. Surely Southsea Com- 
mon had a little grass upon it in the days of my boyhood—before that 
pier was built, before there were any bathing-machines? Of course, my 
first care was to dip in the sea—and a very breezeless sultry sea it was. 
And next I had to decide whether I would breakfast or sail round the 
fleet. The hotels all looked so unattractive that I decided on the 
latter, and got as close as I could under one or two of those colossal 
machines for murder, French and English. What shall I say about 
them? They did not seem so ugly as it is the fashion to call them. I 
do not think they have less beauty than their wooden predecessors. 
To-day, in the midst of a gay flotilla of holiday steamers and yachts, 
with golden sunlight glorifying every spar and rope, they were certainly 
a sight worth seeing. 

When my brief cruise was over, a steamer for Southampton was just 
starting from the Royal Pier. I went on board—not, however, without 
a glance to the right, where the ladies’ bathing-machines are placed im- 
mediately under the pier, so that you may watch the nymphs bobbing 
up and down in that wonderful way which is their custom. Damp 
young ladies were drying themselves on the shingle close by ; while the 
pier was crowded with loungers, men with abundant beards, and piquant 
girls full of fun and flirtation. Beards and flirtation, like the myrtle, 
always flourish best by the sea. O for Leech’s pencil to sketch this 
indescribable scene! My steamer ran across to Ryde, whose long pier 
was crowded. Sailing (or steaming) on a summer sea is uncommonly 
pleasant; but one ought to have a choice companion, feminine of 
course, with whom idly to watch the long track of cream-white foam 
which the vessel leaves behind her. Thus provided, 


“ With an indolent arm round a darling waist,” 


I think sea-travel about the most delicious thing in the world. How- 
ever, being on the present occasion a lonely voyager, I first hunted , 
for something to eat. There was not a biscuit on board. So, adjourn- 
ing the consideration of breakfast, I took to studying character. What 
is the occupation or destiny of the travelling “ swell,” of whom a type 
isnear me? Every thing he wears is new, from his low-crowned hat down 
to his shoes. He has never sat down in those trousers, and now, being 
tired, leans against the binnacle, which is a crazy affair, and nearly 
gives way. That man’s function in life is an utter perplexity. Here is 
another gentleman, much more intelligible. He is the good-humoured 
and contented tourist, who has an eye of condescending approval for the 
scenery. He would patronise Chamouni, and smile benignantly on the 
Andes. [I am glad I don’t know him. But beyond there is a group 
whose acquaintance I mean to make—boys from the Southampton 
Grammar-School, who have been to see the fleets. I like boys—I don’t 
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object to girls; but boys, before they emerge into the ungainly and 
conceited hobbadihoyhood which is inevitable to them, are the plea- 
santest fellows in the world. Their eager enjoyment of life is delight- 
ful to me. Happy youngsters these, proud of their school, and intel- 
ligently anxious to tell me all about the wonders of Southampton. One 
of them is an Egyptian, whom that land of antique wisdom has sent to 
pick up the knowledge of the moderns. When a sudden gust carries 
away a cap belonging to a careless member of the party, their day’s 
enjoyment is complete. 

Who has not sailed round the Isle of Wight, that exquisite specimen 
of cabinet scenery? The coast is very beautiful, certainly; but I 
greatly prefer the Channel Islands, especially Guernsey and Sark. 
However, there are some points in which Ynys Wyth surpasses “ the 
sprinkled isles” that have stolen its name. That flotilla of yachts, how 
bewitching they are—with all the girlish slenderness and feminine 
fleetness of Atalanta the unconquerable! I never wonder at a yachts- 
man’s being in love with his fascinating craft. Aud, as the steamer 
takes me round towards Cowes— 

“The two great Cows that in loud thunder roar, 


This on the eastern, that the western shore, 
Where Newport enters stately Wight—” 


past pleasant Osborne, where England’s princesses bathe, I think of 
Navorxda Nevewdevos, daughter of Alcinous the Strong-hearted, and of 
that most delightful of primeeval idyls whereof she is heroine. White- 
armed Nausicaa,—whom Athene the divine Wisdom strengthened,— 
may all princesses of England be like thee, royal daughter of a sea- 
ruling race! 

Cowes is deserted: its inhabitants have gone to Portsmouth. A 
couple of life-boats, built by White of Cowes for a P. and O. steamer, 
are attached to our stern, and away we steam across to Southampton 
Water. Ah pleasant welcome inlet of home to thousands of English- 
men who have toiled in the scorching East! It has a beautiful pros- 


, perous peacefulness, this Southampton Water; and seems to open the 


arms, ay, the loving bosom of mother England, to the weary home- 
comer. And then it is so completely English in all its features,—in the 
two famous abbeys, Beaulieu and Netley, which lie right and left of it; 
in the gigantic Military Hospital at Netley, as characteristic of the 
nineteenth as the Abbey of the thirteenth century. I may as well con- 
fess at once that I had not time to visit either Netley or Beaulieu (by 
the natives called Bewley) on this present occasion; but I had seen 
them both before, and both are well worth seeing. Netley is well 
indicated by Horace Walpole’s apostrophe, “0, the purple abbots, what 
a spot had they chosen to slumber in! The spot is so beautifully tran- 
quil, yet so lively, that they seem only to have retired i/o the world.” 
For Southampton Water, ages ago a silent highway, must always have 
supplied those monastic gentlemen with a pleasant view. But Netley 
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is still overdone with picnics, though not so badly served as when Tom 
Ingoldsby was 


“ Exceedingly angry and very much scandalised 
At finding those beautiful ruins so vandalised.” 


Beaulieu is fortunately harder to reach. You get at it by crossing 
Southampton Water to Hythe, and walking four or five miles. It 
stands close to where the little river Exe runs into Beaulieu Creek, 
and is as pleasantly and picturesquely situate as are most Cistercian” 
foundations. King John founded it—they say in consequence of 
dreaming that he was severely flogged by the abbots of the Cistercian 
community. Few kings have more thoroughly deserved castigation; 
which is saying a good deal. 

It was about three o’clock when I landed at Southampton, and forth- 
with breakfasted on fresh figs. It is a fruit which arrides me. I learnt 
to like it in Guernsey. Experience has given me a firm belief in its 
wholesomeness. The High Street of Southampton is excelled in pic- 
turesqueness only by the High Street of Oxford. It is a charming 
street ; and, as I walk up its pavement, it is crowded with charming 
girls, all rushing down to the pier to go to Portsmouth; for, don’t you 
see? there is a ball at Portsmouth to-night, and every one of these 
young ladies expects to waltz with M. de Chasseloup-Laubat, or, as a 
dernier ressort, with his Grace the Duke of Somerset. Impetuous little 
inhabitants of crinoline, let us hope they will not be disappointed. 
Ascending the street, I see on my right hand the new Hartley Institute, 
a notable example of the occasional injustice done by English law. 
Mr. Hartley left to Southampton 103,887/. to found an institute on the 
site of the house he lived in: Southampton received 42,525/.! The 
lawyers (bless them!) got about 40,0007. I enter the museum of the 
Institute, and am attracted chiefly by two full-length portraits, brilliant 
in their recent colouring. One of them is the well-known soldier of 
fortune to whom some wicked parodist sang, 


“ Hero from over the Tyrrhene Sea, 
Garibaldi ! 
Tory and Whig and Radica! we, 
But Republicans all in our welcome of thee, 
Garibaldi! 
Welcome him, duke of the fire-brigade ! 
Welcome him, unions of every trade! 
Welcome him, poets and Liberal M.P.’s! 
Welcome him, girlhood in scarlet chemise ! 
Welcome him, aldermen, council, and mayor!” 


And the mayor, aldermen, and council of Southampton welcomed him 
accordingly. They have a special capacity that way. They would 
gladly have welcomed M. de Chasseloup-Laubat and all the other 
Frenchmen, if they would have come; but they wouldn’t. 

Ay, there is Garibaldi, awdaz et felix. And who by his side? Why, 
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Frederick Perkins, Esquire. And who in the world, this wayfarer ven- 
tures to inquire, is the illustrious (and rather good-looking) Frederick 
Perkins? Who, but “Mayor of this Borough”? This is dear old rest- 
less self-advertising Southampton all over. It is hard to say what 
business the great chieftain or the great mayor has in that museum; 


. but there they are. I suppose there is a portrait of Mr. Hartley, the 


town’s great benefactor, in the library. 

The High Street, as every body knows, is divided by a fine old gate- 
way into two segments, known as Above Bar and Below Bar. Seven 
doors Below Bar, I found a highly intelligent librarius, who indoc- 
trinated me with the theory that Southampton has never been quite 
comme il faut since King Canute fell in love with Alfgiva, daughter of 
Elfhelm, Ealdorman of the town. She was a very unscrupulous Ano- 
nyma, who (see Palgrave) palmed upon Canute supposititious children— 
Steyn being the son of a priest, and Harold Harefoot of a cobbler. I 
am decidedly of opinion that Alfgiva’s bad example is doing no harm 
after the lapse of eight centuries. More in agreement was I with my 
new acquaintance in blaming the authorities for cutting down the 
beech-trees of Bartley Water, in the New Forest—where, years ago, the 
streamlet wound in and out amid the gnarled and mossy roots, the 
very picture (Librarius loquitur) of Mr. Tennyson’s babbling brook. As 


for the deer, which no longer haunt those divine glades, their destruc- 


tion was, I am told, a necessity: the dwellers in the New Forest were 
poachers and smugglers, and there was no catching them in that wide 
silvan region. It may be so; I am always incredulous of impossibilities; 
I believe the red deer might have been preserved, yet the poaching 
prevented. However, it is too late now: the “high deer,” whom 
William the Conqueror loved “as if he were their father,” have been 
exterminated in their immemorial sanctuary; and the chief good ob- 
tained thereby seems to have been on the part of such inhabitants of 
Southampton as, at the period of destruction, were tempted by the 
street-cry of “ Here’s your fine wennison fourpence a pound !” 

If you want a good brisk argument with a Southampton man, 
observe with compassionate gravity that the town should make good 
use of its present advantages, as the removal of the P. and O. steamers 
cannot long be postponed. As surely as potassium catches fire when it 
touches water, so surely will your acquaintance become instantaneously 
eloquent and argumentative. It is a topic of conversation which can 
never fail in this town. The townsman will not believe that the 
“foreign monarchs, royal Bengal tigers, Indian, African, and Egyptian 
princes, great monkeys, distinguished ambassadors, hippopotamuses, 
alligators, generals, admirals, illustrious exiles, Californian bears, and 
colonial governors,” whom a facetious writer describes as arriving at 
Southampton, could by any freak of fate be consigned to some other 
port. My own impression is, that this generation will see the Indian 
mails carried by way of Falmouth and Brindisi; but it is scarcely safe 
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to say so Below Bar. Another theme on which the inhabitants are 
strong, is the monopoly of the London and South-Western Railway. 
They want competition—and do not seem at all likely to get it. I 
wonder whether Mr. Gladstone will have daring enough to fight the 
Railway Companies—and, if so, whether he will succeed. I always 
think of that inevitable struggle between the people and their carriers 
when (which is too often to be pleasant) I am waiting for a train half 
an hour behind time. 

But we have not yet passed through the Bar. It is a fine old gate- 
way—one of three still standing—and you get from its roof a pictur- 
esque view of the town. The upper end of the High Street has less 
picturesqueness than the lower. Passing northward, I found that two 
parks have been made, one on each side of the street, since last I was 
here; they are more the size of paddocks than parks, but the town is 
very proud of them. On the right is a statue of another “ Mayor of 
this Borough”— Andrews, the coach-builder—whom an inscription 
describes as having reached the proud position which he occupied by 
“his own genius.” Again the Southampton style. To the left is a 
statue of that enemy of our infancy, Dr. Watts, who wrote— 


“°Tis the voice of the sluggard ; I hear him complain, 
‘What a horrible headache one gets from champagne !’” 


The doctor was a Southampton man, of course; his father, though a 
dissenting schoolmaster, has an amusing traditional connection with 
Netley Abbey. The great church there was entire in 1700, and its 
owner, Sir Berkeley Lucy (one of Justice Shallow’s immortal family, 
perhaps), sold its materials to a Southampton builder named Taylor. 
Taylor dreamé that, in pulling down the church, he was killed by the 
fall of a keystone; thereupon he consulted his friend Watts, who advised 
him to keep out of the way when the work of demolition was doing. 
Taylor forgot this ethical counsel, and was smashed by a stone, and so 
the destruction of the Abbey was left incomplete. What a story for 
Tom Ingoldsby to have told! 

I called on some friends in the neighbourhood of the parks; and 
when they found my destination was the New Forest, they insisted on 
my sleeping at Southampton. For lo, there was a picnic next morning 
in the Forest, and my little friend Miss Crinolina was going, and there 
was ascarcity of gentlemen, and I could go into the heart of the haunted 
woodland behind four gray horses! “Iwas unpoetic and unpedestrian; 
but what is the resolution of one man against the persuasion of one, 
two, three, four—yes five charming young ladies? I stayed; I explored 
Southampton that evening, and began to think my friend the Librarius 
was almost right in his theory about Alfgiva. And next morning, after . 
a plunge into the great swimming-bath, where the water, being neither 
sea-water nor fresh-water, is extremely unpleasant, I found myself buried 
in crinolines on the roof of an omnibus behind the promised four grays. 
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Tt took a long time to pack the hampers and the ladies satisfactorily, 
but we started at last. We passed Millbrook Church, where a very 
nice girl (in whom my interest was very much diminished when I heard 
she was going to be married) told me something about Pollok’s Course 
-of Time. Not being interested in that sombre poetaster, who is drearier 
than Blair’s Grave, and less original than the renowned Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, I did not care to ascertain whether he was buried there, or 
married, or what. Soon we entered the forest roads, where the girls’ 
hats were imperilled by the overhanging branches, and there was a 
perpetual cry of “Heads!” At Lyndhurst, capital of the Forest, we 


halted at the Crown to “wash the horses’ mouths;” and there I found 


a letter from an editorial friend who never forgets me, with proof for 
“immediate correction.” So I corrected it, and rewarded myself with 
a tankard; for my throat was a depository of Hampshire dust. Away 
again through Minstead, where dwelt Purkess the charcoal-burner, 
who picked up Rufus’s corpse. The guide-books remark that Minstead 
hath its Purkesses to this day; and, sure enough, there was “ Elizabeth 
Purkess” over a cottage-door, and in the doorway an old woman, who 
looked as if her existence was embittered by the inquiries of impertinent 
tourists. Soon we reached Rufus’s Stone, which is not a stone at all, 
but a hideous iron erection with an absurd inscription. Here South- 
ampton usually picnics; and sometimes Salisbury drives across to meet 
it. There is a wayside inn close by, where are obtainable certain neces- 
sary utensils. There is generally a forestfiddler, but he was away 
harvesting; so the girls got no waltzes. There is a forest-photographer 
who groups the holiday-keepers round Rufus’s Stone, and for a trifle 
immortalises the event. And the glades and open uplands are beautiful 
exceedingly; and in those remote retreating avenues flirtation has all 
requisite facilities. We got on very well; the lobsters and claret were 
excellent; the only thing wanting was music for a dance. Another 
party, resolved to be provided with amusement, had brought imple- 
ments of croquet, and were busily at play. What an absorbing game 
croquet seems to be! and how do its devotees manage to exist in rainy 
weather? It was all over at last; the crinoliaes and their contents 
were once more packed closely on the roof; and I, not ill-pleased to be 
again a lonely wayfarer, loitered along under the bright harvest-moon 
to Lyndhurst. I should like to make the Crown my head-quarters for a 
month. I should like at breakfast the thick sweet cream and delicate 
acorn-fed bacon of the Forest. I should like often to linger before 
Leighton’s fresco without giving the sexton a shilling every time. I 
should like to explore every nook and cranny of the delicious region 
from Hythe to Ringwood, from Bartley to Christchurch. I should 
like, as Mr. Wise puts it, to follow the course of every forest-stream, 
making it my friend and companion, and going with it wherever it 
goes, through the greenest valleys and past the thickest woods and 
under the largest trees. I should like to learn the dialect of Ytene, 
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whereof a friend of mine, a novelist of the New Forest, gives the fol- 
lowing example: “Thar a bin zome rick-rack wather, *bout a sannit 
back. But most peart on it ave adroud up agin. “I'wur starky, my 
lard, moor nor stoachy.” I should like to hear Amiens sing— 


“ Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me ;” 


or to hear Jaques, after passing near Rufus’s Stone, exclaim— 
“ A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest ;” 


and above all, ay, above all, to encounter dainty sprightly Rosalind 
exclaiming, “Alas the day! what shall I do with my doublet and 
hose?” But alas the day! you cannot always have it as you like it. 
And As you like It is the only guide to the New Forest. — 


Lyndhurst Church, only about two years old, and yet incomplete, is 
a beautiful edifice. Finer it will be by and by, when its tower rises 
high enough to be a landmark in the Forest. At present its most 
noticeable point is a noble fresco, illustrating the story of the Five Wise 
and Five Foolish Virgins, the gift and work of Mr. Leighton, whose mar- 
vellous “ Helen of Troy” fixed every eye last May. Mr. Leighton is a 
painter of great individuality and intensity, though not of great origin- 
ality. This fine fresco of his makes a glory in the church of Lynd- 
hurst, and is well worth being praised; but I fancy the great parable 
has a depth which the painter’s insight is far from fathoming. But 
what Mr. Leighton has seen he has right nobly painted, failing neither 
in joy and eagerness, nor in despair and agony. Long will pilgrims 
crowd to his fresco,—an awful shrine amid the forest glades. A very 
pretty group of pilgrims assembled there on that Thursday morning, 
two of them being nice little feminine patricians, in Garibaldi shirts of 
white and blue. 


After the church you visit the Queen’s House, an ancient hall famed 
only for William Rufus’s stirrup, which was forged in the reign of Henry 
VIII. What I did thereafter was to start for Boldrewood and Bur- 
leigh ; and a glorious walk I had. Who is to describe such a walk? 
The beeches of Boldrewood are famous; while at Burleigh there stand 
one or two oak-ruins, sole relic of a group of great trees known as the 
Twelve Apostles, which are said to have been venerable when somebody 
shot William Rufus. Their ancient greatness did not strike me so much 
as the young magnificence of the oaks in Lord Leigh’s park of Stone- 
leigh in Warwickshire. A thousand years is a long time for a real 
living being to exist. But, as M. de Laprade puts it, 


“Le chéne a le repos, homme a la liberté ;” 


and a millennium of repose is perhaps not very hard work—to those 
who like it. I had a delicious day’s walking through glades of ineffable 
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beauty and mystery, by fern-fringed streams, where I lay on the turf to 
drink; and often emerging into wild open spots where blackberry, honey- 
suckle, fern, heather, furze, and a hundred other plants mingled in pro- 
fuse perfection. Many a partridge did I disturb that day. At last I 
came out upon a road, hot enough in all conscience, but with views on 
all sides that might well reconcile a man to being broiled. Upon the 
far verge behind me lay the mighty Minster of Christchurch, overhang- 
ing the distant sea. How strangely extremes meet! In that great 
church, where the monastic and the parochial styles are intimately 
blended, porch and turret, and the loft of Michael the Archangel, yield 
to one sole statue beneath the western tower. Only a poet is remem- 
bered there,—not a bishop or an abbot, not a king or warrior,—and 
that poet’s ashes lie far away. There are few visitants of Christchurch 
Minster who will not hasten first of all to that white marble present- 
ment of a drowned man, whereon is inscribed : 


“ He hath outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray, in vain; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


Here lies beside the sea one who loved the sea only too well. Not very 
far from Christchurch, at a place with the unpicturesque name of Muddi- 
ford, there is remembrance of another great poet. Coleridge lodged 
there about half a century ago; and William Stewart Rose wrote: 


“On these ribbed sands was Coleridge pleased to pace, 
While ebbing seas have hummed a rolling bass 
To his rapt talk.” 
Rose, one of 


“The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 


lived at a place called Gundimore, and elected himself laureate of the 
New Forest and writer of elegiac verse on William Rufus. Somebody 


has scratched a stanza of his on the parlour-window of the little inn 
near Rufus’s Stone: 


“ And still in merry Lyndhurst Hall 
Red William’s stirrup decks the wall— 
Who lists the sight may see ; 
And a fair stone in green Malwood 
Informs the traveller where stood 
The. memorable tree.” 


Both statements are false; but what matter? As Mr. Matthew Arnold 
says, in approval of Mr. Kinglake’s declining to retract when proved to 
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be wrong, “On the breast of the huge Mississippi of falsehood called 
history, a foam-bell more or less is of no consequence.” 

A mile or two brought me to Picked or Picket Post,—the map 
says the former, the sign of the little inn the latter,—a tall slender- 
pointed white landmark, visible a long way off. Thence I walked over 
hill and dale north-eastward, through undulating miles of wondrous 
beauty. All the wide heath was one vast /ricolor, as if to welcome the 
French fleet. Purple of heather, gold of furze, green of fern, struggled 
for the mastery all over those wild leagues of loveliness. Scenes like 
these are beyond words; why should I strive to convey to my readers 
their unimaginable beauty? When I had passed Malwood, and reluc- 
tantly emerged from the Forest, I found before me a not particularly 
interesting road to Romsey. The only noticeable matter was a won- 
derful white clematis, with blossoms of great size and purity of colour, 
outside a cottage at Ower. 

I entered Romsey rather late in the evening; and loitering for a 
moment on its bridge, beheld through a grassy glade the white front of 
Broadlands. The lord of Broadlands I saw not, though a month earlier 
Thad been fortunate enough to overtake the lord of Hughenden. But I 
thought of him as I crossed the Test, which laves his lawns, the “queen 
of Hampshire rivers, with broad and strong current, and water so clear 
that you may see every pebble at the bottom, with a high reputation as 
a trout-stream.” That’s not the only ées¢ our octogenarian friend and 
ruler has safely passed many atime. He has tickled other and shyer 
trout than ever swam in a Hampshire stream. It seemed to me, as I . 
looked over the old gray parapet, that if I lived to be eighty, there 
would shine from beyond the inevitable river a light too dazzling for 
me to see plainly our ordinary mundane affairs. A morbid thought! 
Live gallantly to the end; and if God has said, “ In thy old age carry 
the burden of a nation,” shrink not from that great labour. 

There is a gush of water and a smell of tanpits all along the streets 
of Romsey. The inhabitants seem to be all woolstaplers. The town is 
in no way remarkable ; there is a mighty massive abbey church, which 
dwarfs all the dwellings around it; and there is nothing else. The only 
advice I have to give any one who visits Romsey is, Don’t sleep there, 
unless you are offered a bed at Broadlands. The waitress at my inn 
Was a curious example of rustic simplicity, improved by a long course 
of familiarity with commercial travellers. I had to start early in the 
morning, and she greeted me with, “ Breakfast’s ready for you, and I 
suppose you’re ready for breakfast.” And, as I attempted to find an 
unrancid spot in the broiled ham, she looked at me curiously, and re- 
marked, “ Why, you haven’t rubbed your head dry!” But she was not 
by any means the least pleasant phenomenon at the hostelry. 

The truth is, I had intended to go on to Winchester that night, but 
the fascinations of the Forest delayed me. That retardation, I regret 
to say, prevented my walking to Winchester in the morning, and forced 
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me to the rail. I especially desired to pass through Hursley, of which 
England’s saintliest poet, John Keble, is the vicar. 


‘“‘ Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse; and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day.” 


I have just looked at a copy of that beautiful volume of his, The 
Christian Year, which I gave to somebody I love well at the Easter-tide 
of 1850. It was then in its thirty-third edition. Never did any poetry 
so thoroughly delight all who are devout, without question of sect: 
never was any poetry so Catholic, so Christian. Even I, though one 
of the wicked, would willingly have walked a few more miles for a 
glimpse of Hursley Vicarage. But Time the inexorable would: not 
permit me the pleasure. 

So I went on to Winchester. And here I may observe that this 
_ South-Western Railway shakes you as much as ever it did; and that if 
the officials are more civil than they were, they must have been a rough 
lot originally. I leave the question of punctuality to be noticed pre- 
sently. The traveller who for the first time reaches Winchester by rail 
should take a footpath to the right of the station. At its end he looks 
down a street towards an obelisk commemorative of a visit of the 
plague in the seventeenth century. Passing this, he will enter the city 
by its West Gate, and look down the steep street upon a picture of a 
past world. Modern costume cannot utterly modernise Winchester. 
The long irregular street, with its antique cross, recently restored, and 
its penthouse, is ended by a fine slope of the green chalk downs. It is 
a picture to gaze upon and to remember. 

The George is the best hotel in Winchester; its quaint bow-windowed 
coffee-room, looking upon a pleasant courtyard, is quite in keeping with 
- the civic characteristics. The prevalent Wintonian name seems to be 
Corfe. You reach the Cathedral by a turning to the right, close to the 
market-cross. It is the longest of English minsters, but has a poor 
apology fora tower. The beauty of the interior consists in its forest of 
columns, whose multitudinous stems seem to rival the leafy avenues of 
Ytene. It abounds in chantries, or chapels, wherein lie famous prelates, 
awaiting in marble quietude the trump of the Archangel. “ How much 
power and ambition under half-a-dozen stones!” exclaimed Walpole. 
Canute lies here, and the murdered Red King, and Swithin the rain- 
Bishop, and Cardinal Beaufort, and many another whom I will not cata- 
logue. And gentle Izaac Walton the angler sleeps under a modest 
marble-slab, with an epitaph which has been attributed to Bishop Ken: 


* Alas! he’s gone before, 
Gone to return no more; 
Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire, 
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Whose well-spent life did last 
Full ninety years and past ; 
But now he hath begun 

That which will ne’er be done; 
Crowned with eternal bliss, 
We wish our souls with his.” 


The Close of Winchester Cathedral is pleasant with turf and trees ; 
a placid and somnolent Dean might live very comfortably there. The 
merry monarch lodged at the Deanery once; and good Bishop Ken, 
whose morning and evening hymns we have all sung in our boyhood, 
being then only a prebendary, would not allow Nell Gwynne to be 
billeted at his house. So the Dean ran up a temporary lodging for 
her. Years after, the Bishopric of Bath and Wells being vacant, royal 
Charley gave it to “the good little man who refused his lodging to 
poor Nell.” Was king or bishop the better Christian at the moment? 

I passed under Kingsgate to the College, whose scholars number 
about half those of Eton. William of Wykeham’s ancient foundation 
is a fine old place, but I wish it had been populous with boyhood. I 
should like to have talked Ziph to one or two of the youngsters, and 
have proved that P, not G, is the right letter to interpolate. I should 
like to have found out whether the present porter’s name is Hosea or 
Malachi. However, it was not to be; so I strolled through the quad- 
rangles, and admired the chapel, with its fine painted windows and its 
tower of the two wardens, and looked in through the wired door at the 
library, which occupies the centre of the cloisters, and tasted the beer 
in the lofty kitchen. I think the beer might be a trifle stronger with- 
out causing cephalalgia. 

The walk along the margin of the translucent Itchen to the Hospital 
of St. Cross is very pleasant. Every body will have vague remembrance 
of the Earl of Guildford’s being master of this fine old charity. Late 
years have, I hear, rectified many abuses. The traveller should begin 
by applying for the Wayfarer’s Dole—bread and beer. After this he 
may wander through cloister and quadrangle, and muse upon the 
stately memories of Winchester. For such musing I had scanty leisure, 
for the old college song of Dulce domum haunted me, and I had to find 
my way home by rail. And these cross-country lines are terribly trying 
to the patience. 

Ezxempli gratia. My train was due at 12.12. I hurried to catch it, 
giving up all idea of lunch, and shortening my glimpses of the old 
Wintonian world. A porter volunteered the information that it never 
arrived till half-past twelve. There were eighteen minutes utterly 
thrown away. I should have been delighted with eighteen minutes 
more in cathedral nave or college cloister, or anywhere in the rare old 
city. The train actually arrived at 12.40. It was due at Basingstoke 
at 12.58; it arrived at 1.25; and the Great Western train at Basing- 
stoke, which had waited fifteen minutes for it, waited for nothing at all 
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twenty minutes longer, and started at 1.45. How much behind time 
we were at Reading I was too disgusted to observe. But I should like 
to ask the managers of these lines, if they make it a custom to be 
twenty minutes behind the time, why they cannot put that twenty 
minutes in the time-bills. Be systematically slow, if you must; but 
why be systematically mendacious ? 

But, after all, I did not meet my friend Parma at Portsmouth, the 
reason for which will have to be explained when I go Through . . . 
who knows what shire ? 
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“T AWOKE, and behold it was a dream,” are the concluding words of the 
finest prose-poem in the English language. And the thought adopted 
by Bunyan to enforce spiritual truths has been used time out of mind 
by authors anxious to teach by allegory or impress through the guise 
of fiction. Byron, when he wished to depict his lost love Mary Chaworth, 
her unhappy marriage with Mr. Musters, and the effect of thwarted 
affection upon his own career, wrote “The Dream;” and “a change 
came o’er the spirit of my dream” has been a stock-quotation ever since. 
Charles Dickens, after portraying the life-sorrows and trials of Trotty 
Veck and Lilian and Will Fern, in Zhe Chimes, asks: “Had Trotty 
dreamed? Or are his joys and sorrows, and the actors in them, but 
a dream; himself a dream; the teller of this tale a dreamer, waking 
but now? If it be so, O listener, dear to him in all his visions, try to 
bear in mind the stern realities from which these shadows come; and 
in your sphere—none is too wide and none too limited for such an end 
—endeavour to correct, improve, and soften them. * * * So may each 
year be happier than the last, and not the meanest of our brethren or 
sisterhood debarred their rightful share in what our Great Creator 
formed them to enjoy.” The questions Mr. Frank Seafield has set 
himself to solve in his recent elaborate publication on the literature 
and curiosities of dreams are—how far their lessons may be believed in; 
how far it is safe to follow the teachings of a dream-monitor; the causes, 
uses, and phenomena of dreams, and a variety of collateral circum- 
stances, such as oneirocritica or modes of dream-interpretation, and 
others,—each branch of the subject being illustrated by an immense 
variety of anecdote and a vast abundance of quotation. Thus, in a 
chapter on the pedigree of dreams, we are reminded that Hesiod 
accounts for their origin by making them divine personages of a lower 
grade; that Cicero, in his De Naturdé Deorum, has a passage to the 
same effect ; that in the Agamemnon of Aischylus the old men of Argos 
so interrogate Clytemnestra as to show their devout belief in dream- 
revelation ; that the general feeling shown in the writings of Sophocles 
is of the same tone and quality; that there are passages in Euripides 
from which it may be seen that he regarded dream-agency in a similar 
spirit ; that Pindar makes the goddess Pallas appear to the sleeping 
Bellerophon, who implicitly and successfully follows her advice; that 
a dream won over the obstinate Artabanus to the plans of Xerxes ; 
that Plato and his school considered dreams to be emanations from 
the Divinity; and that even Aristotle and Chrysippus allowed that 
dreams might be supernaturally commissioned. Again, the Christian 
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Fathers are brought into court to show their belief that dreams may be 
either messengers from God or emissaries of the devil. Chaucer, in the 
arguments pro and contra in the Nonnes Preestes Tale, is shown to favour 
the idea of Divine interposition in dream-phenomena; Spenser too, in 
his stanzas on the Ministration of Angels, shows forth the doctrine of 
angelic intervention very clearly; thus: 


“ How oft do they (the angels) their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us who succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying poursivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their round squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward : 

Oh, why should Heavenly God to men have such regard ?” 


Bishop Ken maintained, in Hymnothes, or the Penitent, that each indi- 
vidual has his guardian-angel, just as each Christian country is figured 
to have its tutelary saint. 


“JT, waking, called my dream to mind, 
Which to instruct me Heaven designed,” 


carries its own meaning with it; and the last verse of The Midnight 
Hymn, 
“Lord, lest the tempter me surprise, 
Watch over thine own sacrifice ; 
All loose, all idle thoughts cast out, 
And make my very dreams devout,” 


sufficiently shows the bishop’s belief in the influences at work over the 
mind and soul of man during sleep. Bishop Bull too had a similar 
belief; and Andrew Baxter, in his treatise on the Jmmateriality of the 
Soul, endeavours to prove that dreams are produced by spiritual beings, 
who either amuse or employ themselves seriously in engaging mankind 
in the imaginary transactions of dream-land. Mr. Seafield sums up 
the evidence he has gathered with such care and industry; and proceeds 
to another branch of the subject in these words: “In the infinite and 
multitudinous occurrence of dreams, it would be a wonder if some did 
not come true. * * * * Yet there is no room for the scorner to sit down 
and mock at men who appeal to beneficial results in morals and religion 
as an evidence that dream-agency is not yet effete in the economy of 
God.” 

The two influences which modify our dreams, and certainly seem, 
to a practical mind, to interfere with the theory of supernatural inter- 
positions, are, first, our bodily sensations, and especially the internal 
state of the physical system; and secondly, our previous waking 
thoughts, dispositions, and prevalent states of mind. Under the in- 
fluence of the first, a hard bed or an uncomfortable attitude will cause 
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a dream of fractured bones; the throat is too tightly compressed by a 
button, and straightway the sleeper dreams of being hanged; a hearty 
supper sits heavily on the digestion, and fiends and furies, weird un- 
earthly hobgoblins squat upon your chest; a mustard-plaster suggests 
being flayed alive; a slight scalp-wound and bandages recall the toma- 
hawk; and a bottle of hot water to the feet will make the dreamer 
believe that he is walking arm-in-arm with Satan, who uses him con- 
jointly with his spear 
“to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle ;” 


which, according to Milton, is the great enemy’s exercise-ground. To 
the character, intensity, and direction of our waking thoughts, and to 
the predominant tone of mind, may be attributed the other predisposing 
causes of dreams. As Mr. Seafield pertinently puts it, just as a loco- 
motive will travel along after its impelling power has ceased to put forth 
new energy, as a vessel will plough its way through the waters long after 
the furling of the sail, or the last revolution of the paddle or the screw, 
so will the activity of the waking mind project itself into the intellectual 
operations of the sleeping person. The point at issue is, whether the 
locomotive will run off the rails, or the vessel discharge its pilot and 
unship its rudder. And on this head it is to be feared the probabilities 
are largely in favour of some such catastrophe. The tragedy or comedy 
of the day becomes the burlesque afterpiece of the night; and though 
there are instances on record wherein the waking train of thought has 
been pursued in sleep with as much precision and greater success, every 
man’s experience points to extravagant conceptions and hopelessly-ridi- 
culous and impossible conduct to be the rule of his dream-life. On the 
other hand, Sir Thomas Browne insisted that his sleeping self transcended 
his waking self; Voltaire is said to have composed a duplicate of the first 
canto of the Henriade when asleep; the Divina Commedia was in- 
spired by a dream; Coleridge’s Kubla Kahn was completed during 
a dream; and Tartini’s Sonata du Diable is a plagiarism from the tune 
played by a dream-devil in the sleeping composer’s sleepless ear. The 
theory that some men do not dream is not considered feasible by our au- 
thor, who not too lucidly disposes of it thus: “ Gossamer cirri float across 
the upper firmament of the sleeper’s mind, and evaporate amorphously 
into the azure of the waking day.” Of all the modes of dream-inter- 
pretation adopted by various nations at different periods of the world’s 
history, the biblical is undoubtedly the grandest. Our author divides 
Scripture dreams into two classes—those which do and those which do 
not require or admit of explanation. Neither Abimelech, nor Jacob, 
nor Laban, nor Solomon required to take counsel of a professional 
interpreter before comprehending the meaning of his dreams. In the 
more complicated dreams of Pharaoh’s chief butler and chief baker, in 
the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, and in those of Daniel, the waking 
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thoughts of each appear to have mingled with and enforced the lessons 
taught. It was not unnatural that the Babylonish king should dream 
of an image when his heart was full of his projected statue of gold, nor 
that the officers in Pharaoh’s household should see in sleep what had 
probably flitted uneasily before their waking consciousness many a 
time before. Thus the natural and supernatural are indissolubly com- 
mingled in the Scripture narrative; and lessons and warnings are not 
merely conveyed through dreams, but through dreams which might 
easily have occurred without the reasons given. 

Under the head “ Opinions on Dreams,” Mr. Seafield gives us much 
and varied information culled from ancient and modern authors. Demo- 
critus, and after him Epicurus and Lucretius, accounted for dreams by 
supposing that the simulacra, or images of corporeal beings, are con- 
stantly floating in the atmosphere, and attack the soul in the hours of 
repose. Plato considered dreams as emanations from the Divinity. 
Aristotle thought that every outward sense makes a conscious or un- 
conscious impression upon the human soul, and these, being recognised 
by the mind in sleep, give rise to visions and phantasies. Zeno held 
the study of our dreams to be essential to self-knowledge. Poseidonius 
the Stoic taught that men are warned by dreams in three different ways: 
ist, by the dreams in which the mind, from its own likeness to the 
Deity, looks forward into futurity; 2d, by those in which the mind is 
affected by the countless immortal spirits that abound in the air, and 
which are all stamped with certain signs of truth; and 3d, by those 
dreams in which the gods themselves commune with mortals. Strabo 
held the understanding to be more sensitive in dreams than at other 
times. Herophilus maintained that dreams divinely inspired came by 
necessity; and that natural dreams arose from the soul forming an 
image and representation of what is good and advantageous to it; and 
Epictetus advised—and oh, wise Epictetus, how refreshing is it to come 
upon this bit of shrewd practical wisdom after all the mysticism we 
have waded through!—that dreams should never be related, on the 
ground that, although the telling might be pleasant enough to the 
dreamer, the persons listening would not take pleasure in hearing them. 
Plutarch attached importance to dreams, and is said to have regulated 
his life and conduct, and even governed his judgment and philosophy, 
according to the instruction delivered to him when his body was at 
rest. Porphyry referred dreams to the agency of a good or bad demon. 
Lucian, in his City of Dreaming, introduces his readers to dreams that 
are all deceivers. Galen prescribed in accordance with the intelligence 
conveyed by dreams, and records cases in which this treatment was suc- 
cessful, as well as where a hopeless malady was symbolised and pre- 
dicted in a dream. ‘Tertullian seems to have imagined, like Sancho 
Panza, that a great deal was to be said on both sides; for while he says 
dreams may be attributed to the agency of demons, he is careful to ex- 
plain that, although they are mostly vain, inefficient, and turbulent, full 
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of mocking and impurity, some are honest and agreeable, and, more- 
over, that many dreams proceed from God as a portion of prophecy. 
Lactantius is even more decided as to the divine origin of dreams; and 
Cyprian affirms that he was instructed in a dréam to mix water with 
wine in the Eucharist. St. Basil, who appears to great advantage in 
the wonderful mass of testimony which forms the text of this article, 
recommends those upon whom dreams make undue impression to rest 
satisfied with Scripture, and not to allow the phantasms of sleep to 
counterbalance the doctrines of salvation. Thomas Aquinas takes a 
bolder flight, and argues that as it is not unlawful to apply to God for 
instruction, and that as instruction has been given by God in dreams, 
it is irrational to deny any thing so well affirmed by general experience 
as that dreams give indications of future events, and that it is lawful 
to interpret them. Passing by Josephus, also quoted as a believer, we 
come to Martin Luther, who says: “ Let not any think the devil is now 
dead, nor yet asleep: as He that keepeth Israel, so he that hateth Israel, 
never slumbereth or sleepeth. And while he hates, he is readiest to 
hurt, and may occasion many harms by evil dreams. Yea, we are day 
and night beset with millions of devils; when we walk abroad, sit at 
our board, lie in our bed, legions of devils are round about, ready to 
fling whole hell into our hearts.” Many old divines are quoted to the 
same effect, some insisting that it is the duty of the Christian to pray 
for and encourage good dreams. Dr. Johnson’s affecting prayer may be 
quoted here as proving his own beliefin the spirits of the departed visit- 
ing the living in dreams. It was headed, “ April 26th, 1752, being after 
twelve at night of the 25th;” and ran as follows: “O Lord, Governor 
of heaven and earth, in whose hands are embodied and departed spirits, 
if Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead to minister to the living, 
and appointed my departed wife to have care of me, grant that I may 
enjoy the good effects of her attention and ministration, whether exer- 
cised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agree- 
able to Thy government. Forgive my presumption, enlighten my igno- 
rance, and, however meaner agents are employed, grant me the blessed 
influences of Thy Holy Spirit; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Poor 
Boswell adds: “ What actually followed upon this most interesting piece 
of devotion by Johnson, we are not informed; but I, whom it has pleased 
God to afflict in a similar manner” (he too had lost his wife) “to that 
which occasioned it, have certain experience of benignant communica- 
tion by dreams.” 

To continue our quotations, we find Sir Thomas Browne insisting 
that “besides innocent delusions, there is a sinful state of dreams.” 
“Death alone,” he remarks, “not sleep, is able to put an end unto sin ; 
and there may be a night book of our iniquities; for besides the trans- 
gressions of the day, casuists will tell us of mortal sins in dreams, 
arising from evil precogitations.” Locke, in the Zssay on the Human 
Understanding, says, “The dreams of sleeping men are, as I take it, all 
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made up of the waking man’s ideas, though for the most part oddly put 
together ;” and, despite the array of mystic evidence put forth, it is 
more than probable that to the matter-of-fact reader of to-day this 
sentence will best express the decision he has arrived at. We cannot 
readily acknowledge the dream-world. Bulwer’s beautiful story in the 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, of the man with a dream-mistress, who lost 
all pleasure in real life, and only languished through the day that he 
might rejoin his imaginary beloved in the slumbers of the night, illus- 
trates not inaptly what would be the result ifthe great bulk of man- 
kind threw their earnestness and energy into dreams. Fancy the 
stockbroker who, instead of astutely speculating for a rise or fall, had 
his heart fixed upon the banks of fancy, and the fortunes to be realised 
with closed eyes! What author would give us the benefit of his trained 
intellect or brilliant imagination, when the one was ministered to, and 
the other encouraged to run riot, in the land of Nod? Once establish 
for dreams a co-equality with waking life, and the latter will inevitably 
suffer. Such are the arguments one might fancy a practical man using 
after he had saturated himself with Mr. Seafield’s book. The num- 
ber of remarkable coincidences, the weight of really valuable testi- 
mony as to the origin, importance, reality, and solemnity of dreams, is 
so great, that the reader is disposed to ask himself how far he is sin- 
gular in not having attached that importance to visions which they 
evidently deserve. But apart from this consideration is another and a 
more severely metaphysical one. Who knows ke is not dreaming now ? 
And who can guarantee that the pursuits of the present shall not be 
condemned as feverish dreams before many years have gone by? What 
is life indeed, but such stuff as dreams are made of, rounded with a 
sleep? Without drawing upon personal dreamland, on the dreams of 
youth and love and hope we have all known and most of us survived 
to laugh at, who can walk in a great city without recognising dreamers 
by the score? See that omnibus laden inside and out with youths and 
men on their way to the battle-field of life. Mark the contrast between 
their several demeanours; note the variety of character and the diversity 
of expression; and then speculate with me upon the nature of their 
dreams. The two youths grinning over the penny paper they have 
bought, who suck so vigorously at their brier-root pipes, and who 
call the driver Tom and the conductor “’Arry;” the youths who wear 
coloured shirts with collars that ought to be white, who have a cheap 
ring or two upon their gloveless hands, and who carry walking-canes 
many sizes too small for use,—their dream is that they impress their 
fellow-passengers with a sense of their social tact and knowledge of 
life! Further, they have dreams of Highbury Barn and Anerly, where 
they dream of being lions, and holding in dire thraldom the houris to 
whom they throw the handkerchief; and sometimes their visions have 
an ugly twist in them, revealing a police-van, a dock, and penal servi- 
tude, with “breach of trust” and “ embezzlement” for the refrain. Is 
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the spruce old man next them, who addresses every one as “Sir,” and 
who is almost painfully courteous when spoken to, the old man whose 
well-brushed coat has no supplement in the coldest day, and whose hat 
and linen—twin indicators of the insolvent’s gradations in genteel 
poverty—both plead eloquently to be relieved of active duty,—is not 
this old man a dreamer too? The flourishing business he succeeded to 
only led him into the Gazette; circumstances which would have landed 
any one but him high and dry above the buffets of capricious fortune 
have only weighed him down; he has been helped by relations, had 
agencies and commissions and petty businesses thrust upon him, and 
here he is at sixty-eight without a shilling or a friend, keeping books 
for two pounds a-week, and firmly believing that he is destined for 
great things yet, and that his life has not been successful only from a 
series of untoward and unparalleled accidents, against the recurrence 
of which he is fully prepared now. ‘This dreamer has lost all but 
kindness of heart and freshness of spirit; and if you contrast his 
cheerful simple face with the glumpy self-satisfied one to his left, 
you will not be long uncertain as to whose visions you would prefer. 
A very hard dreamer this last,—a dreamer who has griped and stinted 
and sneered at those who have not worshipped the golden calf with 
single-mindedness and zeal, and who is now dreaming of his last 
investment, and of the audacity which prompted his sister’s son— 
the delicate youth you see trudging on the wet pavement to save the 
omnibus-money—to ask him for aid when that sister lay sick. Ask 
old Curmudgeon whether his dreams are always happy, or whether he 
that thirsteth after silver is as unsatisfied with silver as in the olden 
days. It is terrible work, this growing rich. It hardens the best heart, 
perverts the kindest impulses, and substitutes distrust and suspicion 
for faith and generosity. This is not the result of mere possession. ~ 
There are plenty of wealthy people known to all of us who are cheery 
and kind, and true and unaffected as the poorest theorist who ever 
dreamed and dreamed falsely of ultimate success. It is the fighting 
for a position—the hard dogged masterful qualities brought into play, 
before the first step in the ladder is reached; and afterwards, when it is 
necessary to hold on determinedly, to prevent being ousted off by the 
clamorous mob still at the ladder’s foot—that petrifies the heart. The 
motto of the old Border family, “'Thou shalt want ere I want,” too often 
becomes the rule of life when a man is at once ambitious and poor. 
The dreams of such a man must be self-concentrated, or they never 
attain the consistency which makes them valuable in dreamland. Look 
at the lines and wrinkles in the sour old face we are examining, and 
then trace in imagination the circumstances which led up to and helped 
to form each. Those two deep furrows by the mouth began when the 
teeth were clenched to hide the rage within at the patronising coldness 
ofa rich relation. He had asked for bread in the shape of kindly words, 
and he received a stone-like rebuff in the prediction that he would never 
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be fit for aught but menial occupation or mechanical employ. He 
thought so too; for one of the bitterest pills the sensitive young have 
to swallow is their diffident belief that the cruel things said of them 
and to them must be true. If Warren Hastings, after years of success 
and triumphantly ruling over millions of fellow-creatures—if he was 
momentarily plunged into an abyss of self-distrust and self-condemna- 
tion through hearing the fiery philippic of Burke, is it wonderful that 
the neophyte in worldly matters should accept tearfully, but without 
question, adverse comments upon his untried capacity, and hard stric- 
tures upon his character and conduct? He knows—as who does not? 
—that his daily actions fall far short of the standard set up for his 
guidance; and when he hears that he is exceptionally useless, or excep- 
tionally slow, or exceptionally devoid of the qualities essential to pros- 
perity, there is nothing for it but to bend meekly to the rod, and to 
mourn in secret the faults and shortcomings so frequently denounced. 
All this hardens the disposition; and when the old, old fruit of the 
knowledge of good and evil comes to be eaten; when the strength is 
tried and found not to be greatly behind that of others in the race ; 
when at length the eagerly-longed-for success comes, and when the palm 
of victory is his,—the dreams have little in them to soften, and much 
that hardens into severity and lack of charity to others. The old dreamer 
we are criticising will go on, well satisfied with himself and his career,— 
for he has lived down opposition, and could show his banker’s book if 
asked to prove his capacity,—until the call comes which awaits us all; 
and he will awake to a world where neither stocks, nor shares, nor 
money, nor respect of persons, await him; where, strange as it may 
seem, he might have held a loftier place had he been summoned away 
when he was still a snubbed and unsuccessful youth, and where the 
‘social and commercial triumphs he values so highly may be so many 
impediments in his way. 

Dreams! Why, what else fill our shops, our theatres, our hearts, and 
our homes? Can any vision of the night be more fantastic than the 
contrast between what we are now, and what we promised ourselves to 
be a few short years ago? The man whose fondest dreams and most 
earnest hopes were for a house of his own, however humble, a dear face 
te gladden at his approach, and curly-pated children clustering at his 
knee,—see him order his solitary dinner at the club, or artfully joining 
tables and clubbing portions with another dry old gourmand as lonely 
as himself. The boy with military aspirations, the gay rover who was 
the acknowledged cock of the school, and for whom the most distin- 
guished future was predicted, is he not a hard-working and prosy middle- 
aged parson, whose large and increasing family made him renounce his 
chief recreation two years ago, and take out his game-certificate no 
longer on the score of expense. It would be cruel to contrast ladies’ 
dreams with the stern realities they know. The brilliant dashing girl 
mated to the clown, soon after Lovelace langhed and rode away ; the 
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child-like nature which clung for protection, and pleadingly asked for 
consideration and help in the most trivial affairs of life; the fair girl 
whose every wish was forestalled, and whose unspoilable disposition 
came out of the furnace of parental and other petting pure and un- 
alloyed;—see her pitifully striving with the world, and learn that for the 
last ten years she has supported her broken-down maniac husband and 
her two children out of the scanty profits of her school. She is dream- 
ing yet. The hopes of her marriage-day are transferred to her boy, and 
she is as meekly sanguine for the happiness yet in store for her, when 
his talents are recognised, and she visits him and his wife in their snug 
parsonage-house, as if, poor fool, she had not tasted, and did not wot of 
the unflagging disappointments of the world. 

No; it is the dreams of waking life which furnish the most astounding 
marvels; and after digressing thus, we turn to the second volume of Mr. 
Seafield’s compilation, satisfied that its wording will appear comparatively 
tame. This portion of his work contains a variety of information on the 
physiology and pathology of dreaming; on the dreams of animals; on 
dreams ancient and modern; and furnishes a curious dictionary of inter- 
pretations from Artemidorus and others. Many of the anecdotes are 
curious. A gentleman who slept by chance over a cheesemonger’s shop, 
in an old house in a narrow street, each room of which was low, thus 
relates his experience: “It was summer time, and during the day the 
cheesemonger had unpacked a box or barrel of strong old American 
cheese: the very street was impregnated with its odour. At night, jaded 
with my professional labours, I went to my dormitory, which seemed filled 
with a strong cheesy atmosphere, which affected my stomach and greatly 
and strongly disturbed the biliary secretions. I tried to produce a more 
agreeable atmosphere by smoking cigars; but did not succeed. At 
length, worn out by fatigue, I tried to sleep, and should have succeeded, 
but for a time another source of annoyance prevented my doing so; for 
in an old wall behind my bed, against which my ancient bedstead stood, 
there were numerous rats gnawing away in real earnest. The crunch- 
ing they made was indeed terrific; and I resisted the drowsy god from 
a dread that these voracious animals would make a forcible entrance, 
and take personal liberties with my flesh. But at length ‘tired nature’ 
so overpowered me, that I slept in a sort of fever. I was still breathing 
the cheesy atmosphere; and this, associating with the marauding rats, 
so powerfully affected my imagination, that a most horrid dream was 
the consequence. I fancied myself in some barbarous country, where, 
being charged with a political offence, I was doomed to be incarcerated 
in a large cheese. And although this curious prison-house seemed most 
oppressive, it formed but part of my sufferings; for scarcely had I become 
reconciled to my miserable fate, than, to my horror, an army of rats 
attacked the monster cheese, and soon they seemed to have effected an 
entrance, and began to fix themselves in numbers on my naked body. 
The agony I endured was increased by the seeming impossibility to 
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drive them away, and, fortunately for my sanity, I awoke; but with a 
hot head and throbbing temples, and a sense of nausea from the strong 
odour of the cheese.” It is worthy of a passing reflection, that although 
the dream adventure was altogether improbable, yet it must be remem- 
bered that all the auxiliaries were present to the waking thoughts of the 
dreamer; and hence the exaggerated and painful associations were induced, 
in all probability, from the odour and gnawing being still appreciated 
in some degree in the feverish and partial sleep. 

But even more curious than that were the experiments tried on M. 
Maury, a French savan of repute. During sleep the external organs were 
provoked, in a manner and by substances of which he was ignorant, 
and the succeeding dream carefully noted with the following effects : 

1. His lips and nose were tickled with a feather. He dreamed that 
he was subjected to horrible tortures; that a pitch-plaster was applied 
to his face, and roughly withdrawn, denuding the lips and cheeks. 

2. A pair of tweezers were struck close to his ears by scissors. He 
dreamed that he heard the ringing of bills, which speedily passed into 
the tocsin, and suggested June 1848. 

3. He was made to smell eau-de-cologne. He dreamed that he was 
in the shop of a perfumer, which led the fancy to the East, and to the 
shop of Jean Farina at Cairo. 

4. He was made to feel the heat and smell of a burning match, and 
the wind at the time whistled through the shutters. He dreamed that 
he was at sea, and that the powder-room of the vessel blew up. 

5. His neck was slightly pinched. He dreamed that a blister was 
applied; and then there arose the recollection of a physician who had 
treated him in youth. 

6. A piece of red-hot iron was held close to his face for such a time 
as to communicate a slight heat. He dreamed of bandits who got into 
houses, and applied hot irons to the feet of the inhabitants, in order to 
extract money from them. This idea suggested that of the Duchess 
d’Abrantes, who, he conceived, had chosen him as secretary, in whose 
memoirs he had read of chauffeurs, or bandits, who burned people. 

7. The word “ parafaramus” was pronounced close to his ear. He 
heard nothing ; but on a repetition of the attempt while in bed, the 
word “maman” was followed only by a dream of the hum of bees. 
When the experiment was repeated some days subsequently, and when 
he was falling asleep, he dreamed of two or three words, “‘ Azor, Castor, 
Leonore,”—which were attributed to the interlocutors in his dream. 
The sound of “ chandelle,” “haridelle,” awoke him while pronouncing 
the words “ c’est elle,” but without any recollection of the idea attached 
to the expression. 

8. A drop of water falling on the brow suggested a dream of Italy, 
great thirst, and a draught of orvietto. 

9. A light, surrounded by a red paper, was repeatedly passed before 
his eyes. He dreamed of a storm of lightning, which reproduced a 
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violent tempest which he had encountered between Morlaix and Havre, 
with which tempest the experiments seem to have concluded. There is 
an almost suspiciously close connection between cause and"effect in their 
relation. How M. Maury could remember his dreams, and how his 
friends could note the precise time of their occurrence, is not a little 
curious. We want to know too whether this gentleman invariably 
dreamt, and could recount the nature of his visions, after sleeping. If, 
for example, his nose was ever tickled or his forehead wet without his 
slumbers being affected, the whole argument to be deduced from the 
experiment is altered. But if, on the other hand, some such dreams 
as we have quoted followed in every instance upon the measures used, 
M. Maury must have a wonderfully regulated imagination. In either 
case there is a link wanting in the chain of evidence, and one, more- 
over, which destroys its value for the purposes of generalisation. 

I was so struck with the details furnished of M. Maury’s dreams, 
that after reading Mr. Seafield’s book I determined on attempting 
similar experiments upon my sleeping friends. The result was not 
satisfactory. On gently applying the feathered end of a quill-pen to 
the nose and lips of an old gentleman asleep in a club-library, the 
latter, instead of tractably dreaming of tortures and pitch-plaster, 
immediately awoke, and after a fierce start, indignantly denounced 
the proceeding as a liberty, and has before this doubtless fulfilled 
his threat of laying a complaint before the club-committee. I have 
since struck tweezers in the ears and applied eau-de-cologne to the 
noses of other friends, who, on being subsequently awakened, obsti- 
nately vowed that they remembered nothing of either circumstance, 
and that they had not dreamed at all. Nor have I shrunk from testing 
in my own person the efficacy of the rules laid down. I have given 
strict instructions as to what should be done during my customary 
after-dinner nap. The poker has been heated, and held within burning- 
distance of my face, but with no other result than to arouse me pre- 
maturely, frightening me greatly, and injuring my digestion. The 
words whispered in the ears, and the light surrounded with red 
paper, have been also tried in vain; and I am reluctantly compelled to 
conclude that, through differences in habits, in diet, in climate, or 
from the variation in national temperament, it is not given to middle- 
aged Englishmen to dream to order with the accomplished proficiency 
of the amiable M. Maury. Indeed, the more attentively we peruse 
Mr. Seafield’s extraordinary collection of anecdotes and dicta bearing 
on dreams, the more fully we shall be satisfied that it is impossible to 
arrive at any practical conclusions respecting their influence over our 
waking moments, or their influence at all. As Dr. Macnish pertinently 
remarks, man is not the only animal subject to dreaming. We have every 
reason to believe that many of the lower animals do the same. Horses 
neigh and rear in their sleep, and dogs bark and growl, and exhibit all 
their characteristi¢ passions. Probably at such times the remembrance 
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of the chase or the combat was passing through the minds of these 
creatures, as when, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


“The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged in dreams the forest race 
From Teviot Stone to Eskdale Moor.” 


Ruminant animals, we are told, dream less; but even they are some- 
times so affected, especially at the period of rearing their young. If we 
descend lower in the scale of life, we shall probably find the same phe- 
nomena to prevail; and judging from analogy, we should suppose 
dreaming to be almost a universal law, nearly as universal as sleep 
itself. It cannot be supposed that revelations are being made to dogs 
and cows—that Ponto is being supernaturally taught as to when and 
how to seize a stranger, or that the peaceful supplier of your milk and 
cream is being warned by her guardian-angel how best to avoid the 
cattle-disease. As these animals dream, and as it cannot be urged or 
maintained that their dreams are other than physical phenomena, it 
surely behoves us to be chary how we extend our belief in the reality 
of dreamland. Mr. Seafield’s book is very interesting and complete; 
but to those who have a humbling consciousness that in every relation 
of what we call life we see but through a glass darkly; who puzzle 
under some of the uncertainties of the dreamer in Maud, as to whether 
or no we are puppets moved by an unseen hand; and who have the 
deeply-rooted conviction that, determine, plan, hope, and scheme as we 
may, it is something higher than mere human will to which results are 
due—such thinkers as these will neither wish to extend to dreamland 
an importance to which it is not entitled, nor to widen the scope of the 
solemn mysteries environing all mortal lives. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
TABOO, 


“BE fast—be fast—be not too fast,” is the inscription upon the walls 
of Society. Society, that pure priestess, is indulgent and liberal enough 
to her vestals. They may read all the small type of the newspapers, 
and discuss its saintly contents without reproach. 

They may stare at the heroines of the demi-monde, investigate their 
career in an inquisitive or philosophical spirit, and model from their 
costume the shape of a hat or cloak. They may learn slang from the 
males of their family, and come to use it with the familiar grace of low 
life above stairs, yet be in vogue, and stand within the chaste vestibule 
honoured and cherished. Much shall be forgiven; but once outstep the 
border, they dance along—once touch unholy ground with the sole of 
the foot, and the priestess very decorously puts them out, and shuts her 
gates on them for ever. 

Often, therefore, the climax of social popularity is closest to this 
dire expulsion. The fatal step is taken in the very glow of enjoyment 
and success. Then follows an éclat which really we thik of with a 
nervous shudder ; the sentence is so mercilessly executed, in such cold 
blood. It is so paramount to gratitude, to pity, to friendship, and even 
to kindred, that we think of it with wonder, with aversion, yet with a 
forced approval. 

We have various useful and delicate phrases for indicating certain 
stages in this via dolorosa, which leads to outer darkness for ever. We 
say of the offender, “she begins to be talked about,” or “rather blown 
upon,” or “she is foo fast.” Then be sure that taboo is gathering over 
that woman’s head; presently ladies forget to bow to her, and by and 
by her name is banished from their lips, or escapes from them with 
a blush. 

The ban is then pronounced; it is not less terrible because shorn of 
circumstances and ceremonies. Then, be the sinner as beauteous as a 
Pleiad, it is granted to the very dryest stick of spinsterhood to sniff 
at her and stiffen at her gracious bow. Though she be brilliant and 
intellectual as a De Staél, the cackle of a red-nosed miss can frighten 
her, and silence her. She who despised women, and in intellectual pre- 
eminence might verily be crowned their queen, would fawn on the skirts 
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of vulgar matrons for their notice, their countenance, their card on her 
hall-table. But the excommunication is merciless, and all female don- 
keydom kicks the poor lioness to death. 

It is right and needful that such a law should be. Were it adminis- 
tered by men indeed, it would soon, we fear, grow lax and partial; but 
in the hands of our ladies it is Median; and Society, that pure priestess, 
has taken no spot hitherto upon her white robes. 

What shall we liken it to, this great and inexorable law—this statute 
administered by feeble and vacillating hands, yet strong and cruel, because 
based on fear—rigid, because cemented by pride? It is like quarantine 
in the idle, luxurious East, where cowardice and fear of death are found 
an abiding principle, while justice and moral right faint and doze all 
day. We fear the plague-spot with a wholesome alarm which tramples 
on pity, and we hunt the fugitive from our shining streets, though but 
yesterday we caressed and loved her. — 

To what shall we liken the tabooed one? She is like a leper sitting 
without the walls. Nay; she is a ghost, and this taboo is social death. 

If we glance at Madeline Masterton’s conduct, and her social posi- 
tion before this period, we shall find many palliations, if palliations be 
to the purpose when the penalty was unmitigated. Let us at the out- 
set give full weight to the fact that she had no mother. So she carried 
the bridle upon her neck, and let her will gallop whither it listed. She 
made her own laws, and, as far as her light went, adhered to them. 
The arts of husband-catching she openly despised, perhaps too openly; 
and she would sit in the conspicuous background, singular in her inde- 
pendence and self-resource. Her clever pencil brought her into notice ; 
her strong character and her distingué beauty would not suffer her to be 
neglected. She was noticed enough by both ladies and gentlemen in 
her conspicuous seclusion, and the poor girl no doubt found her own 
secret satisfaction in this. She was bold and independent, too apt 
perhaps to be defiant when there was no one to take up her gauntlet. 
All this singularity was most injurious, a miscalculation and a mistake; 
it exposed her to dangers which more designing young ladies would 
have escaped. If she wanted a mother, she had a father whose example 
and character were most pernicious. Mr. Masterton was a bad child’s- 
guide. He was fond of her and proud of her; but what influence he 
had, had poison in it. He had a low standard in his mind of what a 
lady should be, and he sought to make her such a woman as his gross 
taste could comprehend,—a girl, sir, with no nonsense about her, 
dressy, rakish, and fast; such a lady as he could admire in his younger 
days, and which he admired yet. All men have their ideal of what a 
woman ought to be, and this was Mr. Masterton’s. He gave her dress 
and jewelry, which he procured upon credit, and never paid for from 
that day to this. The man had a genius for winning a tradesman’s 
confidence, with his swaggering patronage and his generous expansion 
of chest. When he introduced into society his Madeline—then all 
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rustling and glittering, so tall, so bold, and so fast—he thought she was 
worthy of an earl’s hand and heart, and he watched her with delight 
and pride. 

He was agent to three large properties, being an excellent business 
man; he had consequently a large circle. It was his end and aim in 
life to know great people, and no man of strong purpose can fail alto- 
gether in his end and aim. He knew many people of position, and 
would have you believe that he knew all. Yet Mr. Masterton could 
not have been much respected by gentlemen, for it was a fact that in 
their district club he had his name put up, and he was summarily 
black-balled. Like Dame Quickly, it seemed they could not abide 
swaggerers. But he was successful in bringing his daughter out into a 
fashionable circle ; and perhaps she was all the more noticed by kind 
and influential hostesses from the fact that her only parent was a bad 
child’s-guide. 

Madeline first made acquaintance with the Major at U n House. 
She neither admired him nor sought him till he laid siege to her heart 
with kindness. Women can rise above flattery, resent patronage, de- 
spise position, and revolt at proffered love ; but few, I believe, can with- 
stand a long and persevering course of kindness. He was immensely 
taken by her, and he diligently sought to win her; but she never sought 
him. Her bold and random manner repulsed him at first, but again 
piqued and attracted him. 

“She’s an odd creature,” he used to say; “overcharged with cha- 
racter, proud as Lucifer.” She could be tamed by nothing but kind- 
ness. And the Major grew very kind. He had a humble and a 
graceful manner with ladies. When he was under their attractions his 
selfishness took the shape of an egotism which a woman does not like 
to slight, but rather indulges and fosters, for it flatters her with a subtle 
flattery, it is so sincere; and it exercises those qualities which beautify 
her sex more than bloom or symmetry. She is ever fain to be sympa- 
thising and comforting. The Major spoke to her as to his equal, and 
even his superior; yet he endeavoured to establish for himself a respect. 
He began to tame her with kindness, which he showed in a hundred 
small considerate acts. As a slight instance, we may state that on one 
occasion, when her colour-tubes were nearly all exhausted, he quietly 
sent to London, without her knowledge, and got her a fresh supply, 
which he gracefully presented to her, with many apologies for the 
liberty; on another occasion he was the means of selling a picture for 
her, and putting fifty pounds in her purse. He strove to stimulaté her 
ambition as an artist, indeed, by every means within his power; but 
there was one proof of interest in her which evidenced that he had con- 
quered her and remained on her mind. Watching his opportunity, he 
gave her friendly and respectful advice, and he told the young lady her 
faults with a daring candour. 


Now I myself, and probably my reader, would take a very decided 
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aversion to any one presuming to show us such kindness as telling us 
our defects; and nothing seems to establish Miss Masterton’s eccen- 
tricity more strongly than her conduct towards the Major when he took 
this libegty. 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she gave him her hand, and said with 
a perfect absence of slanginess, 

“ You are a friend.” 

It really appeared, and the fact is quite beyond either my compre- 
hension or explanation, that she liked him from that day forth. He 
acquired a great influence over her, and ultimately quite made a con- 
quest. She trusted him implicitly, and made him her companion. A 
blameless courtship grew up between them, which was never subjected 
to unkind remarks; on the contrary, every one agreed that the Major 
was paying her legitimate attentions, and they seemed prepared to hear 
that it was a match. 

Then came the incursions of the Blenheims—mother and daughter 
—to the house, and all was changed. The fickle Major’s gaze was 
ravished by our brilliant little friend. Her pretty face, her exquisite 
French manner, as the ladies called it, her vivid small-talk, and those 
long attentive gazes contrasted too favourably with Madeline’s manner, 
eccentric and abrupt, her slangy dialect, her sturdy pride, and also her 
ingrained slovenliness. Milly was tidy and trim as a fancy pigeon; and 
she was, as long as you did not bore her, a most diverting companion; 
whereas such talent as Miss Masterton possessed was not reducible to 
small-talk. She could be clever and bold and fast; but that indescrib- 
able electric something which gives the harmony and edge to conversa- 
tion was not present with her. There was a certain uneasy effort, a 
spirit of intellectual aggression rather than flow, which strained your 
mind and her mind, and interested neither. She had the boldness of 
secret nervousness, the restlessness of a secret anxiety to please. Milly 
rather sought to please and amuse herself; therefore she could please 
you. She could be silent and listen, and talk the subject out, what- 
ever it might be, with a placid faith in its interest for the nonce. 
Madeline did not stand a chance with Milly in the social arena; yet in 
mind and passion Milly was a dwarf to her. 

The Major deserted his old love, and gave Milly the triumph. All 
his flattering humility and his respectful attentions were gradually 
transferred to the little siren; and she accepted them as her due with 
an indifference that became her. She let her mother do the love-making. 
She only troubled herself to play croquet with the Major, and allow him 
to wait upon her. 

He never thought, never dreamed of telling Milly her faults, I 
promise you. 

Meanwhile Miss Masterton concealed her pain, and only suffered 
herself to writhe and frown in her own lonely room amongst her paints 
and her sketches. She would sit in her window watching the faithless 
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Major playing croquet with her rival—watching him with possibly a 
daub of Prussian blue upon her cheek and a streak of flake-white upon 
her uncoiling hair, biting her nails to the quick, as was her habit when 
disturbed. She had made sure the man had cared for her, because, 
forsooth, he had told her her faults, forgetting that very possibly he had 
told them because they offended his own taste, and thus interfered with 
the full enjoyment of her company; that he might have told them, in 
short, just for the same reason he would have hinted to the cook that 
there was too much onion with his beefsteak. The manner, indeed, of 
his candour was courteous and feeling; but how often}is the rough 
sterling good rejected when the polished self-interest swells our hearts 
with gratitude! Manner is, after all, every thing; it is the charm, the 
illusion, to lack which wit and virtue are flat and stale. 

Her lonely sufferings and jealousy at these times injured the girl, 
no doubt, and made her reckless and unwomanly. 

When she returned to London, she happened to learn from one of 
the Major’s brother-officers, to whom he had himself formerly introduced 
her, the story of the Major’s selling-out. 

Whilst this discovery was working its healing effect, and the very 
sensible act of the Major presented to her mind with that heinousness 
which the ladies of that period were sure to see in it from the peculiar 
piteous circumstances of the Indian Mutiny, Madeline suddenly found 
she had been deceiving herself; that if her respect was lessened, and 
if she despised his so-called pusillanimity, she was by no means re- 
signed to his marrying Miss Blenheim. This piece of intelligence came 
to her with the usual exaggeration which attends all projects matri- 
monial; she understood that the Major had actually proposed and 
been accepted. Well, we all know what slighted woman will do. Miss 
Masterton resolved to punish the Major. 

“T never sought him,” said she; “he singled me out for this humi- 
liation before all my friends. T’ll sting him.” 

So she sealed up her sting in a scented envelope, and, putting on a 
thick fall, she called at the door of his club in a cab, and giving the 
note to the cabman, instructed him to leave it with the simple words, 
“ Left by a lady.” 

How effectual, beyond her expectations, was this simple device! 
How it wrung his heart, heightened his disgrace, and haunted his 
pillow, the reader is already instructed. We should strenuously ad- 
vise young ladies of Madeline’s temperament to think twice before they 
sting so hard. 

Miss Masterton began to be talked about, and she {certainly was far 
from prudent in the manner she allowed herself to be cavaliered about 
by our friend the Major. Ofcourse we do not mean to say that she 
went with him alone to a private party or dinner; such an insult toa 
host, in fact, from him as well as her is out of the catalogue of possi- 
bilities. Nor do we make ourselves responsible for the extent of her 
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indiscretions. We satisfy ourselves with the simple prefix to the 
rumours against her of the words, “it was said.” People infer so 
much when they see a little, that it is clearly impossible for us to 
winnow the truth from the romance. 

It was said that she was seen with him alone, more than once, in the 
stalls of Covent Garden; and even the owfré grandeur of her dress was 
described by curious feminine eyes,—the large comb of gold-and-pearls 
with which she secured her auburn hair; the gown of amber silk, pic- 
turesque indeed, but in atrocious taste as apparel for one so fair and 
young; the dark-blue opera-cloak, with its silver-trimmed hood and 
large silver tassels. There certainly was no mistaking her grand pale 
face and air, which was sufficiently striking to attract all the opera- 
glasses in the house—the men to admire, and the women, we suppose, 
to criticise. 

Jt was said they were seen wandering together in the fields near 
Battersea, having left their horses at a hotel; and that they were 
engaged in—let us say picking cowslips; but what bird of the air 
conveyed the intelligence to the scandal-monger we cannot avouch, and 
we emphatically impeach the statements as malicious fables, 

It was said that they went to subscription-balls together alone, and 
danced all night; but here we are enabled also entirely to deny the 
story; for on the only two occasions on which Miss Masterton went to 
public balls she was accompanied by her father, and never stood up to 
dance. 

Jt was said, and was true, that they took long rides into the country 
together; and in sad truth they did fly about rather too much together 
for the lady’s good name. 

Her female acquaintance began to look coldly upon her, and, whether 
by accident or intention, began to cut her in the street. At first she 
flattered herself it was accident; but it happened too constantly for 
that supposition. She grew angry, and resolved to anticipate those 
ladies for the future—to cut instead of being cut. She who used to 
spend so much of her time on visits, and, indeed, was somewhat 
courted by many families on account of her talents, found herself neg- 
lected; no affectionate invitations, no gushing morning visitor drop- 
ping in to see her charming pictures. She was a lavishly-generous 
girl. How many of those charming pictures had her friends made 
booty of, and now possessed, when the poor artist was deserted—we 
cannot say undeservedly deserted! 

The gentlemen indeed—fathers, uncles, and brothers—were as cor- 
dial as ever, perhaps more so, from two motives;—to atone, as it were, 
for the neglect of their ladies; and also because a fast woman has 
always a sort of sinister attraction for gentlemen. Both motives con- 
tained a measure of insult. It was simply to give one hand in greet- 
ing, whilst with the other they waved back their wives and daughters 
and sisters with the look which said, “We men may speak to whom 
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we please; but respectable women must not approach. Unclean! un- 
clean!” 

We laud them for the distinction; they were clearly right. We 
may pity the plague-stricken fugitive, but we cannot give her shelter 
in our houses. Great is the law of taboo. Thanks to it, Victoria’s 
court is different from the court of Charles the Second. 

Those were halcyon days for the tabooed. Mistress Nell Gwynn 
would have but a poor life of it now amongst our ladies, though those 
olden ladies quarrelled for her soiled smiles. Satan and his followers 
were once princes in heaven; and these ghosts of society have held 
sceptres once. 

To return: Have we for a moment left it to be inferred that the 
Major suffered the smallest social stigma; that he was liable to the 
faintest suspicion of slight or opprobrium from the ladies of his acquaint- 
ance? If we have, we apologise; for nothing could be further from the 
fact. It was ascertained—nor was it very difficult to ascertain—that the 
Major was only engaged in a flirtation, and was disengaged. Indeed 
we have no doubt he made this pretty clear. There are looks, and 
shrugs, and lifts of the eyebrows by which men can put forth their 
disclaimer to any such grave charge as contemplated matrimony; and 
ladies can tot up these little signs tolerably correctly. The Major was 
more popular than ever. 

Some fashionable ladies, indeed, would deal him out a little half- 
playful reproach, and call him very wicked, and even threaten to beat 
him with their fans; others were strictly and coldly silent on the point, 
and disapproved of him in their hearts; but none conceived the notion 
of cutting the man or excluding him from their houses. 

We cannot afford to taboo a gentleman for such matters. Ofcourse, 
if a gentleman is caught with a card in his sleeve at loo and the like, we 
kick him downstairs and disgrace him; but for any gentlemanly piece 
of villany which comes under the slang term “ fastness” he holds his 
pardon in his hand. No wonder, then, that poor tabooed women have 
but one wish on their lips continually—* I wish Iwasa man.” Society, 
we repeat, cannot afford to taboo a man of standing and influence ; and 
though the blame, and cowardice, and two-thirds of the sin, is generally 
theirs, they are sure to be acquitted, and the woman sacrificed with- 
out mercy. We do not attack this solecism. The woman must be sacri- 
ficed, and we really see no means of punishing the man. We may throw 
damaged cargo overboard, but the rotten timbers of the vessel must 
hold their place. 

Miss Masterton began to be deserted by all her friends, but the 
Major’s fidelity was unshaken. In sunshine and shadow he was at her 
side; and for this much we avouch, that whatever were the designs he 
was drifting towards, he was not unconscious of the attractions he so 
monopolised. I do not believe that unless their rides were very pleasant 


and the lady’s company very agreeable, he would have been very perse- 
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vering in his attentions, were they for evil or for good. Vanity had 
surely a finger in it, and a certain pride of conquest. 

But why should we not believe that the Major, who came to curse, 
remained to bless, and that he was now holding the light and agreeable 
post of guardian-angel, as formerly he had proposed to himself? 

Mr. Masterton took a most agreeable view of the whole business, 
and considered the Major secured, and his daughter already to all intents 
and purposes mistress of Castle Craigh. This sanguine gentleman had 
arranged, moreover, that he was to step into the agency, and escape 
from his creditors into the wilds of Scotland. In that retirement he 
believed he could manage to get through his business without the 
intolerable nuisance of a dun or a bailiff waiting at the door for him to 
pay him the compliments of the season. It struck him, however, 
that the Major was certainly inclined to procrastination; and though 
he never lost confidence in the ultimate result, he became naturally 
impatient to see him shilly-shallying with his (Mr. M.’s) immediate 
interests. Indeed, poor man, it had been well with him if it were only 
the Major he had to watch and stimulate; but at this crisis his proud 
and wayward daughter gave him equal trouble. 

Her pride was baneful to her in her commonest interests, and led 
her to overleap her object. She would not stoop to the common angling 
arts which poor ladies are driven to practise when a gentleman is so 
timid or so stupid as not to advance. When her father would question 
her anxiously whether the Major had given a sign, she would affect to 
misunderstand him, and in wayward pride scowl at the notion of their 
guest having any matrimonial intentions, or that she was awaiting any 
issue. She neglected every advantage, she despised every legitimate 
subterfuge, although she knew that once installed as mistress of Castle 
Craigh, our wives and daughters would receive her and bow to her 
whenever she came to town. The ring, the amulet gold-ring, is the 
little potent charm. It is the dip in Jordan which alone can cure the 
leper without the gates. 

Miss Madeline—the fast, the slangy, nay, the bold—was neverthe- 
less too proud to employ any arts or to take any advantage. What she 
was to him to-day she would be to him to-morrow—recklessly trustful, 
saucily independent, as was her nature. For instance, a note came to her 
from the Major to break off some appointment he was unable to keep; 
and Mr. Masterton desired her to keep that note carefully, as it con- 
tained a passage towards the end which seemed to commit the Major, 
and might be used 7n ferrorem against him in case of necessity. The 
young lady tore up the letter and burned it when her father left the 
room. “Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” 

It was proposed by Mr. Masterton, who was not unconscious of the 
social cloud gathering over his daughter’s head, to pierce the gloom with 
a burst of sunshine. In fact, the genial papa suggested a large pic- 
nic, and undertook to arrange it. The Major entered into the scheme 
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heartily, and promised to furnish his hamper; moreover, he disposed of 
the obliging services of a very troublesome lacquey who used to mount 
guard on the pavement without, anxiously desiring that Mr. Masterton 
should take the fresh air; in fact, a bailiff employed by a certain jeweller 
in the Strand. The Major paid a portion of the debt, and had the official 
withdrawn; whereupon the uncaged bird plumed his wings, arrayed him 
in his best Poole-frock, and began to fly by day again. We may say 
here that the loan on the Major’s part was quite spontaneous; for Mr. 
Masterton had one virtue, and a very high and rare one,—he could rob 
creditors, indeed, on a princely scale, but he could never bring himself 
to ask a loan from a friend. He went forth, then, and invited his gen- 
tleman friends to his picnic,—young, larking fellows of good family; 
and these are the life-blood of a picnic or a ball, affirmed he. His 
daughter sat down and wrote to all the ladies of her acquaintance,—to 
some formally, to some pressingly and affectionately, requesting their 
presence at her picnic. Considering her commonplace occupation, her 
cheek was strangely flushed, and her fastidiousness about words and 
phrases for mere notes of invitation was only worthy of a boarding-school 
Miss writing invitations for her birthday ball. “ Pray do come,” “I 
hope you will not disappoint me,” “ You must not fail,” and such-like 
accents of entreaty, proclaimed her state. She was at that stage with 
‘proud spirits, when they humble themselves so low, that they can never 
forgive a rejection. Then comes the fatal reaction of pride, and the 
lady generally feels inclined to—kick over the traces. She asked after 
the children so affectionately. She promised to paint sketches of them; 
to give Missy another lesson in drawing, and the rest of it,—all piteous 
bribery, which she made sure could not fail in its effect. These symp- 
toms are usual, and proclaim the state of taboo. 

Mr. Masterton’s efforts were crowned with complete victory; not a 
gentleman of his acquaintance refused. There were two or three young 
honourables ; there were young baronets, collegemen—among them the 
victorious stroke of the Cambridge Eight that year—all of them admirers 
of Mr. Masterton ;—all very happy to come. 

But the next day came defeat. Instead of quietly submitting to the 
silent sentence of the law, Miss Masterton had courted an articulate 
condemnation, and it was pronounced. The ladies declined, all of 
them; acquaintances and friends sent coldly-polite refusals, some with- 
out even a softening excuse. 

Madeline was thrown into considerable agitation by this crowd of 
witnesses against her; her eyes and cheeks bore the traces of crying. 
Red eyes are not pretty; yet when she entered with her sad and some- 
what scared expression, she never looked handsomer. Just as the dol- 
phin never shows its beauties save in agony, I think a woman never 
looks so beautiful as when the mind is suffering. She came over to the 
table quietly, even tamely, and laid a heap of little notes upon it. 

“They have been coming all together,” she said, turning to the 
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Major. “Two only have yet to arrive, and they will be apologies also; 
strange, is it not, that apology could be another name for insult?” 

“My dear girl!—insults? Here are a parcel of elderly ladies who 
naturally object to dine on the grass and catch lumbago without any 
earthly object ; and besides—you will pardon me for saying it—your 
father is not very popular just now. If there is any snub in the matter, 
it is directed against him, not you.” 

She stood looking out of the window, whilst the Major turned over 
the little notes carelessly. 

* Don’t you understand?” asked the Major. 

“What?” she said, confusedly. “I—I lost what you said last; I 
was thinking. You said something about my father.” 

The Major repeated in substance what he said, and added briskly, 

* At least we'll have gentlemen enough; and we must not be con- 
quered. We must have our picnic, and you will be in all the more 
request.” 

“You are much older and wiser than I,” she said, turning to him 
reproachfully. “Why did you not warn me? why did you not see that 
our intimacy would come to this?” 

“My dear Madge, our picnic has come to this—nothing more.” 

“You see I am cut and snubbed by even ladies I could call my 
friends.” 

“ And does that grieve you much? They were not friends, but cap- 
tious patrons, Madge. Just look back over your acquaintance with 
them; they made use of you to paint their children for them, and to sit 
on their sofas as an ornament to their rooms, because you were hand- 
some and talented. Seriously, my dear girl, you allowed them to make 
too much use of you, and here is the gratitude you have earned.” 

He took up one of the notes. 

“ Here, now, is Mrs. Hatton, whose eldest son Tommy you elaborately 
painted in velvet Zouave costume; she who used to call you her dar- 
ling girl. Mrs. Hatton presents her compliments, and writes only three 
lines. By Jove! did she blush as she penned it? Was it for this that 
you canonised Tommy ?—Here’s Mrs. Markley; you painted a beautiful 
portrait for her,—herself in magenta, and her baby in long clothes. She 
used to call you her sweet Madge, eh? Well, she’s a shade better than 
Mrs. Hatton. ‘My dear Miss Masterton, very sorry,’ etcetera. She 
ought to be. Was it for this you idolised her tapioca face, and made 
her baby in long clothes ‘a joy for ever’?—Here’s old Miss Hughes, 
whom you presented with a whole portfolio of beautiful sketches, to 
show at her tea-fights. Why, she blows so cold, the note would give 
one a chilblain to hold it. How she tossed her nipped old nose as she 
wrote! You see how it is, Madge. You’re just the most generous girl 
alive. These good friends of yours take all you give them, and call 
you ‘darling!’ ‘love!’—but when they have made all the use they can of 
you, they—just discharge you from their service without a character.” 
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“ But a moment ago you told me those refusals meant nothing but 
refusals. What do you mean by ‘without a character’?” she said, in 
tones quiet but trembling. 

“T mean that you have dared to vide in a hansom when other ladies 
ride in cabs; I mean that you have ventured to lay aside your bustle, 
and been so outrageous as to take a quiet ride in the Park with an 
old friend, or appear in an opera-stall without a chaperon ; and conse- 
quently the dowagers have put you into Coventry; so you have got to 
take to a white sheet and taper till they are pleased to think you are 
punished sufficiently, when, perhaps, they may receive you once more 
and make use of you.” 

At another time the probable effect of these lively sentiments upon 
Miss Masterton would have been to tempt her to mutiny against these 
imperious matrons; now she only replied with a broken sob, as she 
stood looking out of the window. 

“Now don’t be foolish, Madge,” he said, coming over to her. 

“T had the greatest confidence in you; you should not let me have 
been exposed to this.” 

“Why, what on earth have youdone? Tell measingle sin you have 
committed to deserve the snubs of these women. You ride with me! 
Why, in Canada I remember a lady and gentleman used to sleigh away 
alone in the morning over the snow, and nobody saw more of them till 
sundown; but—” 

“T should not, I know—I should not have been so reckless,” inter- 
rupted Madeline, “but that I had the utmost faith in your judgment 
and your honour.” 

“Why should you have such confidence in me?” said the Major, 
with a sudden coldness. 

“You acted once to me like a érue friend, and I never forgot it to you, 
though you changed and treated me,—well,—without much ceremony 
afterwards. I always remembered it to your favour. Once you told 
me the faults of my character which were harmful to me, and you gave 
me good advice; I felt it so much, and I tried to mend my faults, I 
had rather have found you untrue to me ¢hen than now.” 

The Major coloured conspicuously under this woman’s soft gaze; he 
stammered and fidgeted with his watch-chain. 

** Miss Masterton,” he said, when his little confusion had subsided, 
“T have been acting inconsiderately towards you; and I am very sorry. 
You shall have the best advice I can give you, and it does not come 
late. You must be very cautious; these women are not kind, but they 
are just enough. You should not go out without some married lady; 
you have been a little too fast. Stay at home for a while; paint your 
pictures, and keep quiet. The little gossip will soon blow over, and 
the stream will run clear.” 

“ And you?” she said, looking up at him. 

“J will go to Scotland to-morrow.” (He took her hand on an im- 
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pulse, and laid the other softly on her shoulder.) “I will give your fa- 
ther a hearty lift before I go, and we'll square all wrongs between us.” 

She was taken quite by surprise; and we cannot say it was altogether 
a pleasant one. 

“ Must you go?” she said, with a lingering emphasis. 

“You see I must,” he replied. 

Then came one of those silences which occur when some strong 
feeling is brewing and rising in a woman’s breast, whilst she knows not 
whether to smother it or give it vent. To use plain English, she knew 
well a proposal of marriage was long due to her in common manliness 
and honour. She knew that for no other reason had she subjected 
herself to affront and a terribly false position; yet her wrong was 
nameless, speechless; her tongue was tied, though her heart was kind- 
ling. When she found words, they were as quiet and tame as need be, 
yet significant: 

“You have come here day after day unasked by me, and unsought 
by me. Why must you go now?” 

“Tam afraid to stay,” said the Major, confusedly. ‘“ Let us part 
this very hour. Give me your hand and your forgiveness.” 

She gave him her hand. 

* Afraid of me?” she said, very scornfully, and forcing a laugh; “I 
wish I could pluck that white feather out of you.” 

The Major laughed too, and immediately grew smooth and smiling 
again. 

“ Well,” said he, “ after all, the harm is done, and I believe we had 
better brave it out. One word—are you afraid of these matrons?” 

“Those people?” she said, with a queenly wave of her hand at the 
question; “I despise them too heartily. I want neither their friendship 
nor yours.” 

“Come, come, we'll defy the dowagers together. We'll not plead 
guilty by yielding to their fiat. What on earth have we done that we 
should be trampled on?” 

He blew up the embers of her pride, and the flame rose readily 
enough. The first shock now was over, and she felt indignant with 
the ladies. 

So indeed she might; for the Major’s statement of the case was not 
without foundation. One of Madeline’s many weaknesses was a princely 
generosity. She knew the value of nothing she possessed; a bracelet, a 
diamond, a picture she would give away on the impulse, and think of 
them no more, if she could but gratify those whom she called her 
friends. 

Here now one word from the Major would have saved Miss Mas- 
terton this shock—one word, even then, would have neutralised it; but 
that word never came. There was no doubt the lady had a right to 
expect it, and did await it with a growing impatience or yearning, 
which increased from day to day, as her position grew daily more false 
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and equivocal; yet she had too much pride to avow her expectations to 
any living soul, not excepting her father. 

Mr. Masterton’s affairs were in a critical position, and did not admit 
of much trifling. His personal debts had become very heavy and press- 
ing; they circled him around; he was, in fact, under notice of arrest 
from one quarter, and was obliged to give up two of his agencies from 
inability to attend to their duties. He was naturally impatient to see 
his daughter married, and mistress of Castle Craigh; and he made some 
attempts to bring the Major to book; but, with all his swagger, poor 
Mr. Masterton was not habitually at his ease with a man so solvent as 
the Major. He was a little overawed by him, and feared by any preci- 
pitation to lose the good catch which offered itself. 

“The Major is a slow bird; we must wait and face it out, Madge. 
He was always a slow bird. He can afford to wait, and so can we, 
Madge, a little longer.” 

Then she would toss her head proudly, and say, “I’m sure I don’t 
know what you mean. J am not waiting.” 

So she said in her pride; but she was waiting, and with far more 
eagerness than her father. 

When she received this last very unequivocal repulse from the most 
distinguished ladies of their acquaintance, Mr. Masterton laid it to 
heart, and looked wistfully at the Major. He took an opportunity, and 
spoke out at last. 

“T should be very glad, Major,” he said, “if you would put it in 
my power to set Madeline right with her friends.” 

“How do you mean, Masterton?” said the Major, with defensive 
hauteur. 

“ Ah—well— you have been very attentive to Madeline, Major; 
your attentions have been generally observed; and though J am quite 
satisfied that they are straightforward and honourable—upon my sacred 
word of honour I never doubted them for a moment”—(he threw back 
the lapels of his coat)—“ yet, you see, the ladies won’t suspend their 
judgment.” He showed all his radiant teeth. 

“ And what do you want, Masterton? Let me understand yon fully, 
and I shall be guided by your wishes. Excuse me, old fellow, but you 
must know well that you are not likely to muster at your picnic many 
eligible gentlemen. You cannot command them; they are much harder 
to come by than the hampers; and the ladies know this very well. Of 
course you get refusals from them all.” 

The man who was black-balled in three clubs did not at all see 
that he had not as good a circle of gentlemen, members of parliament, 
cabinet-ministers, by Jove, sir, as any commoner in England. The 
Major trod upon a very tender point there. Mr. Masterton inserted 
his thumbs into his waistcoat at each shoulder, and strode up and down 


the room. He began to feel that the best thing to be done in this 
dilemma was to get angry. 
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** Well, Masterton, to the point,” said the Major. “ I am quite free 
to say that on the slightest expression of your wishes I shall cease to 
intrude myself upon you; and—I am very happy to have had it in my 
power to oblige you—” 

“You do me the greatest injustice—you do, upon my sacred word 
of honour. Say no more about it. I am always delighted to see you 
here, I’m sure; and I am quite ready to acknowledge that you have 
acted very handsomely to me. But, as Madeline’s father, I have respon- 
sibilities, sir.” 

**No doubt you have,” said the Major, laughing. “You look like 
a paterfamilias in that blue-frock and patent-leathers. Why, my dear 
sir, you look far more like Madge’s bloodish young brother, who is 
bound to bully all her admirers. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Miss Masterton was a ghost. All her friends had fled from her save 
one—her guardian-angel; he was faithful still. 

The father was not much at home these times. The fact was, he 
was never quite at ease with the Major, who had a somewhat uncon- 
cealed contempt for him. Still, like Dame Quickly, the Major did not 
like swaggerers. Mr. Masterton cultivated the society of young men, 
and among them he was Oracle. He used to meet a set of them at 
Evans’s, after the theatres, arrayed in his beautifully-cut evening 
clothes, well displayed in front from a widely-opened zephyr overall. 
Tossing his lemon-coloured kids in his hat, he would sit and sup with 
them, commanding their attention and laughter as he told of his dis- 
solute gallantries, real or fabulous—his scandalous legends of himself 
and my lady when my lord was at his shooting-box in Scotland. A 
showy blackguard fallen in years, he was highly entertaining, and told 
his stories most dramatically; his bad knowledge of life was taken by 
his audience for philosophy. This is the invariable mistake of young 
men, to think that a short career of vice, a visit to thieves’ kitchens, and 
a romance in St. John’s Wood villas is seeing life. Well, it is a view of 
life, but not more profound than they had when they robbed orchards 
and got well birched. 

Masterton was up to any lark which did not violate the conventional 
code of honour. He would issue forth to wrench-off knockers and 
double-up policemen with a set of jolly young dogs, as he was not. He 
would advise and encourage them in their callow gallantries; and in a 
gentlemanly liberal sort of way teach them how to sin discreetly. The 
man was as “ fast” as them himself. He was doing the wretched thing, 
the ghastly thing of sowing his wild oats at forty-five. 

Yet Mr. Masterton was not tabooed; ladies bowed to him as they 
might bow to St. Ig—s. He was secretary to the Ladies’ Archery 
Society; he was a frequent steward at select public balls. He had a 
social existence, while his poor daughter was but a melancholy ghost— 
a ghost in her jewels or her patches—a ghost with her genius, which 
was still striving, burrowing up to light. 
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There is this law in the nature of the tabooed—to strive, to wrestle, 
to wriggle up to light and conspicuity, though they be throned upon a 
pillory, and the crown they plait for their brows be a crown of thorns. 
To begin with a strong instance: There was little Pansy (let us call 
her), who ran away from her father, a sober Presbyterian clergyman, 
and played hop-scotch with her prospects. First, Miss Pansy must 
electrify the provincial public by charging a regiment in Phenix Park 
on her bay mare, thereby getting an ugly toss and breaking her collar- 
bone. Next, she must astonish the London public by horse-whipping 
a gentleman in Rotten Row—she a mere bird not seven stone weight. 
What was her next appearance? Hie presto! change !—she came upon 
us as a preaching Magdalen, and, I have no doubt, sincere. 

There was that divorcée, whose secretest life was opened-up before 
us at our breakfast-table and conned curiously by our wives and 
daughters—she so beautiful, witty, and frank—so popular till she fell 
under taboo and vanished. She could not lie peaceably in her grave, but 
a gifted ghost she must issue pamphlets and poetry year by year, and 
would not let us forget her. At last she must come to town with her 
protector, who worked all his extensive influence to get her received; en- 
treating, bribing, flattering ; but society would not have her—matured, 
witty, and charming though she was. It would not break its Median 
law—and she lived and died a ghost without the walls. 

With most of these unhappy spirits, their efforts are in vain; they 
must cast their lot with gentlemen or vanish—poor importunate ghosts 
as they are—no one knows whither. 

My facetious friend Mr. Pimpernel, whose memory is a perfect Gol- 
gotha of decayed reputations, put me in the horrors the other day by 
his modern instances. I also, and doubtless my readers, can recall many 
more. 

There, only the other day taboo had a victim in the very van of 
womankind—one indeed to be pitied and respected still—who for some 
juvenile indiscretion, not to be ranked as sin, suffered the ban, and is 
drifting away, for aught I know, out of sight and mind. 

Need we point to that theatrical celebrity who made her way to 
the houses of some ladies, and whom ladies still delight to see, but who 
of them would ‘now her now? I was standing only a few months ago 
by the stage-door of a fashionable theatre, and I saw her offer a set- 
down in her (?) carriage to an obscure chip of a matron, also an 
actress. 

“ Your carriage ?—thank you, NO!” said the disdainful owner of a 
reputation, who drove home forthwith in a prudent cab, What a stab 
was in that word, your carriage ! 

There, again, was that brilliant hostess, that ornament to society— 
nay, that jewel in Belgravia’s ear, ten years ago—Mrs. ; but you 
remember her. Somehow one morning her name got into the news- 
papers, and it was not for a ball or for her train at the levée; and soon 
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after she left home, children and husband, for life. No lady ever bowed 
to her again. 

Where be her matinées now—her tableaux-vivants and her picnics ? 
Where has she hung up her bow and quiver ?—whither has she carried 
her well-aimed airy compliments, her tact, her sunny badinage, and her 
aplomb? Her church-goings and her character did not save her. They 
are past and unremembered—with those select little dinners, French 
cookery, choice wine—which so attached to her her select friends—past 
and forgotten with those bounteous ball-suppers for the Cupids and 
Psyches—so showy, so bad, and so economical, but good enough for 
dancing-folk. Let us waft a sigh after the rich wardrobe worth 20002— 
on whose backs have those satins and velvets got? And the jewel-case 
exhibited by her in the Crystal Palace, and vieing with the jewelry of 
queens—in what Jew’s window do its contents glitter? The comet and 
its nucleus passed away, so did she and her finery; but the comet will 
return before we see Her again. Haply she is now a discontented ghost 
on some bleak bank—wringing her hands for evermore. 

There, again, was that plaintively-pretty girl, so shy or sly—I cannot 
say which now—with a face like Carlotta Patti, and a sweet soprano too, 
suited to sugary ballets and pastoral melody; and indeed she was asked 
out extensively for her pretty trilling voice. How innocent she looked 
as she stood at the piano before a whole roomful in her simple light 


muslin, and sang with, oh, such heavenly demureness, “J would I were 


a daisy, if I might be a flower!” 

Alas! the passion-flower and she were more ‘akin. There was a 
black-eyed burly cavalry-officer who used to turn over her music for 
her and dance with her half-a-dozen times in succession, and talky- 
talky with her in corners all the night long. Doubtless he could tell 
us the whole story. 

Where is she gone?—what is she now? She sunk and vanished 
out of the sunshine, and left nothing but breath-bubbles behind her. 
Where be her confidential little lispings now—her delicious little. 
hypocrisies—her bouquets and her honeyed bird-songs? Where be 
the enchanting little smiles and trips and glides, the prattle, the dear 
little fibs and the mischievous quizzing of the old maids? Methinks 
if we could find her and bring her to their feet to-day, she would clasp 
them sobbing. We cast her from our sacred bulwarks this many a year. 
We sternly executed the sentence, and she is dead to society for ever— 
swept away on the wave of taboo. It would not be pleasant or edifying 
to us now if some day (?) she returned to our sight and passed us, a 
ghostly spectacle, as the body of Caraccioli appeared to Nelson—saying 
to us in her silence: “ You have made me thus!” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


WAITING FOR SOMEBODY, THE BLOOD OF THE HOWARDS, 


A sIGNaL misfortune had befallen the house of Masterton, namely, 
its elegant head had been clipped clean off from the stalk one morning, 
in all its unsuspecting bloom. To leave figures of speech, we have to 
state that Mr. Masterton was arrested not far from his own hall-door, 
attired in his best new Poole, his D’Orsay trousers, patent-leather boots, 
primrose-kid gloves, and all the rest of it. The circumstances were 
simply these : 

Lady Cloudesley, a lady of a fast and liberal reputation, which was 
getting a little blown upon, had been prevailed upon to invite Miss 
Masterton and her father to a matinée. 

Mr. Masterton and his daughter were gratified according to. their 
respective natures, and the invitation of course accepted. 

Both of them had been living strictly home-lives of late; Madeline 
for reasons with which we are well acquainted, and her father from 
danger of arrest. He had been absolutely obliged to give up his agency 
from want of the needful solvency, and was engaged in a correspondence 
with all his “ powerful friends,” beseeching for this place or that, when- | 
ever a vacancy seemed to open. Of his business qualities there could 
be no doubt; he was clever in all men’s affairs save his own. He lived 
at home, then, of late, and wrote and looked much out of the window; 
sometimes recognising an official gentleman waiting for him round the 
corner, and beckoning him, would inquire with mock politeness at what 
hour the packet sailed for France, as he was quite ready to start. 

This invitation to the matinée tempted the old butterfly out on his 
sunbeam, having this great object in view,—to insinuate his daughter 
once more into her proper place in society, and to break up this ban 
and this excommunication. About two hours, then, before the appointed 
hour he had a cab brought down the stable-lane, and he slipped into it 
with his daughter through the empty stable. 

Madeline was rustling in her silk and lace; Mr. Masterton was 
an exquisite, all creaseless and perfumed. The happy cabman rattled 
them down the paving-stones, and was just turning the street, when 
he was stopped by a gentleman in tweed, whilst another gentleman in 
worn doeskin looked in at the window, and laid his soiled hand on Mr. 
Masterton’s superfine Poole. 

To be brief, then, poor Miss Masterton was presently handed out of 
the cab by her father, at their own hall-door, and that gentleman stepped . 
into the vehicle again with fallen cheek ; whilst, instead of the lovely 
companion who lately occupied the seat by his side, the man in greasy 
doeskin took his place with a familiar respect. These two drove away 
to their dreary destination, and Madeline entered her ruined home 
sobbing. 

That evening she got a cheerful note from her father; and I believe, 
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—I fear she found other comfort, into which we shall not examine. We 
will just close our eyes and forget her till we meet her again next 
morning, as she sits at her easel painting, with but one companion, 
a little child pure as snow. It had been well for her had she only 
kept such innocent company; but now—can it be only our fancy?—she 
seems ill at ease under its full unquestioning gaze from the pillow on 
which its head is laid. Her nerves are out of order to-day; she has not 
that zeal and interest in her painting which of late she had. This pic- 
ture has been her solace for weeks back, absorbing her cares in its keen 
and living interest. There was hope in it, and a future in it. 

She commenced this selfsame picture in a spirit of sulk and pride 
with the world, and a resolution to prove her supremacy over the host 
of insipid women who now trampled on her, but had once made her 
world. As she painted she used but lately to build pride-castles in the 
clouds. She would realise those future afternoons to come when the 
carriages should be drawn up in Trafalgar Square, and the fashionable 
crowd would saunter up and down along the pictures, making their 
languid parrot-criticisms, till some picture of mark awoke them from 
criticism to modest wonder, and they gathered there like bees. She 
ventured to believe that her picture might be one of these last; and 
then—oh, that proud “ ¢hen/”—how the truth and pathos of her crea- 
tion would force her name to their lips again and momentarily, till 
they felt that she was stronger, deeper, ay purer than they. She has 
often hummed to herself—we smile at her as we relate it—the proud 
and feeling air, 

“On parlera de sa gloire.” 
But now what change and blight is this? Has love suddenly swal- 
lowed up ambition? has sorrow drowned it? She dabs on her colour 
with meaningless touch, and then angrily wipes out her work with 
the rag. ; 

“You are crying, miss,” lisped little Susy, the model whom she had 
always encouraged to converse; “ your eyelids is red.” 

“Only red-paint, Susy. Never mind looking at me, dear; put your 
head farther back.” 

“ Who supped wi’ you last night, miss ?” said the child, with a very 
unmannerly abruptness. 

A most becoming crimson came into Miss Masterton’s cheeks at the 
question,—a very uncalled-for demonstration before a mere babe. The 
servant had indeed forgotten to remove the glasses on the little inlaid 
table upon which, no doubt, her friend Miss Teague the flower-painter 
joined her in a little supper. They were old gossips and comrades ; 
they had painted in Kensington, at Newman Street together; and it is 
quite Miss Teague’s habit to run over in the evenings. Miss Master- 
ton, without replying, got up quietly and laid the things out of sight. 


When she took her seat again, that becoming bloom had faded from 
her face. 
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Well, then, if there was red-paint on Miss Masterton’s eyelids, which 
we doubt, there was certainly also a green streak on her forehead, and little 
purple smudges on her brow, whither her fingers went up perpetually, 
in the gesture of pained thought. Her hair was one wild writhe, and 
looked dusty and dim. Indeed, she was the very statuesque image of 
slovenly despair, all drooping and aimless for ever. 

“Do you smoke, miss?” asked this pertinacious little busybody. 

“ Why?” asked the lady, sternly. 

The child put out its mite of a finger, and pointed to a cigar-ash on 
the floor: 

“Father smokes cigars, miss, and I sees just like that after him.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Miss Masterton, sternly; “shut your 
eyes, and lie still.” 

For a few minutes the child was awed, and lay quite silently with 
its lids shut; but it had been so spoiled by the lady’s kindness and 
pleasant manner of talk that it soon recovered its vivacity. 

“Ts the picture of the sandy man finished yet?” asked the innocent 
imp. Miss Masterton was stonily silent. 

It was about eleven o’clock, and suddenly, as if to inspirit her, joy- 
ful marriage-bells rang out. She listened to them, and suffered them 
for a while; then, as if they flouted her, up she starts and walks like 
one distracted up and down the room. Her loaded brushes drop from 
her hands, and she tramples on them repeatedly as she hurries back- 
wards and forwards. 

Nothing but nerves, ladies. Painters and authors raise a clamour 
at such choral rows, street-organs and church-bells and the like; their 
nerves, continually on the strain, are thrown into spasms at such cruel 
disturbances. Let us not for a moment be surprised at her agitation 
when assailed by these awful chimes. 

Marriage-bells are, in my judgment, a devilish device, ominous of 
future discord. Give us the cooing of the wood-pigeons if you will, and 
the dulcet tinklings of harps; let the groomsmen toodle upon flutes, 
and the bridesmaids warble an epithalamium-hymn. But at a moment 
of supreme anxiety and over-weighted nerve—with our fate, as it were, 
in our hands, and not yet recognised—to be deafened and dizzied and 
almost shaken out of our coats by those fast and frantic peals ! 

Just as at that other ceremonial,—where the trimmings are black 
instead of white, and the sprigs are fennel instead of orange-blossom, 
and the bridegroom is represented by the worthy Mr. Calcraft,—we try 
to aggravate the horrors to the felon’s nerves by our ghostly ding-dongs, 
and our host of staring ragamuffins; so, precisely, we set a poor iso- 
lated couple palpitating by the dirty crowd awaiting them at the 
church-railings, and by the guffaws of these bells. The walls of Jericho 
might fall down before these rampant marriage-bells. 

Miss Masterton, of course, started from her seat in a sudden acces- 
sion of nerves; and as they pealed and mercilessly clashed over her, not 
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the breadth of a street away, she really looked frantic, as if a thunder- 
storm were hanging right over her poor head. 

“ Ain’t they pretty, miss?” said the child, who, like all juveniles, 
loved noise,—“ ain’t they pretty—the pretty marriage-bells, miss?” 

“They will never ring for me,” she cried, bursting into a shower of 
tears, and sinking on a chair. 

Nerves, ladies—nothing but nerves. Just as we print “no cards” now- 
adays in our marriage-announcement, she is resolved to be married in 
quiet, and hates these marriage-bells. And she is right; she shall have 
the toodling and the cooing and a sequestered spot, and be spared these 
foolish accessions of nerves. 

With the timely burst of tears (of course merely hysterical) she 
seemed a little relieved, and rising, she went to the window, which was 
darkened by the half-shutters. She opened them, and looked out for a 
while. By and by she saw the carriages begin to drive past with their 
crimp and smiling occupants, and at the sight it seemed as if another 
stormy wave of nerves or regret or envy—we scarce know what— 
rushed over her. Again she starts up, waywardly sweeps across the 
room, to the astonishment of the staring child, and hurries downstairs. 
Really her mind seems quite helmless to-day, drifting and beating 
among the breakers. 

The card-salver still lay upon the hall-table. She took a handful of 
them and scattered them out, so as to see the names. The Honourable 
Mrs. and Misses How they swept by her at the flower-show, 
dressed like tiger-lilies! They that used to flatter and caress her, they 
who took favours from her once. Mrs. and Miss , to whom she 
wrote a nice little note of inquiry about that invalid brat Tommy. 
The note was answered indeed, but coldly, in the third person; it was 
a worse snub than silence. There was the card of a countess, an au- 
thoress; and so on. Not one of them will ever leave a card again. 
The footman’s thundering knock will never come to the door, or the 
simpering gracious dames of fashion sail in to patronise her. But 
there lay their names before her in glossy array, and she turned them 
over for a while with curling lip and swelling heart. At length she 
seemed to sicken at the sight. She caught up her dress, swept them 
into it, and brought them upstairs to the bright stove, as ifto burn 
them to ashes. The lady was in a pet with the serene world because it 
veiled its countenance from her; as if a child were to pout and chide 
the cloud that hides from it the moon. These cards represented to her 
the scornful ungrateful world, and she opened a bright place in the 
stove to make a holocaust of them. 

“Give em to me, miss,” said the child, seeing her clutch up a hand- 
ful to destroy them. The angry lady paused, looked at the soiled 
little bib that was cradled out to receive the dainty pasteboard, and 
with a smile she emptied the heap into Susy’s lap. It satisfied her 
writhing pride to think that these compliments, these formal tenders of 
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acquaintance, these dainty proxies, which convey with them and about 
them, like perfume, high and aristocratic associations, should be the 
playthings of dirty children on the filthy floors of St. Giles’s. She 
paid the child and dismissed her. 

Miss Masterton then went up to her own room, and washed her 
face and hands. The paint came freely out and left no stain, all but 
that “red-paint” from the eyelids; that she could not remove. She 
smoothed her Medusa-head into shining trim, and put on her neatest 
morning attire. She put on her bonnet and shawl, and taking up a 
light carpet-bag she proceeded downstairs in all her haggard loveli- 
ness, the beauty of dress redoubling the beauty of person; but somehow 
the mien of a king’s daughter was gone from her step. She seemed 
drooping and agitated. 

Within the studio again, she laid down her bag, and was seized with 
deep abstraction. She kept standing in the middle of the room musing, 
as still and as steadfast as if it were her lay-figure in a pose. Then she 
looked at her watch hastily; in a moment again forgot she had con- 
sulted it, and looked again, and abstractedly once again before five 
minutes had gone by; then there came such a heavy sigh as if body 
and soul were parting; and going to the window, she sat down, 
despondingly, with her eyes fixed heavily upon the wall. There are 
piteous looks on a woman’s face which are very painful to see, and re- 
main on the mind of the observer when the occasion which called them 
up has been forgotten. Again, with a start, she looked at her watch, 
and hurriedly gazed below on the pavement at the sound of a step going 
by. She seemed to be waiting for somebody; and we too will wait 
and watch with her compassionately. 

By and by she glanced at her breast, and missing the presence, as 
it were, of something that ought to be there, she starts up, goes out, 
and upstairs to her bedroom in great haste, as we have seen an over- 
anxious hostess, who, sitting down to repose under the impression that 
she has completed every arrangement, suddenly remembers some impor- 
tant omission which may mar the feast. 

Again this restless creature returns, and a brooch is now on her 
breast, which was not there before; a red cornelian heart pierced by a 
golden arrow is the device. Perhaps it may be a lover’s token; and 
with feminine trust in small significances, she prepares herself thus for 
her expected visitor. 

She put by the glasses and plates, and swept away the cigar-ashes. 
As she was returning to her seat she had to pass her picture, and she 
paused and gazed at it with lack-lustre eyes. 

Art, nothing like Art, for gentle solace and relief. It is the true 
antidote to the virus of the passions—the anodyne to all mental inflam- 
mation. Let her keep the brush in her hand and her eyes on the 
dream she has fixed on canvas, and then let its gentle ambition absorb 
her thoughts. There need be no fitful efforts, between which come the 
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draughtings of care; no voluntary striving for comfort, sweet and un- 
bidden. The charm shail work upon the rebellious spirit, and the ache 
be stilled. Alas, she takes her picture roughly up, and turns its face to 
the wall. Can it be, then, that there are moods and situations in which 
our panacea Art will not work? She went away to the window, and 
sat there brooding. A young and proud spirit fed on hope, and looking 
upon the life before it as some glorious tropic parallel unexplored, rife 
with adventure and pleasure, may get a fall from which there is no 
recovery, and find that its future is lost beyond recall. Henceforth it 
must train itself to think and feel like the old in the present alone; or, 
indeed, resolve to quit life. Miss Masterton is a young lady upon whom 
we cannot calculate further. There are ugly symptoms, we must even 
confess at last, in this restless and feverish melancholy. Has she thrown 
away her future? Must she think as the unhappy oid mast think 
of this hard bleak present alone? Pounds’ worth of spoiled paint- 
encrusted brushes lay scattered about the floor; old palettes beyond 
cleaning and use, painting-rags foul and sticky, were heaped in the 
corners, and her smudge-pan was upset, the oil soaking through the 
boards; her lay-figure kneeled in a corner, as if engaged in speechless 
prayer everlasting ; cobwebs festooned the corners of the window- 
panes, which the half-shutters had concealed for many months, and 
large sleeping spiders began to stir. The pictures were all turned to 
the wall, and showed the blank canvas backs—all save one, a sinister- 
looking gentleman with sunken eyes, and a smile which lurked under 
his thin red moustache. 

Dreary is the temple when the oracle is departed. All this dirt and 
wretchedness never offended her sight, indeed wholly escaped it, whilst 
she was inspired with the jubilant pride of art. But the god, it seems 
has left his ruined shrine to-day, and the priestess mopes among the 
ashes. 

A double-knock came to the door, and startled away her thoughts as 
a gun-shot disperses a rookery. She noiselessly opened the window 
and looked out, with her hands upon the sill, but the portico of the 
hall-door concealed the visitor, and she capriciously drew back to con- 
ceal herself, lest her eager figure might be seen. She heard the hall- 
door open, she heard a man’s voice, and she listened to it like a startled 
deer: then the hall-door closed, and a step ascended the stairs. The 
lady composed herself to an indifferent attitude, and set her quivering 
lips to the fixed and sullen line of pride. When the door opened she 
sat thus, with a storm of reproach perhaps suppressed at her heart, or 
perhaps only a cold jest ready to fly from her tongue; or will she meet 
this guest in theZstrength and power of silence? But if she can do 
that, she is more than a woman. 

The maid-servant it was who stood at the door. She came across 


to her mistress with a pretty little note—a scented billet, held in her 
apron. 
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“ Left by a gentleman, miss.” 

Miss Masterton took it quickly, and opened it under the servant’s 
eyes. It was blank paper within, and there dropt from it on her lap a 
lock of her own auburn hair ! 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
POOR LITTLE MRS, BLENHEIM, 


TuE deepest schemes, like most conundrums, look silly and obvious 
enough when seen through at last. How shallow seems the best-laid 
combination when it lies exposed and defeated! Has it been stamped 
by success, indeed, we wonder and applaud it for ever. The result is 
its only measure. 

Here was poor Mrs. Blenheim, who led in triumph to her house a 
wealthy and most gracious bachelor, and placed him at her daughter’s 
feet; who struck the chain from that daughter’s hand at one masterly 
blow, and cleared every obstacle from her path; who, finding that the 
baronet was a little stupid, and did not readily “take” where she directed 
him, adapting herself to circumstances, permitted him temporarily to 
fasten where he pleased, and actually allowed herself, at her age, to be 
led into a flirtation with a hardened old bachelor rather than let hin 
drift from her house and be elsewhere caught up. Ultimately she had 
faith that her pretty Milly, constantly dangling before him, must prove 
irresistible. Alas, she knew not the class to which her “ innocent” be- 
longed. 

One humiliating day, after a vigorous campaign had lasted some 
weeks and imaginary advances been made, Mr. Pimpernel wished to see 
her for a little private conversation. He had a statement to make 
which had to be wrapt up with great tact, and just half-told—no more. 
It had to be heralded in with a joke or two, and itself treated with a 
mere smile; but it came upon Mrs. Blenheim with weight and severity 
nevertheless. He had to tell her that that absurd little chaffinch Sir 
Hugh was making her ridiculous, and vaunting at his club his conquest 
of the charming little widow, the Saint Cecilia. Indeed, that he had 
the impertinence to go into frequent raptures upon “ her foot”! 

“Sir Hugh, ma’am, is a petrifaction, a stalactite old bachelor, a 
plump little Narcissus in love with his own reflection.” 

“Poor little conceited creature, how absurd!” said Mrs. Blenheim, 
with an admirable assumption of amused pity, but moved notwith- 
standing, for she changed colour. 

“Now I’m an old bachelor, ma’am, but I belong to another order of 
celibacy altogether. I’ve been wax before your sex, ma’am.” 

“ How absurd!” smiled Mrs. Blenheim. “You know he has been 
here on mere toleration, we found him such a good-natured soul; but I 
must really pretend to be affronted, and forbid him the house. Milly 


and I were beginning to feel his visits and his egotism rather a nuisance. 
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But I am quite sorry, really; for he was such an amiable old butterfly, 
was he not?” 

“ He’s a butterfly, I can assure you, ma’am, grown children run 
after, and will never catch.” 

“Well, really, I can only laugh at your bit of gossip. I pardon my 
little gentleman. You know he is really so shockingly vulgar: it is his 
way of showing gratitude. But those wretched copies of his—really, 
Mr. Pimpernel, I begin to feel it wrong encouraging his delusions. 
Suppose you tell him that I thought his St. Cecilia a vile piece of sign- 
painting, copied by some decorator’s apprentice. I leave it all to you,” 
she said, with a gesture of complete indifference: “tell him something— 
any thing you please !” 

This was all the notice she took of the matter; but she was disap- 
pointed, and, further, her taste was hurt: the vulgarity of the situation 
rather revolted her. She had never looked upon herself in the character 
of a charming widow; and all her associations with such a part were low. 
The imputation, innocent though it was, made her a little sick. We 
do not say but that there may have entered her heart at moments the 
thought that if Sir Hugh proved utterly obdurate to Milly’s charms, 
rather than let that beautiful place drift into other hands, she might 

4 smile upon his suit herself. This I dare only conjecture. It was pro- 
bably rather an involuntary idea than a scheme. Now, however, the 
whole fabric of the goodly conspiracy sunk before the lively intelligence 
that Sir Hugh was captivated neither by Milly nor by herself, but 
by—her foot! She felt naturally disgusted and insulted, and im- 
mediately relinquished all pursuit. From henceforth her whole com- 
bination began to break up rapidly, like the dissolution of a beautiful 
iceberg. 

The very next day came John Wayre. He slipped up to the draw- 
ing-room, telling the little maid to say to Miss Brown that a gentle- 
man wished to see her. 

Down came the kindly soul in a flutter. It was many a day since a 
gentleman had come to see er, and to frighten her out of her ivy-bush ; 
but when she found it was only her friend and favourite John Wayre, 
she brightened and beamed upon him. She immediately divined that 
he had come to seek a reconciliation with Milly, and the gentle jesuitry 
of the old maid awoke at once. She arranged how she would bring 
them together, and what preparation she would give Milly of his pre- 
sence in the drawing-room. 

“She is very proud, and her pride is the only difficulty; so we must 
take it by surprise ; we must come upon it when it is asleep. Milly is 
at the drawing-school to-day; but I expect her home every moment. I 
will meet her in the hall, and tell her to call in the drawing-room on 
her way up to look at some new music—don’t you see?—she is anxiously 
expecting a new song—” 

“ And would meet disappointment,” smiled Wayre, finishing her 
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sentence. “You say she is coming home. I'll meet her by the way, 
and see her at least to the door.” 

He spoke with determination; and Miss Brown, his old and staunch 
ally in times as rough as these, gave in with ominous shakings of the 
head, and an unbelief in any step taken in such a delicate love-quarrel 
that was not supported by an innocent feminine artifice. 

“Milly is very angry with you,” she said, as he was leaving the 
room. 

John went out into the street again, and, knowing the way to the 
drawing-school, he walked leisurely along, expectant. 

John Wayre’s mind had been under a strong morbid action, which 
had tinctured and distorted all his feelings. He had aggravated the 
disease by living completely alone and brooding. Efforts to work were 
vain. You may saddle the mind for a journey, place her on the road 
and direct her head; but she will not stir a step without the will to go. 
The society of men had disagreed with him; their flippant hard talk 
had irritated his oppression instead of diverting it. Ladies’ society was 
fairly intolerable. It had ‘become pretty generally known among his 
lady-friends that he was engaged; and immediately that charming access 
of familiarity, that petting and tender little patronage, had been di- 
rected upon him—attentions beyond misconstruction now, and a very 
agreeable exercise to the female nature. This gentle implied congratu- 
lation, these approving pats upon the back (so to speak), sickened poor 
Wayre. All allusions to his clouded happiness drove the poor man half- 
wild: he thought Milly unworthy and untrue. Now, however, since he 
had received a certain communication, which the reader may not have 
forgotten, the burden had suddenly fallen from his back, the scales from 
his eyes; and here he comes to fling himself at the lady’s feet, and con- 
fess his happy return to light and faith. 

At the turn of the street he suddenly encountered Milly, her port- 
folio under her arm, coming along with her light independent step. He 
greeted her, and turned to accompany her to the house. 

Now in the exposed street John Wayre had a great advantage, 
which, without any compunction, he took. Milly was obliged to be very 
quiet. She was caught, and yet could not turn at bay. She could not 
whisk out of his sight and clap a door behind her; nor could she in- 
dulge in a lofty and assumed repulse: in whatsoever mood she might be, 
she must listen. John began very quietly, yet with the confidence of an 
orator to an adverse audience, who opens calmly, knowing the fire and 
force he has in reserve and the merits of his cause. 

“You have been very justly offended with me,” he murmured; “ and 
I have come to make an apology, and be very humble.” 

“We had better not talk of it in the street,” she Said coldly, and 
repelling his offer to carry the portfolio. 

They walked side by side to the door, preserving rather an awkward 
silence; the lady looking very proud, and the gentleman very humble— 
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a very picturesque little couple indeed, had an artist been there to 
sketch them—quite a history in their faces. 

Arrived at the door, Milly managed to run up the steps first and 
knock. Then she turned to her companion, and said, 

“T have brought you out of your way, Mr. Wayre. I suppose it is 
useless to ask you in?” 

On the contrary, Mr. Wayre explained he had come especially to 
see her, and had met her by intent; so Milly had nothing else for it but 
to make a little bow, and, when the door was opened, lead the way into 
the parlour. She laid her portfolio on the beaufet, and stood upon the 
hearthrug to hear him, the very picture of cold estrangement. 

“Tam come to humble myself,” he said; “I was not in my right 
mind when I wrote you such an unjust, and I feel unpardonable, letter. 
I hope you will duly allow for all the circumstances under which it was 
written.” 

“Mr. Wayre,” she said, “I quite allowed for your feelings and 
position ; but do you consider that a sufficient excuse for making a 
gratuitous accusation and assuming such a high tone of reproach ?” 

Wayre paused, as was his custom, to think before he spoke. 

“IfI had cared for you less, I should certainly have been more 
deliberate,” said he, restraining himself yet a while; “my very affection 
blinded me.” 

“ A very singular shape your affection took, I must say. You did 
not even flatter me so much as ta doubt, but accused me quite un- 
heard.” 

“The accusation was unjust, very unjust,” said John gently; “ but 
yet was it not an invitation to you to exculpate yourself?” 

“Do you think I would stoop to that? You mistook me very much 
indeed.” 

“Tam come to apologise and not to recriminate. In these questions 
I believe the first in fault is the only culprit. You say you can allow 
for the pain and irritation of my position, Milly. A man who offered 
me the greatest insult conceivable from man to man actually found his 
way to the house. I knew you had been acquainted with him, and 
even on friendly terms. I remembered that you had tried to influence 
me not to prosecute him—” 

“Don’t remind me of that; you make matters worse,” said Milly, 
drawing up her little figure proudly. 

“Then all I will say is this,—that now I see my mistake, and am 
full of repentance, and no penance you can impose will be too sore for 
me to undergo, except continued estrangement from you. I have no 
other motive or care or desire in this life to-day but to win back your 
love.” 

“Love! hem!” said Milly; “I don’t know about that; and pray 
might I ask what has caused this alteration in your convictions? To 
what am I to owe this generous acquittal ?” 
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“T said I was come to humble myself, and I will not shrink from 
one fraction of my penance.” He placed the letter from Chantrey in 
her hands. 

She sat down and read it. “Oh, then,” said she, with the scrutiny 
of a lovely little chief-justice, “you did wait for evidence, after all. It 
was not at the suggestion of your own mind you came. I had begun 
to flatter myself it was from your knowledge of me.” 

“That should have been more than sufficient,” said he warmly. 

“T thought, Mr. Wayre,” she said, with the insidious softness of 
cruelty, “that I gave you a sufficient test of what I was, to escape sus- 
picion and reproaches. Now it appears I owe this apology to Mr. 
David Chantrey.” Wayre winced. “He is the real mediator between 
you and me.” 

“T accept the facts through him; he is not the mediator,” he said, 
with a moment’s haughtiness, which he could not restrain. He drew 
breath, and changed to a perfect ardour of entreaty. 

“Forgive me; you made so great a sacrifice for me, that I have 
unlimited faith in your generosity. Nothing but the remembrance of 
your noble conduct towards me—” 

Milly thawed in a moment. “ That will do,” she said smiling, and 
reaching him her hand; “ won’t mamma be surprised ?” 

Surprise was no word for poor Mrs. Blenheim’s secret feelings, as she 
entered the room to discover what could be keeping Milly below. 

“Only fancy, mamma—John has come to tea,” said the little minx, 
her daughter. 

“T really don’t know what to say,” said Mrs. Blenheim, shaking her 
head at him; “I had hoped you were cured of your folly.” 

“Thank you, mamma,” said pert Milly : “we could wish Sir Hugh 
was as foolish as Mr. Wayre. Fancy, John, Sir Hugh could never 
discover my attractions, all the time he knew me, though I dressed, 
and smiled, and played, and sang divinely for him.” 

“Oh, don’t talk of that dreadful little bore,” said Mrs. Blenheim ; 
and she sighed and shook her head all that evening. She had not heart 
enough even to snub the lovers. Napoleon’s misery in St. Helena was 
nothing to hers, sitting at the tea-urn amid the wreck of her schemes. 
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A Government-Clerk’s Holiday. 





Ir surely causes little more than a flutter, or a shrug, or a lifting of 
the eyebrows nowadays, when the father, the husband, the son, or the 
brother, or even the sweetheart announces that he is about to travel. 
If the announcement come from the mouth of a man of letters, I should 
fancy that it causes no emotion at all. Mr. R., or Mr.S., or Mr. T. 
and Mr. Y., have so familiarised those about them, in and out of the 
family circle, with swift and unexpected peregrination, that I believe 
none of them, more than any of us, would stare if there were an en- 
terprise of exploration,—to be specially reported upon by these, and 
gentlemen such as they,—to the Mountains of the Moon. For a man 
in his lifetime to have gone up the Nile, sat at the top of the Pyramids, 
wintered in Algeria, passed his spring in Moscow, hunted in the Zulu 
districts, scoured both the Americas, panted under the broiling sun of 
the three Indian presidencies, penetrated the gullies and bush-forests 
of the Australian continents, and yet be ready and willing—just like 
myself, an ordinary hack—at an hour’s notice to write a novel, or a 
review, or some light lucubrations for Mr. Dickens, Messrs. Bradbury 
and Evans, or your own enterprising house of business, Mr. Maxwell, 
seems to cause little or no remark either in or out of his home. Eh? 
Yet Mr. Solers, a married man, and a dutiful son and father in any one 
of the Government offices, will believe me, that when I announced, last 
Whitsuntide, I was going for a fortnight’s foreign excursion, principally 
to be performed by sea, my old mother, aged seventy-five, was for a few 
moments lost in a wonder that actually denied the old lady speech. For 
Mr. 8. will see that if my mother is seventy-five years of age, I can’t be 
much of a chicken in the way of length of life. And travel comes 
hardly, it is thought, to an elderly English gentleman. And when a 
man, long past the meridian of his days, a slave to the desk and the 
writing-table, of most punctual, regulated, and precise habits, de- 
termines fout @un coup to spend two weeks away from his home, on a 
cruise in the Channel and its neighbourhood, Mr. S. will also doubtless 
understand that the intended traveller’s comrades in office will express 
something like a surprise at such an uncommon revelation. 

And now, having divested myself of my introduction, necessarily 
tedious perhaps, as most introductions are on a first acquaintance, here 
is the table or log-book of what I did and what I saw, and now and 
then of what I said. 

On Whit-Monday I took the afternoon express train to South- 
ampton. The bright weather had brought out thousands of excur- 
sionists down the line, the line of all lines for pleasure-trips from the 
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metropolis—the Windsor line of the South-Western. To Windsor, Kew 
Gardens, Hampton Court, Richmond Park, and Hounslow, there was a 
mob at the Waterloo Station, a mob in the Waterloo Road, and a mob 
escalading the trains. It was a great labour to get through them with 
one’s traps, and it was a glorious ease to leave the tumult behind and 
be borne off by a train that didn’t stop this-side of Basingstoke. We 
didn’t even slacken speed as we passed the Woking Dramatic College, 
so gaily decked out to receive the Prince of Wales, or its grave neigh- 
bour the Necropolis, which actually has a special siding and station, as 
well as a last resting-place for those who are obliged to accept its 
accommodations. Just a glance at the marquee, the flags, the guard 
of honour, the red-brick hall, the committee in evening costume, the 
fine City ladies, the promenade, the waiters, and the crowds of yokel- 
starers outside the precincts of the college, and no more. Just a brief 
look at slabs and stunted yews and cypresses, and no more. Ere I had 
got through the two daily papers and Zhe Owl, we were at South- 
ampton. 

There we embarked on board a yacht, owned by one of the straight- 
est cross-country riders in the North—a fearless horseman, whose son, 
hardly out of his teens, not only clears fences, hedges, and stone walls, 
but men and horses, if they happen to be in the way. I think some- 
thing ought to be set down about this yacht, but it’s a difficulty to 
describe her, and her captain and her crew, without bragging, or seem- 
ing to be slavering and soft-sawdering her owner, who is a pedant 
about comfort, end comfort, and comfort, in every thing. She is 
the steadiest sea-boat into which I ever stepped. She is thought to be 
the smartest schooner in the R.Y. squadron. She is as perfect a 
picture to look at as ever was seen in the Solent. And there does not 
sail a better ship’s company nor a better captain in any vessel with 
which I am acquainted, in or out of any port in the United Kingdom, 
be it under pennant or ensign. 

We were but three in company. Let us take the names of Nullus, 
Jecur, and Nihil. Mr. Nullus is the owner of the yacht “ Nameless.” 
Mr. Jecur is his guest. Mr. Nihil is a friend of Mr. Nullus. Mr. 
Nullus hates extravagance, but is as hospitable as all the English 
squires, whom I know, usually are. His peculiarity is to be quiet. He 
twigs instantly any attempt at imposition, by word or deed, in as cute 
a fashion as if he had been an Old-Bailey judge, or Artemus Ward, or 
Barnum. Some foolish people call him a screw. They don’t know 
him. And he is very fond of good clothes. 

Mr. Jecur played the part of henchman to the Squire. Mr. Jecur 
was a Cockney, who had a sad habit of leaving aside all his H’s, care- 
fully yet conspicuously stowed away for any body’s use but his own. 
His peculiarity—a very common one—was to brag of his travels and 
his wonderful feats of prowess and personal courage, and to lament the 
decay of his constitution. Before I had been. five minutes in his com- 
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pany, he declared that Dr. Diafoirus had given him up, and that Dr. 
Sangsue had examined him, and with tears in his eyes, had reported 
that he had neither lungs, liver,—nor “light,” added I, speaking 
figuratively of course. 

As for myself, Mr. Nihil, the reader of this contribution, if he has 
any perceptive faculty at all, will find out what I am; nay, has found 
out if he has read even up to this point, and doesn’t care to go any 
further, on the score of my being merely a skirmisher. 

The telescope, dominating the parapets of Cowes Castle, which 
Mr. Stephenson presented to the R.Y. Squadron Club, was brought to 
bear upon the Nameless as she entered the roads at Cowes. And, 
indeed, as we took up our berth, the owner of a yacht, just fitting for 
sea—the Harlequinade—an odd name for a pleasure yacht, invited 
us aboard his dainty craft as a compliment to our arrival. All these 
great yacht-owners seem very friendly fellows. Even the lords, for the 
most part, who keep yachts, are good-natured, unaffected, and courteous, 
especially to strangers. I am speaking of the lords belonging to the 
R.Y. squadron. I hardly know the other yachting lords, and I don’t 
wish to, for any one can see they must keep very strange and miscel- 
laneous company, if they associate with the members of their clubs. I 
specially mentioned the telescope belonging to the Squadron Club-house 
just now, because I wanted you to see the interior of the house itself— 
there is such an air of quict in the rooms. And in this hot weather— 
I am writing towards the close of June—the large open veranda, with 
the glass windows or window-doors leading to the battery, at the foot 
of which sweeps the sea, is uncommonly pleasant, cheerful, and airy. 
The flowers in this placid, respectable, unadorned summer-house, the 
easy-chairs and sofas, attest and illustrate the repose, decency, and com- 
fort of the whole mansion. Unostentation is assuredly the rule which 
an Englishman, with plenty of money and his wits about him, prefers, 
—unostentation, yet absolute comfort. 

As a contrast, there were plenty of excursionists buzzing about 
outside; the stuffed, cribb’d, and cabin’d hotels seemed to be well sup- 
plied with the holiday-folks; and the steamers, laden with live lumber, 
flitted in and out of the roads as busily as ants. 

It was, of course, our duty to visit the new yachts on the slips, in 
the yards, or on the mud at East Cowes; and we went, amongst others, 
over the delicate little craft, something over 200 tons. which my Lord 
Hastings has been building in Mr. White’s yard hereabouts. Doubtless 
my Lord, in acknowledgment of his present happy condition, christ- 
ened the vessel the Lady-Bird. Her saloons, in white and gold, with 
walnut-wood inlaid doors, express from Paris, and the pretty poky 
little music-room adjoining, seemed quite fit even for a dainty mar- 
chioness. That which attracted more of our interest in Mr. White’s 
yard, however, was a little steam-launch belonging to the Lady-Bird, 
fitted as a lifeboat, and carrying a screw, boiler, and steam-engine of 
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two-horse power: a very useful auxiliary to a yacht when becalmed, or 
entering a harbour, is such an appendage. Mr. White evidently retains 
his favour with the rich yachting men. Did you know that Miss Jessie 
White, who became Madame Mario, and acquired such a reputation as 
a Garibaldian, and what not else, was the daughter of the eminent 
yacht-builder ? 

The Nameless went on her way towards evening, and rounded 
the Needles under a light S.W. wind by moonlight, the time of all 
others at sea when one thinks of home and the little ones. Next morn- 
ing being Wednesday, I found that we were anchored within a stone’s 
throw of Alderney breakwater. The captain had politely given me a 
sea-bath with half-a-dozen buckets of sea-water, as I stood as bare as 
Mercury on the fore part of the main channels. Breakfast after such 
treatment was inevitable, and I should be ashamed to say what my 
consumption of victuals was at that breakfast—fish, fowl, flesh, eggs, 
marmalade, honey, fruit, toast, hot bread, coffee and tea. We need not 
make a sum of it. Alderney wears a staid, sober, iron-bound, frowning, 
fortified look. It bristles away from the sea to the town with fortifica- 
tions and lines of earthwork, yet not a soldier was to be seen, and the 
flagstaves only pointed out the limits of the artillery stations. 

The little town is a deserted little place. As we landed we were 
met by a tout,—a sort of French Moses, as slimy as a London waiter— 
who of course was u tradesman, making up for his vile wares and high 
charges by flunkeyism, self-recommendation, and importunity. We only 
saw two vehicles, which were like the old-fashioned French sand-carts; 
and to my ears all the common people seemed to be talking a patois of 
French. In the main street, at the top of the hill, there were some 
English artillery officers, who of course possessed its entire breadth,— 
fresh-coloured, chatty, staring, jolly-looking young fellows, with rather 
a listless aspect than otherwise. It must be a rare place for contempla- 
tion. Mr. Jecur was horrified at its quiet. I commemorate that we 
passed by the house of the Military Commandant, because on the lawn 
in front there were maids and matrons hammering away at that rare 
pastime of croquet, so dear to Clapham and Chiswick, which Mr. Du 
Maurier declares, in his well-intentioned though feeble drawings, is in 
full swing in the East Indies. The environs of Alderney are healthy 
patches, up hill and down dale, of potatoes and lucerne, in which the 
dogs we had brought with us from the yacht were happy to frisk. The 
breakwater or jetty is the boast and ornament and distinction of Alder- 
ney. Last January the ruthless sea shook it to its core, and broke two 
immense breaches at its end and in the middle of it. That which I 
visited, half way down this rugged, direct, and dominant intrusion on 
the sea’s dominion, was under repair. One hundred and eighty feet of 
wall, eighteen feet thick, and forty feet high or more from the water’s 
edge, had been here swept away like a few corks poured out of the slop- 
pail by the housemaid, Fragments of eight and ten tons, the foreman 
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of the firm repairing the disaster told me, were hurled aloft like twigs 
swept up by the autumn wind. The clown’s words about the sea in 
The Winter’s Tale came into my mind— 


“ How it chafes! how it rages! how it takes up the shore !” 


This stone pathway leading from the land into the water is formed 
from the blasted fragments of the sandstone rocks opposite. It sounds 
irreverent, but let it stand. 

And here I must diverge to tell you a little personal incident. We 
all three—Nullus, Jecur, and Nihil—went ashore, and, after making a 
little sketch on the hill called “ Butes,” I (Nihil) went into a stationer’s 
shop, and discovered, in the course of my inquiries, for the first time 
that we were at Alderney. Mr. Jecur, with an adroitness over which, 
I daresay, he must have chuckled heartily, had persuaded me, from the 
moment our gig touched the shore, that the place was Guernsey—a 
place, I suppose, in reality, some twenty or thirty times as large and 
important as Alderney. Mr. Nullus had simply—he is as quiet as a 
sucked sugar-cane—acquiesced in the deception. The stationer’s shop, 
you must know, was served by a deaf woman, so deaf that you could 
only hold communication with her by writing on a slate. Mr. Jecur 
and I had purchased some note-paper of the poor creature, and, by in- 
advertence, the shopwoman had put away Mr. Jecur’s portion amongst 
her own store. This fact we discovered within two or three minutes of 
quitting the shop. It was at a neighbouring beerhouse that I had my 
inquiries answered as to the real name of the town.» When I returned 
with Mr. Jecur to ask for the missing paper, being very angry at the 
blunder about the nomenclature of the town into which I had fallen, and 
which I hastily attributed to the habit now and then indulged in by Mr. 
Nullus, of sly practical joking, I wrote on the slate, which I handed to 
the shopwoman, “ Have you any story-books or tracts about the folly 
of telling lies?” The poor frightened soul, who had at first protested 
that she knew nothing about the missing note-paper, and had then 
lighted upon it after a persevering search, took my solemn interro- 
gatory as a reproof to herself, and wrung her hands in deep concern 
and contrition. And it was only when I added, “I want to take them 
on board our yacht,” that I dismissed her apprehension, and made her 
resume the homely smile, which she usually wore on her set, stolid, 
angular face. Poor Mr. Nullus was himself almost frightened out of 
his wits by my telling him, with some asperity of tone, when we came 
back to the hill upon which he was sunning himself, that I had been 
listening to a field-preacher holding forth on the “folly of lying.” 
This Boanerges, said I, took for his text, “All men are liars.” The 
mountebank had declared, I continued, that the lie by acquiescence, 
acted and not spoken, was as foolish a lie as any other. Mr. Nullus 
simply replied, “ What do you meaf? Have I told you a lie, Nihil?” 
How Mr. Jecur got served out for his equivocations has presently to be 
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told. He had to pay for his frolic in hard cash, as well as in terrible 
mental perturbation and fright. 

With a fresh breeze outside the breakwater, we ran down, in about 
five hours, to Cherbourg; a very imposing place, also boasting of its 
famous breakwater and tremendously tremendous fortifications. 


THE BREAKWATER OF CHERBOURG. 


The Cherbourg breakwater is the greatest and the most costly work 
of the kind ever constructed. About eighty years ago, M. de Cessart 
proposed to the French Government the formation of a breakwater at 
Cherbourg, to be commenced by the construction of a number of hollow 
cones, formed of timber framing, sunk in a line as close as they could 
be placed to each other, and then filled with stones. These cones, of 
which there were to be sixty-four, each about 70 feet high, 150 feet in 
diameter at the base, and 60 feet at the top, were intended to form a 
nucleus to the stone breakwater, to prevent the stones, during its for- 
mation, being knocked about and too much spread out by the action of 
the waves. In 1784 to 1788 sixteen cones were constructed, and thir- 
teen of them sunk ; but so great was the destruction which they under- 
went during stormy weather, that the Government at length abandoned 
the plan, and carried on the stone breakwater without the aid of cones. 
It has recently been completed at a cost exceeding 2,500,000/. The 
breakwater itself was finished in 1853; but since that year large fortifi- 
cations have been built upon the upper works. The length is nearly 
two and a half miles; the breakwater is 300 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 31 at the top. The chief mass consists of rubble or unshaped 
stones, thrown down from ships; but there is a larger ratio of wrought 
and finished masonry than in the Plymouth breakwater, consisting cf 
granite blocks imbedded in cement. The depth of water is about 60 
feet above high-water level. The water-space included within and pro- 
tected by the breakwater, is about 2000 acres, but about two-thirds of 
this has scarcely depth enough for the largest-sized ships. 

The western entrance is 3,875 yards broad; the eastern one 1,187 
yards; through which vessels can come and go in all weathers. The 
cost has been about 3,000,000/. sterling, and seventy years have elapsed 
since its commencement. 

The Digue opposes to the sea a perpendicular wall of 20 feet, at 
which height there is a level platform 20 feet wide, extending its entire 
length; on the seaward side of which a solid masonry parapet, 8 feet 
thick and 5 feet high, is erected, being in fact a continuation of the sea- 
wall: this forms cover for riflemen, but the platform is not adapted for 
artillery. Three forts and one battery crown the summit, and com- 
pletely command the approaches to the roadstead. They are named— 


e 
Musior Ouest de la Digue . 60 guns. Fort Central . . . . 40 guns. 
Batterie Intermédiaire . . 14 ,, Musior Est dela Digue 60 


” 
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Mosier Est is intended for a circular casement of two tiers, and is 
about 200 feet in diameter. These batteries were constructed at a cost 
of 90,0007. 

THE FORTIFICATIONS. 

Beginning from the eastward, Fort Impérial, on Ile Pelée, is the 
first to attract attention. It is bomb-proof, constructed for fifty-six 
guns and fourteen mortars, and has a furnace for heating shot. 

Next in order is Fort des Flammands, which is casemated, bomb- 
proof, and armed with sixty guns; it contains two large magazines, and 
has a capacious basin attached, easy of access for the powder-boys. 
In the vicinity of Fort des Flammands is the small Redoubt de 
Tourlaville. 

Fort du Roule, on the summit of the hill of that name, occupies a 
most commanding position, and is in fact the key to the defences; its 
wall is of solid granite. 

The “ Port Militaire” is completely enclosed by a line of ramparts 
and bastions, containing four bomb-proof magazines for supplying the 
guns; the whole is surrounded by a deep broad moat filled with salt 
water. 

Fort du Homet is built on the rocks of that name, and is joined to 
the ramparts by a causeway of granite ; it mounts fifty-two heavy guns, 
and completely commands the roadstead. The fort is as ancient as 
that on Ile Pelée, but, like it, the old works have given place to modern 
improvements. The ramparts on the north and east sea-fronts of the 
Port Militaire are earthworks faced with masonry, and mount about 
eighty guns. 

Redoubt des Couplets is an old fortification, similar to La Tour- 
laville. 

Midway between the port-batteries and Pointe de Querqueville is 
Batterie St. Annie, an earthwork mounting very heavy guns. Finally, 
Fort de Querqueville, a citadel in itself, commands the western en- 
trances; it has forty-six guns in casemate, besides mortars, and con- 
tains a powder-magazine. 

All these batteries cross fire with and support the forts on the 
breakwater, and comprise altogether in round numbers 314 guns and 
thirty-two mortars; a sufficiently formidable number, though not quite 
amounting to 3,000, which is the generally-received estimate. 

If to the shore-batteries of 314 guns the number on the breakwater 
is added, which it is probable will never exceed 100, instead of 176, the 
total will amount to 414 guns; and it will therefore be seen that the 
garrison can at any time concentrate a fire of about 200 guns upon 
either entrance, sufficient indeed, if well directed, to sink the finest 
ships in the world. 

And now, as we are on the subject of gunnery, let me tell you a bit 
of gossip touching guns, which is assuredly of uncommon flavour. In 
the siege of 1450 the English, my historical readers may perhaps remem- 
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ber, were most unwillingly starved out of Cherbourg. “T'was the last 
town they held in France. Amongst other impedimenta, they left be- 
hind two enormous guns, pieces of artillery, I find, larger than the cele- 
brated Mons Meg. Four centuries these guns lay “kicking about,” as 
the odd phrase is, on the beach before the town. Suddenly the savans 
took an interest in them. These stray old rusty cannon were had up 
and examined. And still more surprising, they were found to be loaded ! 
and with stone balls! And more than that, they were discovered to be 
BREECH-LOADERS! and made of iron-coil, and not cast! And if any 
one wants to know all about the great siege for which they had been 
charged, I can refer him or her to Mr. Stevenson’s erudite volume 
among The Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, published by the authority of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. In the Reductio Nor- 
mannie, Rob. Blondel, edited by the above-named reverend and learned 
antiquarian, the late Vicar of Leighton Buzzard, there is a succinct 
story of the siege, and oftentimes, in other parts of the volume, very 
interesting mention of this CasarRIs-BURGUM (now corrupted into 
Cherbourg), which Julius Cesar is declared to have built. 

Our dear “Mr. Murray” is about as wrong in his description of 
Cherbourg and its attractions as if he, or the scribbler who wrote under 
his orders, had never been there. Cherbourg is a large town, a hand- 
some town, a well-built town, with a very ample population of its own, 
independently of the troops of soldiers and throngs of sailors ever in it 
or its neighbourhood. There are capital cafés on the quays, and the 
growing streets towards the Post-office have all the air of the pet 
plaster-of-paris houses with which M. Haussman has garnished the 
French capital. On Thursday morning, when we went on shore, we 
provisioned ourselves readily and cheaply in the fruit and vegetable 
market—’twas but the Ides of June—where peas, potatoes, asparagus, 
salads, strawberries, cherries, currants, and cucumbers abounded. I 
cannot say much about the fish-market, for we came late in the day, 
and could only take our choice of craw-fish, flat-fish, lobsters, and con- 
ger-eels. The old stall-women here, as every where else in the world, as 
I suppose, were cheats,—voluble, unblushing, denouncing,—and asked 
seventy-five per cent more than they were prevailed upon to take for 
each transaction. The marchands des comestibles also seemed to be 
numerous, with excellent shops. 

The particular description, for which our good friend in Albemarle 
Street, however, need not blush, runs to this effect: “ Cherbourg, one of 
the principal naval ports and dockyards of France, is situated at the 
north extremity of the peninsula of the Cotentin, in the department De 
la Manche, in the centre of a bay, the extremities of which are formed by 
Cap Levy on the E., and Point Omanville on the W.” The whole bay faces 
our English coast, and it is but a run of sixty miles over to the south 
shores of our own country. The sleepless enterprise of contractors, 
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engineers, and railway directors has, within this month of June 1868, 
established a new steam route from Poole to Cherbourg in six hours. 
South Wales, the north and west of England, are to be served by this 
communication even as a highway to Paris, Caen, Bourdeaux, the south 
of France, Spain, and Portugal. My lords and gentlemen of the Somer- 
set and Dorset Railway, branching into the London and Great Western 
main line, have projected this new approach to La Belle France. Of 
course, these public trustees had an inaugural dinner, after their first 
trip, at the Hétel de Univers, Cherbourg, where every body embraced 
every body, and the chairman flattered the company about the success of 
Gladiateur at the Derby — of course avoiding all the stigma that is 
put about—and that ever-green Alexandre Dumas got up in his white 
waistcoat and praised William Shakespeare, and gave a portrait of the 
great editor of Monte Christo and such amusing works, signed with that 
worthy’s autograph, to all the English visitors. You will find that the 
Red Book printed near Piccadilly, from which I have quoted already, 
describes the town as lying in “ the hollow of the valley of the Divette, 
which opens out to the sea under the lofty falaise of the quartz hill of La 
Roule, crowned by the fort.” But trust not this errant—every where 
errant—compiler for any further information. He bewails very need- 
lessly the “desolate appearance of the roadstead inside the breakwater ;” 
whereas it is a placid marine panorama, quite sufficiently studded with 
ships-of-war to satisfy even a London club-lounger, who wants move- 
ment in every scene. Moreover, we do not see a word in the Hand- 
book about the new quays, and the new streets in the town, the new 
gardens, the new cafés, nor that “ Etablissement des Bains,” which I can 
pronounce with safety to be quite unique. Indeed, IJ must be so eulo- 
gistic here, that if the managers of this place of entertainment do their 
duty, they will give me a life-admission for the commendation which I 
am uttering. Stay! I will not put myself in the way of accepting any 
such favour, but I will transfer the chances of it to M. Duclos, whose 
flaming notice has been quoted this six weeks ago in the Phare de la 
Manche. He enumerates the French watering-places where sea-bathing 
is in vogue: “ Dieppe, Trouville, le Tréport, Etretat, Boulogne, Ar- 
cachon, Biarritz, &c., ot la vie élégante trouve réunis tous les raffine- 
ments du high life” (every French journalist is inevitably a coxcomb). 
Of course my little scribe is, throughout his pleasant little remarks on 
Cherbourg and its attractions, entreating and waving on his readers to 
turn their steps this year to the belles cétes Normandes ; and I do not 
think he oversteps the proper terms of encouragement when he recom- 
mends, for their behoof and delight, “ the splendid country, the power- 
ful elements of interest attached to a military port of the first rank, a 
new and magnificent establishment of sea-baths, so agreeably and satis- 
factorily arranged as to leave nought to be desired in addition.” I can 
fancy at this arid season how each reader will sigh for the enjoyment of 
a “palais balnéaire, dont l'une des facades s’ouvre sur un vaste jardin 
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plein de fleurs, de verdure et d’ombre, et l’autre sur une plage, véritable 
tapis de sable, descendant doucement vers la mer,” so glibly hit off by 
M. Duclos’ paragraphs. And if any father of a family, young, lively, 
and fond of a holiday, wants to know where he can accommodate his 
domestic circle with balls, concerts, races, regattas, and good living, at 
a cheap rate, I can recommend him to put up at the Etablissement des 
Bains, Cherbourg, with its magnificent rooms and singularly-fresh 
prospects before and behind. 

On Friday morning, after breakfast, we went over the Magenta, a 
steam-ram of 1,000 horse-power, and built by the French Government 
at a price of 280,0007. Her bow is very ugly. With the sprit and the 
water-line it makes the letter Z: thus Z. There was instant permission 
afforded us to inspect the vessel, and the first-lieutenant was courteous 
enough to act as our conductor all over it. He was a jolly little fellow, 
with a round face, blue eyes, and curly flaxen hair; not a bit like the 
Frenchman—as most of us know him-—in his appearance. I daresay 
you will not care to be told the details about their great guns, their 
equipment, or their magazines, “ main-deck,” “ orlop-deck,” machine- 
rooms, hospital, or state-cabins. We saw them all. The particular 
feature which the lieutenant impressed upon us was, that every thing 
was very “comfortable.” His own little cabin was chintzed and car- 
peted, and hung with gay little looking-glasses, such as even Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham need not turn up their nose at. 

This is the first part of my adventures. Perhaps the good folks 
who read the 7’. B. Magazine will be treated to the second part before 
the year is out. 




















Good Cheer. 


Wuat time Life’s weary tumult and turmoil 
Threaten my feeble struggling soul to foil, 

Which, faint and desolate, sinks with my sorrow’s weight, 
Thus sings my heart to cheer me for the toil: 


“The threatening thorn is mother of the rose, 
The sternest strife is herald of repose, 
And they who labour best amid this world’s unrest 
Claim the best guerdon at life’s welcome close. 


The greenest herbage owes its hue to rain, 

*Tis tedious toil that lends the worth to gain ; 
Is it a strange thing, then, that in the lives of men 

The sweetest sweetness is the dower of pain ? 


The safest bays nestle round dangerous capes, 

The clearest spring from prisoning granite ’scapes : 
Toil on—and understand, ’tis honest Labour’s hand 

Presses the richest wine from Life’s full grapes!” - 


T. Hoop. 
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